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THE PARALLELISM OF GIOTTO’S 
PADUAN FRESCOES 


MICHEL ALPATOFF 


I 


1oTTo’s Paduan frescoes are often reproduced one 
by one as a series of separate panel pictures.’ Even 
Roger Fry, with his fine understanding of com- 
positional values in painting, did not notice any co-ordi- 
nation among them. “The design,” he wrote, “is made up 
of the sum of a number of separate compositions. The time 
had not come for co-ordinating these into a single scheme, 
as Michelangelo did in the ceiling of the Sistine.”” Wilhelm 
Suida,® and with him Dagobert Frey,* expressed a some- 
what different judgment. In opposing Giotto to the Quat- 
trocento masters, they declared that the series of his frescoes 
at Padua must be envisaged in a temporal succession; in 
fact they call Giotto’s composition “successive.” Indeed 
Giotto’s Paduan frescoes have to be considered beginning 
with the events of the Virgin’s life and finishing with 
Christ’s Passion. Meanwhile, in examining them more 
attentively, one may find many hints as to the way Giotto 
himself wished his frescoes to be “‘read.”® 
Although many of Giotto’s pictures correspond with the 
iconographical tradition,® we have every reason to suppose 


1. H. Jantzen, “Die zeitliche Abfolge der paduaner Fresken 
Giottos,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, LX, 1939, 
pp. 187 ff., reproduces some of Giotto’s Paduan frescoes together, 
but in order to establish the chronology of execution. 

2. R. Fry, Vision and Design, London, 1929, p. 165. 

3. W. Suida, “Giottos Stil,” Festschrift zum sechsigsten Geburts- 
tag von Paul Clemen, Bonn, 1926, pp. 335-337. 

4. D. Frey, Gotik und Renaissance als Grundlagen der modernen 
Weltanschauung, Augsburg, 1929, p. 46. 

5. C. A. Isermeyer, Rahmengliederung und Bildfolge in der 
Wandmalerei bet Giotto und den Florentiner Malern des XIV J., 
Wurzburg, 1937, pp. 4-26, notices that a single point of view 
sustains the whole Paduan cycle, but he seems to ignore all relations 
between parts. W. Suida, of. cit., p. 336, compares the position of 
the separate fresco in the Paduan chapel with that of an aria in 
Bach’s Passion, but he too passes over the conception of the sustain- 
ing score. 

6. J. C. Broussolle, Les fresques de PArena & Padoue. Etudes 
@iconographie religieuse, Paris, 1905. G. Millet, Recherches sur 
Viconographie de Vévangile aux XIV*, XV° et XVI" siécles, Paris, 
1916. R. v. Marle, Recherches sur Piconographie de Giotto et de 
Duccto, Strassburg, 1920. Millet, of. cit., p. 684, is disposed to 
overestimate the influence of Byzantine iconography on Giotto 


that he was not bound by rules concerning the conception 
of the whole series of frescoes.’ He gives a comparatively 
detailed story of Christ’s Childhood and Passion, but limits 
the series with a short rendering of His terrestrial life, His 
preaching and His miracles, while excluding the Trans- 
figuration. Among the scenes of Christ’s life we do not 
find the Temptation of the Devil. Among the Passion 
scenes, the Flagellation and the Descent from the Cross 
are lacking. Among the events after Christ’s Resurrection, 
the Incredulity of Thomas and the Supper at Emmaus are 
absent. All these are scenes represented by Duccio in his 
famous Maesta.® 

It is necessary to account for Giotto’s motives in com- 
posing his Paduan cycle — to explain his omissions in the 
complete illustration of the Gospel — and to determine 
whether chance or intention was involved. Apparently the 
painter started from the south wall of the Arena chapel 
(Fig. 1). This wall is divided by six windows into five 
sections.® Each section could accommodate two frescoes, so 
that the whole south wall included ten events of Christ’s 
life. By keeping the same dimensions for the frescoes, Giotto 
decorated the north wall (Fig. 2) with twelve other pic- 
tures. Whether the uppermost series of frescoes and those 
on the triumphal arch (Fig. 3) were added later may be 
doubted.?° For our purpose it is enough to say that the story 


(“Cavallini, Duccio Giotto n’ont presque rien ajouté 4 l’icono- 
graphie byzantine”). In considering only separate iconographical 
motives and not the meaning of the whole scheme R. v. Marle, of. 
cit., p. 229, affirms without proof “la tradition iconographique 
était trop bien établie pour que l’on put aller contre les habitudes 
consacrées par |’église.” 

7. On the Christological cycles in Byzantine and Early Italian 
art: G. Millet, of. cit., p. 15; H. v. d. Gabelentz, Die kirchliche 
Kunst im italienischen Mittelalter, Strassburg, 1907, pp. 89 ff. 

8. C. H. Weigelt, Duccio di Buoninsegna, Kunstgeschichtliche 
Monographien, xv, Leipzig, 1911. A reconstruction of the whole 
altar-piece by A. Lisini, “Notizie di Duccio pittore,” Bolletino 
senese, V, 1898, pp. 67 ff. 

g. C. Weigelt, Giotto, Berlin and Leipzig, 1925, p. 2 and 
p. xxvii on the windows of the chapel. 

10. The problem of chronology of the Paduan frescoes after 
A. L. Rohmdal, “Stil und Chronologie der Arena Fresken Giottos,” 
Jahrbuch der preussischen K unstsammlungen, xxXi1, 1917, pp. 3 ff., 
was studied recently by Baumgart, “Die Fresken Giottos in der 
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of Christ contains twenty-three scenes and that of the Vir- 
gin fourteen. The numbers correspond to no dogmatic con- 
ception; nor do they derive from the iconographical tradi- 
tion.** Evidently Giotto had himself to choose these thirty- 
seven events from the immense field of evangelical and 
apocryphal themes. 

The uppermost series of the life of the Virgin was con- 
ceived as a single whole. Its disposition on the wall could 
not be co-ordinated with the rest because the number of 
these frescoes did not correspond with the two lower series. 
In the story of the Virgin such scenes as Joachim’s experi- 
ences and the choice of the wooers were treated with many 
details in several frescoes. 

The Childhood of Christ and His Passion are related 
more briefly. In representing the life of Christ Giotto con- 
ceived his series as a continuous chain of events” in histori- 
cal development.** But at the same time he did his best to 
co-ordinate the pictures of Christ’s Childhood with those 
of His Passion. In almost all the frescoes of the two lower 
series this co-ordination is quite apparent. 

Let us now consider the frescoes superposed by Giotto. 
The first vertical pair contains the Nativity and the Last 
Supper (Fig. 1A). These two scenes have many points in 
common: the Nativity opens the story of Christ’s childhood, 
the Last Supper that of His Passion. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, pictures of the Nativity showing the Child in a manger 
on an altar, alluded to Christ’s future sacrifice.’* Both 
scenes represent the mystery of incarnation: in the first of 
them that of the Second Person of the Trinity into human 
flesh, in the second — the transformation of bread and 
wine into Christ’s flesh and blood. Moreover Giotto tried to 
emphasize the visual resemblance of both scenes. Despite 
the Byzantine tradition, followed by Cavallini and Duccio 
and many other masters of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries," Giotto re-established in his Nativity the shed 
of Early Christian iconography, with a parallel in the 
edifice of the Last Supper. Giotto placed Christ in the 
Last Supper and the Virgin in the Nativity at the left part 
of the composition and insisted upon their resemblance by 


Arenakapelle in Padua,” Zeitschrift fiir Kumstgeschichte, v1, 1937; 
pp. 22 ff., H. Jantzen, “Die zeitliche Abfolge der Paduaner Fresken 
Giottos,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, LX, 1939, 
pp. 187 ff. 

11. E. Male, L’art religieux du XIII’ siecle en France, Paris, 
1902, Pp. 215. 

12. J. Ruskin, Giotto and his Works in Padua, London, 1854, 
p. 43: “I think also that Giotto desired to unite the series of com- 
positions in one continuous action.” 

13. F. Rintelen, Giotto und die Giotto—A pocryphen, Munich- 
Leipzig, 1912, considered Giotto’s cycle as a natural narrative of 
the lives of the Virgin and Christ affirming that in creating the 
frescoes, Giotto had no symbolical or other intentions. 

14. E. Male, of. cit., p. 222. 


15. F. Noack, Die Geburt Christi in der bildenden Kunst bis zur 
Renaissance, Darmstadt, 1894, p. 32. 


emphasizing both the Virgin’s and John’s tenderness 
towards Christ. 

A correspondence again appears between the pictures of 
the next pair, the Adoration of the Magi and the Wash- 
ing of the Feet, in resemblances of composition and mean- 
ing (Fig. 1B). The Adoration shows the genuflection of 
the wise man before the feeble and poor Child, born in a 
stable among oxen and asses. The Washing of the Feet 
represents the genuflection of the Teacher before his dis- 
ciples, of the God before feeble, sinful men. In order to 
underline this resemblance Giotto placed the Virgin not in 
the left half, as customary in Byzantine painting, but in the 
right, as Niccold Pisano and many other Italian masters 
before him. Among the apostles of the Washing he set two 
young men with pitchers to correspond with the young 
King holding the incense-vessel in the Adoration. In the 
Washing he used a genre motif unknown to Byzantine 
masters,’* an apostle lacing his sandal; in the correspond- 
ing part of the Adoration another genre motif appears — 
the servant curbing a camel. 

In the next pair of frescoes Giotto attempted a more diffi- 
cult correspondence. He omitted the Hiring of Judas, that 
in Duccio’s Maesta preceded the Kiss of Judas,‘" and 
placed it on the triumphal arch (Fig. 3L). In spite of the 
iconographical tradition he inserted the Presentation in the 
Temple between the Adoration and the Flight into Egypt; 
and he omitted the Prayer on the Mount of Olives. In this 
manner the Presentation could be paired with the Kiss of 
Judas (Fig. 1C). Both scenes represent a meeting of 
groups of figures: in the Presemtation the Virgin, Joseph, 
and a woman meet Simeon and Anna. In the Kiss of Judas 
Christ and his disciples encounter the traitor and the sol- 
diers. Both meetings prefigure later events. In the Presen- 
tation, Simeon looking on the Child prophetically denotes 
his glorious future. In the Kiss of Judas Christ penetrat- 
ingly divines in Judas’ eyes the fatal conclusion of his terres- 
trial life. At the right in both scenes a person, with out- 
stretched hand, draws attention to the principal action: in 
the Presentation it is the prophetess Anna: in the Kiss of 
Judas a bearded man. 

In the Flight into Egypt and in the Entry into Jerusa- 
lem, the Virgin and Christ both ride asses. For this reason 
alone the two scenes might be juxtaposed. But Giotto pre- 
ferred to follow the historical sequence of events. And he 
was concerned with more than the mere visual resemblance 
of scenes. Therefore he placed the Flight into Egypt over 
the Christ Before Caiaphas, and made apparent the affinity 
of their meaning (Fig. 1D). In the Flight imto Egypt the 
Virgin shows courage and peace of mind in spite of the 
danger menacing her Child. In the lower fresco Christ 


16. G. Millet, of. cét., p. 332. 


17. C. H. Weigelt, Duccio di Buoninsegna, p. 243; idem, Giotto, 
p. xix. 
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himself maintains a similar tranquillity although he stands 
bound before his enemies. 

Next in order, the Massacre of the Innocents mirrors 
the Scourging of Christ (Fig. 1E). The Massacre was per- 
formed according to the command of King Herod; his 
majestic figure appears in the upper part of the picture. 
The Scourging of Christ was committed in presence of im- 
perial representatives, witnesses of the brutal scene. It is 
not by chance that these two most turbulent and noisy 
scenes of the Paduan cycle were placed by Giotto one over 


gina in Naples.** Giotto enhanced the parallel by placing 
the Virgin in both frescoes near the left border. 

The correspondence between the Crucifixion and the 
Baptism is obvious (Fig. 2G). Mediaeval iconography re- 
garded Jordan’s water in the Baptism as the prototype of 
the blood shed by Christ on Golgotha:”® but the Crucifixion 
was never juxtaposed with the Baptism. Giotto, chiefly in- 
terested in dramatic resemblance, placed the triumphant, 
nude figure of Christ just at the dominant center of each 
composition. The resemblances do not end with the figure 
of Christ. To His left in the Baptism we see angels holding 


the other. 


OU, 3 


A B 


Fic. 1. Padua, Arena Chapel: Giotto, South Wall Frescoes (E. Edwards del.) 


Fic. 2. Padua, Arena Chapel: Giotto, North Wall Frescoes (E. Edwards del.) 


A further affinity appears in the next pair of frescoes on 
the north wall: the young Christ in the Temple and the 
Bearing of the Cross, pictures of Christ beginning his ac- 
tivity as a preacher and of Christ beginning his way to 
Golgotha (Fig. 2F). The resemblance of the frescoes is 
stressed by an incident common to both scenes — the 
parting of Christ from his nearest relatives. In the first 
scene the Virgin and Joseph enter the temple and bid Christ 
to return; in the second the Virgin is struggling to make 
her way through the crowd to her Son. This latter motif 
was unknown to Byzantine iconography, but appears in the 
fresco of Cavallini’s school in Santa Maria di Donna Re- 


his clothes; in the Crucifixion warriors ready to cast lots 
hold his clothes. Both motifs came from mediaeval iconog- 
raphy. But their juxtaposition has to be explained by Giotto’s 
particular aims. 

The iconographical tradition did not permit Giotto to 
establish correspondence between all scenes. However it is 
scarcely pure chance that instead of the Descent from the 
Cross Giotto placed the Lamentation under the Wedding 
in Cana (Fig. 2H). Both frescoes represent Christ among 


18. E. Bertaux, Santa Maria di Donna Regina e larte senese a 
Napoli, Naples, 1889, p. 44, pl. 11. 
19. H. v. d. Gabelentz, of. cit., p. 105. 
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his nearest friends, but in one case he gives them and espe- 
cially His Mother an unexpected joy by His miracle; in the 
Lamentation He is the source of their boundless sorrow. 
The Virgin bends over her beloved Son and looks in His 
eyes, as if hoping to find life in them. In opposition to the 
preceding pair with its verticals and in opposition to the 
usually diagonal composition of the Descent*® a calm hori- 
zontal predominates in both frescoes. 

The visual affinity between the Resurrection of Lazarus 
and the Angels at the Sepulchre is not strong (Fig. 21). 
But by connecting in the lower picture the representation 
of the angels sitting on the empty tomb with the Noli me 
tangere above, Giotto gave the frescoes a certain re- 
semblance. The frescoes represent Christ as the conqueror, 
first of Lazarus’ death, and second of His own. In the 
Resurrection of Lazarus the sisters are prostrated before 
Christ in acknowledgment of the salvation of their brother. 
In the Noli me tangere we find one of the sisters in the 
same posture before the resurrected Christ, expressing her 
deepest love to Him. 

The correspondence of the Entry into Jerusalem and 
the Ascension is beyond doubt (Fig. 2]). Both frescoes 
represent Christ’s triumph amidst his disciples. In the upper 


Fic. 3. Padua, Arena Chapel: Giotto, Chancel Arch Frescoes 
(E. Edwards del.) 


fresco He enters the terrestrial Jerusalem to the applause 
of its inhabitants. In the lower fresco He ascends to the 
celestial Jerusalem applauded by angels.** Giotto abandoned 
the symmetrical Byzantine type of Ascension with frontal 
Christ, adopting the western mediaeval type with Christ 
in profile.** Only two angels accompanied Christ in the 
fresco of the Upper Church of San Francesco at Assisi,”* 


20. G. Millet, of. cit., pp. 467-488. 

21. On Jerusalem in its historical and anagogical meanings: 
E. Male, of. cit., p. 270. 

22. N. V. Pokrovskii, Evangelie v pamiatnikakh ikonografii 
preimushestvenno vizantiiskikh i russkikh, St. Petersburg, 1892. 

23. A. Aubert, Die malerische Dekoration der San Francesco 


but at Padua a great host of angels fills heaven, as if echoing 
the crowds of Jerusalem. 

Contrary to this, the Cleansing of the Temple and the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit have almost nothing in common 
(Fig. 2K). The Cleansing represents the purification of 
God’s house, the Descent the purification of men’s minds 
thanks to which the Holy Spirit descends on them. But 
the visual effect of the scenes is quite different. Neverthe- 
less Giotto took care to give a certain resemblance to their 
architectural backgrounds. The Descent is decorated with 
arches similar to those of the Temple in the Cleansing. 

Finally the parallelism of two scenes on the triumphal 
arch (Fig. 3) is clearly expressed.”* Together with the 
Annunciation these two scenes are different in meaning 
and similar in form. They represent the meeting of two 
persons having something to communicate to each other. 
The Hiring of Judas (Fig. 3L) was extracted from the 
Passion, where, according to the text, it would have ap- 
peared before the Kiss of Judas. It is bound with the ad- 
joining Cleansing (Fig. 2K) because two Pharisees are 
repeated in both frescoes. The evil meeting of Judas with 
the priests is assimilated to the calmly joyous meeting of 
the Virgin with Elizabeth (Fig. 3M), which in turn has 
something in common with the Annunciation. The painter 
was interested not so much in the meaning as in the visual 
likeness of these two scenes, a likeness heightened by color. 
The Hiring of Judas is composed in the triad yellow, red, 
green, and the Visitation in green, red, yellow. These color 
relations securely bind both frescoes on the triumphal arch. 

Fifteen years ago, when I first noticed this singularity of 
Giotto’s Paduan cycle”* I wasin doubt whether the parallel- 
isms among the frescoes were owing to mere chance. In- 
deed a strong regularity is lacking: some frescoes are visu- 
ally very much alike, others are unlike, and still other pairs 
have almost nothing in common. However it is sufficient 
to imagine shifting the frescoes to remove this doubt. If the 
Hiring of Judas be transferred from the triumphal arch to 
its natural narrative position, then all frescoes of the lower 
series must be moved over one place, and all our relation- 
ships immediately disappear.” 


Kirche in Assist: ein Beitrag zur Lésung der Cimabue Frage, etc., 
Kunstgeschichtliche Monographien, vi, Leipzig, 1907, pl. 54. 
A. Nicholson, “The Roman School at Assisi,” ART BULLETIN, XII, 
1930, pp. 288-289, fig. 42. 

24. A similar contrast between the Christ in glory and the 
tumultuous healing at the foot of the mount appears in Raphael’s 
Transfiguration. 


25. Already noted by C. H. Weigelt, Giotto, p. xix. 


26. This interpretation was first published in Russian. M. Alpa- 
tov, Italianskoe iskusstvo epokhi Dante i Dzhotto, Moscow, 1939. 

27. In this case the frescoes form other pairs: the Presentation 
and the Hiring of Judas; the Flight into Egypt and Judas’ Kiss; 
the Massacre of Innocents and Christ before Caiaphas; Christ 
among Doctors and the Scourging of Christ; the Baptism and 
Christ Bearing the Cross; the Marriage at Cana and the Cruci- 
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Giotto’s attempt to establish a parallelism between the 
events of Christ’s childhood and Passion probably came to 
his mind from the well-known mediaeval system of con- 
cordances between the Old and the New Testaments.” 
The basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome were deco- 
rated with cycles of Old and New Testament pictures, 
executed partly in the early Middle Ages, and partly in the 
thirteenth century by Cavallini.” There is every prob- 
ability that they attracted Giotto’s attention during his ac- 
tivity in Rome. We may suppose that he himself followed 
a similar scheme in his latest frescoes in the Royal Chapel 
and at the monastery of Santa Chiara in Naples.*° Con- 
cordances also appear in the decoration of the Sistine chapel, 
carried out by the outstanding Italian masters of the fif- 
teenth century. On the north wall of the Arena chapel we 
find biblical prototypes in medallions on the frames of the 
pictures of Christ’s Childhood and Passion: Elias’ Ascen- 
sion is represented side by side with Christ’s Ascension. The 
Appearance of God before Moses is shown next to the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit.** But Giotto left the execution 
of these medallions, with their traditional parallelism, to 
his pupils.*? 

The concordance between the two rows of Giotto’s pic- 
tures of Christ’s life is of a quite different kind. The aim of 
mediaeval typology was to show the mysterious relation be- 
tween prophecy in the Old Testament, and its fulfillment 
in the New Testament.** By arranging his frescoes in pairs 
Giotto followed the traditional method of parallel corre- 
spondence or dittochaeum, but without finding prophecy of 
the Passion in the events of Christ’s Childhood and Preach- 
ing. Hence Giotto proceeded, not as an illustrator of com- 
mon dogma, but as an innovator, emphasizing in his pro- 
gram the internal similarity of two periods of Christ’s life. 
Having no forerunners for such an iconography, Giotto 
independently groped for a solution. The novelty of the 
task accounts for the juxtaposition of scenes, with different 
grades of resemblance, and that in some cases have little in 
common. 


fixion; the Raising of Lazarus and the Lamentation; the Entry 
into Jerusalem and Noli me tangere, etc. None of these pairs has 
any special meaning and visual resemblance. 

28. W. Molsdorf, Fiihrer durch den symbolischen und typo- 
logischen Bilderkreis der christlichen Kunst des Mittelalters, Leip- 
Zig, 1920, p. 10. 

29. J. Garber, Wirkungen der friihchristlichen Gemdaldezyklen 
der alten Peters- und Pauls-Basiliken in Rom, Berlin—Vienna, 1918. 

30. G. Vasari, Le Vite, ed. G. Milanese, Florence, 1906, 1, 
P. 390. 

31. Similar parallelism: Laib and Schwarz, Biblia pauperum, 
Zurich, 1867, pl. xxx11; Christ’s Ascension and the Ascension of 
Elias. Later examples appear in Tintoretto’s pictures in the Scuola 
di San Rocco: E. v. Bercken and A. Mayer, J. Tintoretto, Berlin, 
1923, pp. 168-172. 

32. C. H. Weigelt, Giotto, p. 97, figs. 57, 58 ff. 

33. A parallel between Christ’s life and the fables of Ovid was 


II 


Thus Giotto gave a new meaning to the traditional pic- 
tures. Beyond the miraculous and dogmatic story of 
Christ’s life Giotto brought forth its internal development 
and human meaning. These dramatic meetings of people, 
their tenderness for one another, the parting of people from 
their relatives, the perseverance of a hero in disaster, His 
worship as a deliverer from evil and His public triumph, all 
appear on the walls of the Arena chapel. For the first time 
in the history of art the eternal moral values were clearly 
expressed by Giotto in the traditional evangelical scenes. 

No literary sources now support such an interpretation 
of the Paduan frescoes, and it may be doubted whether a 
text existed. Giotto himself solved these problems in his 
art,** and not as the simple illustrator imagined by van 
Marle and others.** An indirect confirmation of our inter- 
pretation of Giotto’s frescoes may be seen in two passages 
of Dante’s Divina Commedia. The first (Purg. x, 28-96) 
tells us how the poet considers the reliefs representing the 
famous examples of mildness: the Annunciation, King 
David with his wife, and the Emperor Trajan with the 
widow. The contemplation of these scenes will deliver the 
inhabitants of the Holy Mountain from vice. Dante de- 
scribes the effect of the three reliefs with bright, picturesque 
words. The subjects are taken from the three chief sources 
of the Middle Ages: the New Testament, the Old Testa- 
ment, and antiquity. Two figures predominate in each 
composition. The three scenes are united not by the de- 
velopment of events, but by their internal likeness. They 
show different aspects of the same virtue: the humble Vir- 
gin expresses her emotion with but a gesture as if saying 
“Ecce ancilla Dei”; David shows his submissiveness to 
God’s will by a wanton dance, without regard to the dis- 
approval of his wife; the powerful Emperor Trajan 
humbly listens to the widow’s entreaty for justice. 

Entering the third round of Purgatory Dante sees three 
images of mildness (Purg. xv, 85-114). In this case the 
poet speaks of his visions, but they are described as if they 
were a sequence of pictures. Dante does not mention the 
Virgin by name: we guess that the poet sees Her and the 
Child Christ in the temple among the wise men, as in the 
Paduan fresco, which was confronted by Giotto with 
Christ bearing the cross. Dante juxtaposes this scene with 
the mild Peisistratos of Athens, and with the young Stephen 
being stoned — confronting Gospel, Antiquity, and the 
Sacred Legend. 


Dante wrote within ten years after the completion of 


drawn in an illustrated manuscript of the fourteenth century. 
F. Piper, Mythologie der christlichen Kunst, Weimar, 1847, 1, 
p. 148. 

34. R. Fry, of. cit., p. 164. 

35. R. v. Marle, “Giotto narrateur,” Revue de Part ancien et 
moderne, L, 1926, pp. 229 ff. 
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the Arena chapel walls. The appeal of Virgil to his pupil 
to transfer his attention from one composition to another 
(“non tener pur ad un loco la mente,” Purg. x, 46) shows 
how Giotto’s contemporaries were accustomed to regard 
sequences of reliefs or frescoes.*® But we have no reason to 
identify Giotto’s aesthetic convictions with those of Dante.** 
It is well known that Giotto’s Last Judgment differs in 
many points from the description of infernal tortures in 
Dante’s poem. Giotto does not reinforce the moral and 
edifying meaning of the traditional scenes so insistently as 
Dante.** But it is worth recalling that Dante’s interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel has much in common with that of 
Giotto. In Byzantine and Western mediaeval iconography 
the Annunciation has always been considered above all as 
an illustration of the dogma of incarnation.*® In juxtapos- 
ing it with David and Trajan, Dante had emphasized its 
moral meaning. Giotto too has attempted in his frescoes to 
show the human significance of the sacred legend. 
These features of Giotto’s cycle determine its outstand- 
ing place not only in the history of painting, but also in the 
history of ideas. We have never had an entirely clear view 
of Giotto’s personality and his opinions.*® However, a col- 
lection of anecdotes about Giotto as a free-thinker** allows 
us to glimpse the historical reality noticed by his contempo- 
raries — namely, his intimacy with the forward thinkers 
of his time who tried to understand the “spiritual meaning” 
veiled behind the “textual meaning” of the holy legend. 


36. These characteristics were passed over by Dante’s later illus- 
trators (e.g., Franco de’Russi, fifteenth century, L’Arte, 1900, 
PP. 354-355, figs. 8-9). 

37. Earlier studies of the Dante—Giotto problem were based on 
the famous text, Purg. x1, 94-96, or on the allegories in the 
Lower Church at Assisi. E. Walser, Gesammelte Studien zur 
Geistesgeschichte der Renaissance, Basel, 1932, p. 266, denied the 
influence of N. Pisano’s reliefs on Dante’s strophes, Purg. x, 28- 
96, but did not mention Giotto’s frescoes. Personal relations be- 
tween the poet and the artist were suggested long ago. See A. Bel- 
loni, “Nuove osservazioni sulla dimora di Dante in Padova,” 
Nuovo archivo veneto, n.s., XL1, 1921, pp. 40 ff. 

38. As the ART BULLETIN, IV, 1921-1922, is lacking in the li- 
braries of Moscow the author could not consult J. Shapley’s article, 
“A Note to Purgatorio x, 55-63.” 

39. H. v. d. Gabelentz, of. cit., p. 97. 


40. A. Chiapelli, “Giotto poeta,” Nuova antologia, CCCXXX, 
1927, Pp- 129-143. 

41. J. Huizinga, Wege der Kulturgeschichte, Munich, 1932, 
p. 121, considers Giotto as a free-thinker. C. Frey, J] Codice ma- 
gliabecchiano, Berlin, 1892, p. 227, Sacchetti, Boccaccio and others 
on Giotto. 
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Both the Averroists, defenders of natural religion,** and 
the Joachimites, investigators of the problem of regular, 
cyclical development of mankind,** agreed upon the inter- 
pretation of texts. The doctrine of the four meanings of 
the legend,** adopted by Dante,** does not contradict these 
ideas. Without entering into details I shall only mention 
now that Giotto’s Paduan frescoes must be included among 
these problems.*® 

The “parallel” interpretation of the Paduan cycle points 
the way to a renewed appreciation of Giotto’s art. In the 
nineteenth century the historians of Italian art studied its 
human, moral content. Later Giotto’s plastic values were 
brought under analysis.** The composition of the whole 
Paduan program shows that Giotto attended to both tasks; 
he succeeded in showing the moral basis of the legend, and 
the spiritual significance of its events; and at the same time 
he sought to emphasize their visual resemblances. ‘The most 
impressive juxtapositions, such as the Washing of the Feet 
and the Adoration, show Giotto’s understanding of spiritual 
resemblance, achieved by the disposition of figures, the 
rendering of form, and by the deep conception and plastic 
rendering of visual reality. All these features were foreign 
to the old “Concordia Veteri et Novi Testamenti.” In the 
light of these facts, B. Berenson’s words about Giotto** 
gain a deep and thoughtful meaning: “His thoroughgoing 
sense for the significant in the visible world enabled him so 
to represent things that we realise his representations more 
quickly and more completely than we should realise the 
things themselves.” 


MOSCOW, USSR 


42. G. Toffanin, Storia dell’umanesimo, Naples, 1933, p. 102, 
considers two bearded men in turbans in the Paduan Presentation 
of the Virgin as types of Paduan Averroists, representative of un- 
belief. 

43. W. Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophie, Tubingen and 
Leipzig, 1900, pp. 151-156. 

44. E. Male, of. cit., p. 170. 

45. K. Vossler, Die géttliche Komédie, Heidelberg, 1907-1910, 
pp. 197-198; idem, Poetische Theorien in der italienischen Friih- 
renaissance, Berlin, 1900, pp. 6-18. 

46. Following H. Thode’s Franz von Assisi, Berlin, 1904, 
Giotto’s art has usually been connected with the Franciscan move- 
ment. See also H. Schrade, “Franz von Assisi und Giotto,” Archiv 
fiir Kulturgeschichte, xvi, 1927, pp. 150 ff.; Rintelen, of. cit., 
PP- 42-43. 

47. R. Salvini, Giotto, Rome, 1938, pp. xx—xxvil. 

48. B. Berenson, Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, New 
York—London, 1896, p. 19. 
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BERNINI’S ELEPHANT AND OBELISK 


WILLIAM S. 


Die allegorisierende Richtung des Zeitalters brachte es fertig, 
selbst die elegante Komposition des Elefanten, der einen 
kleinen Obelisken tragt . . . in moralisierendem Sinne zu 
interpretieren (see note 13). 


HE last work that Bernini and his assistants under- 

took for Pope Alexander VII is the monument 

erected in 1667 on the Piazza della Minerva in 
Rome (Fig. 1). It displays a small Egyptian obelisk that 
Bernini placed upon the back of an almost life-size marble 
elephant, who in turn stands on a high and narrow pedes- 
tal. The obelisk is crowned by the insignia of the Pope 
(Chigi mountains and Chigi star) with the Cross of Christ 
on top. Two plaques on the plinth bear dedicatory in- 
scriptions, The monument occupies the approximate cen- 
ter of the Piazza, opposite the main entrance of the west 
facade of S. Maria sopra Minerva, with the axis of the 
elephant’s body facing south. 

How are we to interpret this startling combination of 
baroque elephant and pagan stone in front of achurch? We 
have learned, when examining works of “baroque style,” 
to look for an inclination on the part of the artist to con- 
jure up antitheses, to bring together and then try to pacify 
seemingly incompatible contrasts. 

In our case we need not look far to find such bold com- 
binations as that of modern and old, of marble statue and 
granite monolith, of living creature and dead stone. In 
symbolic terms we may add the contrast of pagan stone and 
Cross of Christ, of dignified Pope and slightly comical 
beast — for the elephant perhaps offers an allegorical por- 
trait of Alexander VII. Yet after expressing our admira- 
tion of the ease with which the final synthesis has been 
achieved, not all has been said. For should we assume only 
that Bernini designed this monument for the amusement 
of a Pope, as an ephemeral trifle made permanent by 
its material substance alone? 

The purely stylistic analysis that would urge us to see in 
the elephant with his obelisk a piece of rather quixotic 
baroque humor, is flatly contradicted by the “documents 
Note. The present study grew out of papers read before the last 
annual meeting of the College Art Association in New York and 
the Journal Club at Princeton. Thanks are due to many colleagues 


and friends for help and advice generously rendered — to none 
more than Erwin Panofsky. 


1. Coll. Corsini, Florence; phot. Alinari No. 29288 b. For the 
elephant of 1630, cf. note 78. 
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of the case.” From these I believe the quintessence of the 
meaning that Bernini and his contemporaries would have 
wished us to read into the monument can be reconstructed. 
Before embarking on our analysis of the elements, which 
singly and in unison reveal the program, it will be use- 
ful to recall some of the known pertinent facts concerning 
the events and plans that preceded the final execution of 
the Minerva monument. | 

In the first place, the invenzione of placing an obelisk 
upon the back of an elephant was by no means Bernini’s 
own. Gnoli and others have pointed out that it was sug- 
gested by the handsome woodcut in Francesco Colonna’s 
much admired Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (1499) (Fig. 
2). But, important as the Colonna print may be for our 
monument, its influence does not go beyond the generali- 
ties of outward configuration. The limitations of Colonna’s 
elephant are obvious: the obelisk pierces its body and 
thereby deprives us of the possible illusion that it might be 
a living beast that carries the mighty load. And no sooner 
has Colonna-Poliphilo informed us that on his elephant’s 
forehead the words ZEAL AND INDUSTRY are af- 
fixed, than he descends by the little staircase into the ele- 
phant’s viscera, leaving his puzzled readers behind. 

Bernini’s earliest study of an elephant, a little master- 
piece in itself, shows the lower portion of an obelisk rest- 
ing on the elephant’s ornate saddle (Fig. 3).’ Bernini, we 
may safely assume, had in 1630 seen and studied the first 
elephant to visit Rome in more than a hundred years. 
Study of the real beast surely convinced Bernini of its emi- 
nently plastic and tectonic qualities — such as Colonna’s 
representation had postulated but not proven.’ The syn- 
thesis between nature-study and antiquarian revival appears 
in a drawing at Windsor Castle. Bernini shows the ele- 


2. Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Venice, 1499, fol. b vii verso; 
French tr. and ed. s.t. Discours du songe de Poliphile . . ., Paris, 
1561, p. 10 recto. The motif of the elephant as a caryatid, as we 
shall see, ultimately goes back to Hindu art. In Indian mythology 
the elephant is thought of as carrying the weight of the world; 
when he falters, the earth quakes: 

Wann der Koloss-Elephant, zur Erleichterung, miide der Last 
nun Schiittelt das Haupt, dann wird Erdbeben gespiirt von den 
Menschen; Ramayana, 1, ll. 151 ff., ed. and tr. August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel, Sammtliche Werke, Leipzig, 1846, 111, p. 34 and 
notes on p. 52 ad verse 148; cf. also Angelo de Gubernatis, Zoolog#- 
cal Mythology . . ., London, 1872, 1, p. 93 and E. B. Taylor, 
Primitive Culture . . ., 3rd ed. New York, 1889, 1, p. 365. 
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phant en face, carrying the entire obelisk, which is adorned 
with the insignia of the Barberini Pope, Urban VIII.* Both 
bozetto and Windsor drawing may be placed in the early 
thirties; that is, they antedate the Piazza Minerva monu- 
ment by more than three decades. Both represent prepara- 
tory stages to a monument, obviously commissioned by 
Urban VIII, that for reasons unknown to us was never 
executed. In order to appreciate the meaning of the Mi- 
nerva monument more fully, it will be useful to dwell a 
little longer on this first project. 

Brauer-Wittkower have pointed out that it was in- 
tended *for the park-like setting of the Barberini Gardens 
in Rome, where the elephant with his burden (resting on 
a shallow plinth) would have been well concealed from 
the curious glances of outsiders. An “ideal view”’ of the 
Barberini Gardens, an etching of 1699, suggests the obelisk 
in situ, set almost waist-deep behind the garden-wall and 
surrounded by trees (Fig. 4). What could be more “ba- 
roque” than that the unprepared beholder, entering the 
grounds, or looking out of one of the windows of the 
palace, should suddenly find himself confronted by the 
likeness of an elephant, placidly balancing an Egyptian 
obelisk on his back, ready to advance at any moment! * In 
reality, however, the obelisk rotted, lying in the Barberini 
Gardens where John Evelyn saw it, until after further 
vagaries it was finally erected on the Pincio in 1821.° 

Quite unexpectedly, and after the lapse of more than 
thirty years, Bernini’s old plan was revived in 1665. The 
Dominicans of §. Maria sopra Minerva, as they were dig- 
ging the foundations of a wall, uncovered an obelisk which, 
measuring in height less than five and a half meters, was 
among the smallest the soil of the city of Rome had 
yielded.® It had belonged to the Isaeum of Minerva Chal- 


3. Cf. H. Brauer and R. Wittkower, Die Zeichnungen des Gian- 
lorenzo Bernini, Rémische Forschungen der Bibliotheca Hertziana, 
1X, Berlin, 1931, 11, pl. 14. All the Bernini originals will be found 
in these two volumes as well as much of the relevant source mate- 
rial for the Minerva monument. This publication will be quoted 
henceforth as Brauer-Wittkower. 

4. The obelisk had once been put up in honor of Antinous. Cf. 
Brauer-Wittkower, I, p. 145, note 5. It was moved from its original 
site (Porta Maggiore) to the Palazzo Barberini in 1632; this event, 
in conjunction with the elephant’s visit to Rome in 1630, makes it 
safe to say that bozetto and Windsor drawing originated “in the 
early thirties”; cf. Brauer-Wittkower, 1, pp. 145 ff. where the 
Barberini project is discussed in detail; for A. Specchi’s etching of 
the view of the Barberini palace and garden, cf. // novo teatro 
delle fabriche . . ., Rome, 1699, IV, fol. 17 (and also 20); it 
should, however, be noted that this “ideal reconstruction” of a 
monument that was never executed by no means purported to 
follow Bernini’s particular project. 

5. John Evelyn, Diary, sub 7 Nov. 1644, found the obelisk to 
be in a very poor condition. His report, like almost everything in 
Evelyn’s notice on Rome, is derivative. I owe this information to 
Esmond S. de Beer, who is preparing a new edition of the Diary. 

6. Cf. Athanasius Kircher, 4d Alexandrum, VII. Pont. Max. 
obeliscs Aegyptiact muper inter Isaei Romani rudera effosi inter- 


cidica, a site known to harbor Egyptian antiquities.’ The 
archaeological strata would suggest not only “Maria sopra 
Minerva,” but also “Minerva sopra Iside,” an association 
which could not pass unnoticed at a time when the minds 
were so well attuned to the inherent harmony between 
pagan prefigurations and their Christian fulfillment. The 
three “goddesses” would at once appear as representatives 
within their respective cults of one and the same concept 
of Divine Wisdom. This very concept would exert, as we 
shall see, the greatest influence on the program for Ber- 
nini’s monument. 

Alexander VII, on receiving the news of this find, com- 
missioned Bernini, who had just returned from his journey 
to France, to design a worthy setting for the Minerva 
obelisk. The Pope also turned to Athanasius Kircher, his 
trusted adviser in matters hieroglyphic, for an interpreta- 
tion of the obelisk. Kircher, one of the great scholarly 
Jesuits, whom his contemporaries celebrated as ‘Horus 
Teuto,” rapidly composed his Imterpretatio hieroglyphica.® 
This book contains an explanation of the metaphysical 
aspects of the Minerva obelisk and its hieroglyphs, and an 
introductory part in which a number of poets celebrated in 
very elucidating terms not only the Pope (and Kircher) 
but also the monument itself, even before it had been 
erected in the Piazza Minerva. 

A problem that has as yet to be disentangled concerns 
the part the Dominicans played in the programmatic plan- 
ning of the monument. The obelisk was unearthed on their 
grounds and they must have advanced the claim of their 
Order: Some of the designs for the obelisk, preserved in 
workshop copies in the Chigiana volume of Bernini’s draw- 
ings, show the Dominican dogs, the domini canes, as car- 
riers of the obelisk.* In the end the dogs were driven out by 
the elephant and, qua emblem, were made to yield to the 
personal insignia of Fabio Chigi. 

We may now turn to Bernini’s original drawings for 
the new project. Two of three that can safely be attributed 
to his hand show the elephant theme once more.” If we 
discount the considerable stylistic advance in draftsman- 


pretatio hieroglyphica, Rome, 1666, introduction (no pagination). 
This title will henceforth be quoted as Imterpretatio. The full page 
etching at the beginning of the book is a faithful copy of Bernini’s 
Windsor drawing of the early ’thirties in which Fabio Chigi’s in- 
signia replace those of Pope Urban. The pedestal resembles the 
monument as executed, 

7. This region, as everyone knew, had yielded, apart from an- 
other obelisk, the colossal group of Father Nile, as well as a va- 
riety of statues of animals — baboon, lion, as well as sphinxes — 
which are now in the Vatican Museum; cf. S. B. Platner and Ashby, 
A Topographical Dictionary of Rome, London, 1929, chap. 
“Obelisci Isei Campensis.” 

8. J.-J. Berthier in L’Eglise de la Minerve & Rome, Rome, 1910, 
pp. 21 ff., made a strong and unconvincing plea for Dominican in- 
fluence; cf. note 11; granted, as it stands, the monument was in- 
spired by the book of a Dominican: the Hypnerotomachia. 


9. The third original, a Hercules balancing the obelisk as an 
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BERNINI’S ELEPHANT AND OBELISK 


ship, we might, at first, be tempted to say that they offer 
little more than replicas of the Barberini designs of the 
thirties. Yet closer scrutiny shows that in his two Chigi 
designs and in the final execution Bernini had, step by 
step, turned away from the playfully humorous conceit 
with which he originally intended to dramatize the ele- 
phant. Instead he now aimed at a rendering that was at 
once monumental and abstract. Brauer and Wittkower, 
in their very fine analysis of this set of drawings, have 
pointed out that the first of the drawings still showed the 
elephant “free standing,” that is potentially mobile, but 
that the second (nearly identical with the final execution 
that Bernini left to Ercole Ferrata) has a heavy piece of 
drapery hung over the elephant’s back. The tassels touch 
the ground on either side without tectonic function (Fig. 
5).’° I cannot agree with the conclusion that Bernini 
thereby intended to return to Francesco Colonna’s wood- 
cut which, as we have seen, showed the elephant impaled 
by its obelisk. It is significant that by this device alone the 
animal, which originally appeared as if at liberty to move, 
had now been petrified as it were. 

Moreover in the finished monument the beast is perched 
rather precariously on its high and narrow plinth.” But 
the most obvious change is that the new setting on the bare 
Piazza in front of S. Maria sopra Minerva, effective 
though it was from a point of view of “stage-setting,” re- 
jected the possibility of a “chance discovery” of the ele- 
phant with his obelisk, and banished the “intimacy” that 
had been one of the prime characteristics of the Barberini 


plan (Fig. 6).” 


obvious feat of strength, will be discussed in section III. 
Those sketches not by Bernini himself, and therefore not included 
in Brauer-Wittkower, are conveniently reproduced in D. Gnoli, 
“Disegni del Bernini per l’obelisco della Minerva . . .,” Archivio 
storico dell’ arte, 1, 1888, pp. 398-403. 

10. Rome, Vatican Library, Codex Chigianus, P VII 9, fol. 83 
recto; for a detail of this part of the drawing cf. Brauer-Witt- 
kower, 11, pl. 111, discussed sbid., 1, pp. 146 ff. (Fig. 5). 

11. Shortly before Alexander VII died (22 May 1667) the 
monument was brought into position in the Piazza della Minerva. 
Cervini’s Diario reports sub 3 Feb. 1667: “Alzata la Giuglia nella 
piazza della Minerva . . .”; in agreement with this date: St. 
Fraschetti, 12 Bernini, Milan, 1900, p. 306, note 3 and also L, Pas- 
tor, Geschichte der Papste, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1929, XIV, part 1, 
p. 504, note 2. J.-J. Berthier, of. cit., p. 21, stresses that not Ber- 
nini but the Dominican, Fra Domenico (also mentioned as Giuseppe 
or Luigi) Paglia, was in charge of the installation. To be sure 
Paglia, who was an architect, may well have been responsible for 
the technicalities of the actual unveiling; MS Barb. lat. 6369 of 
the Vatican Library reads, sub 11 June 1667 (i.e., after Alexander 
VII had died but before his successor, Clement IX, had been 
elected) as follows: “Si é scoperto l’elefante che sostiene l’accen- 
nata guglia su la Piazza della Minerva di squisita scultura, con 
l’'Inscrittione et Armi del Defonto Pontefice sotto la direttione del 
Padre Gioseppe Domenica Architetto famosissimo”; cf. Roma: 
Rivista di studi e di vita romana, Vil, 1929, p. 372. For a discus- 
sion of the plinth, cf. Brauer-Wittkower, 1, pp. 144 and 147. 


12. The earliest view of the Minerva monument én situ is found 
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The reasons for this fundamental change transcend the 
mere exigencies of altered external circumstances. For 
them alone Bernini was not ready to sacrifice such emi- 
nently baroque qualities as tension, surprise, and subse- 
quent solution. Bernini’s original project underwent mean- 
ingful modifications and was enriched by the addition of 
new motifs: within the terms of the Chigi program, 
elephant and obelisk, singly as well as combined, seen in 
the light of the inscriptions of the dedicatory tablets on the 
face of the plinth, and also the entire monument in its 
peculiar juxtaposition to the church of S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, were meant to be understood as an impresa in 
honor of Alexander VII.** 

The approval of the final drafts must have come from 
the Pope himself; however the fact, significant in itself, 
that Alexander VII had been keenly interested in the 
Hypnerotomachia has proved to be just as secondary to 
the ultimate choice of the elephant for the obelisk’s carrier, 
as the fact that, after the middle of the century, an elephant 
— this time pregnant and slightly clownish — had again 
made an appearance in the streets of Rome.*® For neither 


in the two fine etchings of the Piazza by Giov. B. Falda, published 
by Gio. Jacomo Rossi, I] secondo libro del’ movo teatro . . ., 
Rome, n.d., fols. 6 (in profile) and 7 (en face); a terminus ante 
of this publication is afforded by the undated third book, which 
bears a dedicatory title to Clement IX (elected 20 June 1667). 
A terminus post is given by the explicit date of the first book, 1665. 
The Piazza has remained substantially unaltered since Bernini’s day. 


13. This fact has been acknowledged although in an entirely 
negative sense: for the motto of this article cf. Walther Weibel, 
Jesuitismus und Barockskulptur in Rom, Strassburg, 1909, p. 61. 


14. Fabio Chigi owned the 1499 edition of the Hypmeroto- 
machia in a copy which is still among the books of the Chigiana in 
Rome (Bibl. Vatic. Stampi Chig., 11, 610), and which is every- 
where described as “heavily annotated.” The present writer is 
obliged to Dr. C. R. Morey and Prof. Pio Pecchiai of the Vatican 
Library for help in obtaining photostats of the relevant folios. The 
notes in the Pope’s own hand are a careful marginal index of 
topics. The elephant evoked no keener interest than any other 
hieroglyph. To the crucial motto (fol. b vii recto) —TONOZ 
KAI EY®YIA —Chigi has added: “questa figura era nella 
fronte dell’ elefante.” Personal observations are rare; in one in- 
stance an amusing sidelight on the Pope’s own character may be 
found in the marginal correction he adds to a passage in which 
Colonna enumerates “parti che dove hauere un buon architetto,” 
and where the Pope has changed the words “sia buono loquace” 
into “non loquace”; possibly Fabio Chigi identified himself with 
the “buon architetto,” for his guiding maxim was “Molto fare e 
poco dire” (cf. Pastor, of. cit., XIV, pt. 1, p. 313), since he could 
not well have had Bernini in mind! The fact, however, that classi- 
cal antiquity even at this stage of advancing archaeological insight 
should still be sought and found in Colonna’s antiquarian dream 
of the Quattrocento is remarkable in itself. Straight copies after 
the woodcuts in the Poliphilo were not uncommon in seventeenth- 
century sketchbooks of antiques; hand “B” in the so-called “Tac- 
cuino di Baldasare Peruzzi” in Siena has numerous drawings after 
the woodcuts. Among them is the elephant with his obelisk (fol. 11 
verso); cf. H. Egger, “Entwiirfe Baldassare Peruzzis . . .,” 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhichsten 
Kaiserhauses, 1902, p. 24. 


15. “Fu condotto in questi giorni a Roma un Elefante femmina, 
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fact would help to account for the monumentality of the 
Minerva statue as opposed to the intimacy of the Bar- 
berini project, or for the dignity of the Minerva elephant 
himself, achieved at the expense of the anthropomorphically 
humorous appeal of his predecessor in the early ’thirties. 
To arrive at a clearer understanding of the Minerva 
monument as a cultural document of its day, it will be 
best to discuss it in the light of three basic themes: first, the 
elephant as carrier of the obelisk, and as legitimate heir to 
the time-honored theme of “elephant and castle”; sec- 
ond, the elephant as a moral allegory, in the wake of the 
broad and powerful stream of tradition of antique and 
mediaeval animal lore; third, the obelisk as a pagan stone 
cleansed and re-erected by a Pope as the expression of his 
desire to see man’s eternal hope for a share in the gifts of 


Divine Wisdom glorified through himself. 


THE ELEPHANT AS CARYATID 


The first private owner of an elephant north of the 
Alps, a certain Mijnheer Sevender, in 1627 commissioned 
a Frenchman from Rouen, David Ferrand by name, to 
satisfy his “laudable curiosity” regarding the ‘“‘nature and 
excellence of the said animal.” David Ferrand obliged 


with a charming little treatise entitled Discours apolo- 


gétique en faveur de Vinstinct et naturel admirable de 
Péléfant. Here we meet with the following observation: 
“«. . . it is also not without good reason that our sculptors 
and our painters depict them with towers and citadels on 
their shoulders, showing by this hieroglyph, how their 
robustness is great and almost beyond belief.”*® The ele- 
phant with his castle was popular enough to grace one of 
the better inns in Elizabethan London as we all know 
through its advertisement in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Not so long ago it was discovered that the bowl-shaped 
“castle” on the back of a Buddhistic rock-crystal elephant 
of the third century B.c. had been added in the sixteenth 
century; perhaps the Renaissance artist felt a horror vacui 
when he beheld the elephant’s bare back.*’ ““Turrigerus” 
in Renaissance literature is the commonest epithet of the 
elephant. Even Bernini’s elephant is referred to in one of 


che haueva 25 anni, et era gravida, et era ammaestrata a fare 
diversi giochi maravigliosi con la sua proboscide movendola a 
guisa di mano secondo che dal Padrone gli era commandato.” Gigli, 
Diario, 1655, as quoted by St. Fraschetti, J/ Bernini, Milan, 1900, 
Pp. 306, note 2. For the influence of the Poliphilo in France, cf. A. 
Blunt, “The Hypnerotomachia . . . in 17th Century France,” 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1, 1937-1938, Pp. 117-137. 

16. Ed. A. Héron, Soctété rouennaise de bibliophiles, 
1903, pp. 29 ff. Outside of Italy I find one reference to an elephant 
exhibited for money in Koelhoff’s Kélner Chronik (1482) as 
quoted by A. Kaufmann, Historisches Jahrbuch (published for the 
Gérres-Gesellschaft), V, 1884, p. 410. 

17. Cf. Wolfgang Born, “Some Eastern Objects from the Haps- 
burg Collections . . .,” The Burlington Magazine, LXIX, 1936, 
PP. 274-275, pl. 11, D. 
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the poems of Kircher’s Jmterpretatio as “turrigera fera.””** 
This is not just a way of speech, for we know that the 
obelisk was definitely considered to be a variant on the 
elephant’s customary “tower” — “instead of gigantic 
towers, the elephant, the magister artium, now carries the 
Egyptian letters,” exclaims one of the eulogists of Bernini’s 
monument.*® 

The elephant and his howdah had come from India 
rather “late.” Neither Homer nor Plato, neither the sculp- 
tors and painters, nor the dramatists and poets of ancient 
Greece had been familiar with the elephant. In classical 
writings the word elephas occurs mostly in reference to 
ivory. The change came about with Alexander the Great’s 
advent. Especially his victory over King Porus’ tower- 
carrying war-elephants, stimulated an interest in elephants 
that in manifold forms and through manifold channels 
entered the West and maintained its peculiar appeal far 


into the seventeenth century.”” This appeal was from the 
outset dual, as exemplified by Aristotle who would criti- 
cally study the physiology and the mores of the captives of 
the battlefield of the Hydaspes; and by Alexander, who at 
once set about imitating the attitude of semi-religious de- 
votion with which a Rajah of the type of Porus might treat 
his own favorite elephant. Alexander is said to have dedi- 


18. A. Kircher, Imterpretatio, Epigramma I11: 
Barbara monstrosis sapienta sculpta figuris 
Turrigerae cumulat tergora vasta ferae. 
Cui gerit hunc Elephas? fert munera docta Mineruae 
Saxeus, ingenio Principi, ille sapit. 
19. A. Kircher, op. cit., s.t. “Elephas obelisci gestator,” no. 11: 


Qui dixeram prudentior 
Elephante nulla est Bellua 
Nunc maximis pro Turribus 
Elephas Magister artium 
Aegyptias fert literas. 


20. The direct influence of the Alexander romances, however, 
should not be overrated. Dr. Alfred Foulet of Princeton University 
very kindly undertook to check photostats of some twenty-odd 
MSS of the twelfth-century version of the Roman d’Alexandre. 
He found in them only three miniatures showing, in illustration of 
the King Porus battle, elephants carrying towers, none is prior to 
the fourteenth century; cf. MS franc. 24365, Bibl. Nat., Paris, 
fol. 52 verso (a very fine battle-scene) ; MS Bodleian 264, fol. 58 
recto (diminutive elephants underneath the horses’ bellies); MS 
Venice, Museo Civico, v1, 665, fol. 48 recto (showing one ele- 
phant within the circular ditch with which Alexander had sur- 
rounded him). For the classical accounts of the Porus battle, cf. 
J. W. M’Crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
2nd ed, Westminster, 1895, passim; for the historical data cf. ¢.g., 
George Radet, Alexandre le Grand, Paris, 1931, pp. 281-282. 
The most important source of transmission of the contemporary 
reports for the West is the tenth-century Historia de preliis (80, 
23) which the Archpresbyter Leo had brought from Constantinople: 
“Erat enim exercitus Pori magnus ualde . . . et (habebat) quad- 
ragintos elephantos qui portabant turres in dorsa ubi stabant per 
unumquamque turrim triginta homines armati ad pugnandum . . .” 
(ed. O. Zingerle, Breslau, 1885, pp. 203 ff.). For a critical survey 
of the genesis of the mediaeval Alexander legend cf. F. P. Magoun, 
Jr., The Gests of King Alexander of Macedon, Cambridge, 1929, 
p. 50. 
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cated the bravest of Porus’ elephants, whom he had named 
“Ajax,” to the Sun.”* In general terms, the elephant en- 
ters the West as a beast of regal triumphs (under the image 
of the elephant with his castle) and at the same time he 
becomes the incarnation of meritorious qualities of body 
and soul. 

The rapid western assimilation of elephant lore is partly 
owing to the fact that Alexander the Great created pat- 
terns which his immediate successors followed closely. 
Alexander himself commemorated his victory over Porus 
on the reverse side of a coin, which showed him on horse- 
back and his adversary riding his elephant (Fig. 7). He is 
said to have entered Babylon in a chariot drawn by ele- 
phants; and the representation of an elephant-triumph 
occurred, perhaps for the first time in art, in the decora- 
tion of Alexander’s funeral chariot if we may trust the 
account of Diodorus of Sicily.” 


21. Cf. Flavius Philostratus (second century a.D.), Life of 
Apollonius, 11, chaps. xii and xxiv (ed. Loeb, pp. 147 and 181), 
where we are told that Apollonius saw Ajax when he visited the 
“Temple of the Sun.” The name, “Ajax,” fell at least tempo- 
rarily into disrepute when King Antiochus V’s chief elephant by 
that name refused to ford a river, whereupon “Patroclus” became 
the leading elephant, and “Ajax,” following the example set by 
his melancholy namesake, committed suicide; cf. Pliny, Historia 
naturalis, lib. vi11, chap. v, sec. 11. Why does Shakespeare refer to 
the Greek hero as the “elephant Ajax”? None of his dramas offers 
perhaps such difficulties in ascertaining the exact degree of satire 
as Troilus and Cressida, where Thersites, temporarily beaten by 
Ajax, soliloquizes: “How now, Thersites! what! lost in the laby- 
rinth of thy fury. Shall the elephant Ajax carry it thus?” (11, ii.) 
Earlier, Ajax had been described as being “slow as the elephant.” 
This definition would not make much sense in the speech of one 
who has lost out. The reference is possibly to the elephant’s notori- 
ous shrewdness and strength. For the satirical attitude of the Eng- 
lish in matters of zoégraphy and in particular elephantology, cf. 
note 117 imfra. For the nature of the Hindu tradition, as Alexan- 
der may have found it, cf. the Mataf#ga-lila (ed. and tr. by Frank- 
lin Edgerton, s.t. The Elephant-Lore of the Hindus, New Haven, 
1931, passim). 

22. For Alexander’s entry into Babylon, cf. J. B. Friedreich, 
Die Symbolik und Mythologie der Natur, Wurzburg, 1859, p. 440. 
Diodorus Sic., ib. xvitt, chap. ii, claims that one of the tablets (? ) 
that decorated the interior of this chariot showed elephants who 
carried armed Macedonians as well as Indian kornaks in their 
howdahs (?). Dr. Berta Segall of Princeton drew my attention to 
what must be considered the first pictorial recording of Alexander’s 
triumph over King Porus, on a silver decadrachm issued by Alex- 
ander himself at Babylon. The obverse shows Alexander as god 
about to receive a wreath from Nike. The reverse shows him on 
horseback fighting King Porus, who is riding his elephant like a 
horse; cf. Charles Seltman, Greek Coins . . ., London, 1933, 
pp. 213 ff. with further particulars, and pl. xLrx, nos. 6 and 7. 
Dr. Harold S. Jantz of Princeton University draws my attention 
to what may be only a curious coincidence with the above: the six- 
teenth-century description of the single combat between the “Chris- 
tian Emperor” (on horseback) and the “Sultan of the Turks” (on 
an elephant), in the Second Report of Doctor John Faustus.. ., 
chap. xxii (ed. s.t. The English Wagner Book of 1594, by 
E. Richards: Literarhistorische Forschungen, xxxv, Berlin, 1907). 
I have been unable to trace a literary or pictorial source of trans- 
mission. In Arabic literature, though, a scene that is quite similar 
occurs: In ad-Damiri’s zodlogical handbook, the late fourteenth- 


The well known mimesis Alexandrou, if thus we may 
refer, for want of a better term, to the conscious reproduc- 
tion of the patterns established by Alexander the Great, in 
whose chain Pope Alexander VII curiously enough repre- 
sents one of the ultimate genuine links,”* began with the 
triumphant return of Dionysus from India. It need hardly 
be emphasized that in the first place Alexander imitated 
the god. The “Indian Triumph” lived on in man’s imagi- 
nation and furnished the prototype for Roman military and 
imperial triumphs with elephants which, in turn, were re- 
vived in the trionfi of the Italian Renaissance.** 

We have a description of such a Dionysian triumph as it 
was staged at Alexandria as part of the splendid pageant 
under Ptolemy II, in the third century B.c. The “Return 
of Dionysus from India,” a tableau-vivant consisting of the. 
statue of the god, some eighteen feet high, resting on the 
back of an artificial elephant, “directed” by the statue of a 
satyr-kornak, moved past the beholders in one of the carts.”° 

If in these first triumphs of the West the elephant with 
his howdah might appear as a symbol of vanquished might, 
in Roman ritual and art the elephant might be the ¢ri- 
umphator, for the Romans had learned from Hellenistic 
rulers to use elephants in battle. 

Yet a third type was destined to become perhaps most 
important in mediaeval and post-mediaeval art and 
thought: the victorious elephant who perishes in his tri- 
umph. A well known and rigidly “stylized” topos in classi- 
cal antiquity was the fight that arose from the mortal en- 
mity that supposedly existed between the elephant and the 
serpent. This battle, with its various strangle-holds, led to 
the unavoidable climax of mutually inflicted death. 


century Hayat-al-Hayawan, it is reported how the King of China, 
who only the night before had in humble disguise approached 
Alexander the Great in his tent, unexpectedly “presented himself 
mounted on a large elephant, and with a crown on his head.” Alex- 
ander was opposite him on horseback; here the identity ends, for 
the kings came to amiable terms; cf. edition and translation A. S. G. 
Jayakar, London, 1908, 11, pp. 570-572. 
23. Cf. note 148. 


24. Cf. Botho Graef, De Bacchi expeditione Indica monumentis 
expressa (Diss.), Berlin, 1886, pp. 12 ff. for elephants in Diony- 
sus’ triumph on sarcophagi. The best survey of representations of 
classical elephant-triumphs on coins is still found in Gisbert 
Cuperus, De Elephantis in Nummis obviis, Hagae Comitum, 1719, 
passim, For the first use of elephants in a Roman triumph under 
Pompey, cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, s.v. “triumphus,” 
col. 504, 49 ff. According to Pliny (Hist. nat., lib. vitt, chap. vi) 
Rome saw its first elephant-triumph in the year 275 B.c. For the 
survival of the elephants on the Roman triumphal arches on coins, 
etc., cf. Ferdinand Noack, “Triumph und Triumphbogen,” Vor- 
traége der Bibliothek Warburg, 1925-1926, Leipzig-Berlin, 1928, 
pp. 185 ff. See also note 51. 


25. The account of Callixeinus of Rhodos is found in the fa- 
mous description of Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae, lib. v, sec. 200 
(ed. Loeb, 11, p. 407). Goethe was inspired by this passage when in 
his Faust 11 (ll. 5393-5405) he had an elephant appear; but his 
elephant was “turmbeladen” and the triumph of the god was 
turned into a triumph of Wisdom. 
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A representation of this fight between the two animals 
may well be the earliest allegorical portrait of an eminent 
person in the guise of an elephant. Julius Caesar (whose 
gens, the Julia, prided themselves in the derivation of their 
name from the word elephas) prior to crossing the Rubicon 
is said to have struck a medal. The obverse shows, above 
the word CAESAR, the representation of an elephant 
trampling on a serpent (Fig. 8), as if thereby to announce 
to the Roman Senate, “you may vanquish the elephant, 
but in his death he will fall upon you and crush you.” The 
cryptographers of the Renaissance — and quite rightly so 
— interpreted Caesar’s medal as a hieroglyph for war 
(Figs. 9 a, b).?° 

In mediaeval animal-lore the fight between elephant and 
dragon became a fight between temperaments: the dragon, 
burning with thirst, waylays the coolblooded elephant. Of 
the very similar combat between elephant and rhinoceros 
we shall have occasion to hear more later on.*’ The par- 
ticular pattern of this fight even recurs in the Old Testa- 
ment. We read in the first Book of Maccabees that Eleazar 
Avaran of Juda engages in battle the war-elephant who 
carries King Antiochus V Eupator. The mortal combat be- 
tween man and beast ends with the sacrificial death of 
Eleazar who, meeting the same fate as the waylaying 
dragon, is squashed by the collapsing elephant whom he 


26. Pliny describes the climax of the fight between elephant and 
snake (Hist. nat., lib. vit, chap. xi, sec. 32) as follows: “con- 
moriuntur ea dimicatione, victusque conruens complexum elidit 
pondere.” For Caesar’s coin, cf. H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Ro- 
man Republic in the British Museum, London, 1910, 11, pl. ciii, 5; 
for iconographic and historical problems involved, cf. p. 387 
ibidem; for the etymology of the gens Julia, pp. 390 ff. For 
Caesar’s dealings with elephants in warfare and triumph, etc., cf. 
George Jennison, Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome, 
Manchester, 1937, pp. 58 ff. For the Renaissance interpretation, cf. 
Pierio Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, lib. 11, chap. ii, who, to be sure, 
does nat mention the traditional end of the fight but shows the en- 
counter between serpent and elephant on two woodcuts (ed. Lyon, 
1610, p. 16 “F” and “G”), as he has seen it “on Caesar’s coin”; 
woodcut “F” (showing the snake surging up to the elephant in a 
bellicose attitude) is interpreted as “challenger to war,” woodcut 
“G” (showing the serpent squashed underfoot by the elephant) as 
“war successfully brought to an end — bellum confectum.” 


27. I have been unable to find the elephant assigned to any given 
“temperament”; yet I have no doubt that being “cold,” “moist” 
and capable of reaching an age of two hundred years (Aristotle 
et sequentes) he figured as the phlegmatic counterpart to the 
choleric dragon: “Dimicationis praecipua causa est, quod ele- 
phantis, ut aiunt, frigidior inest sanguis, et ob id a draconibus 
avidissime torrente captantur aestu”; A. Neckam (De naturis rerum, 
libro duo, ed. Rolls series, London, 1863, 11, p. 225) after Solinus. 
In a moral sense, his “frigidity” makes him chaste; “Elephas 
namque, cujus os est ebur, castum est animal et adeo frigidae 
naturae ut super os ejus, id est super ebur posito gracile lineo panno, 
et super pannum posita pruna exstinguatur illaeso panno. Et os 
continuum claudit corpus ejus, unde dicitur invulnerabile. Signifi- 
cat autem sanctos et castos a telis diaboli invulnerabiles”; Honorius 
Augustodun., In canticum canticorum, v, 14 (“Venter ejus ebur- 
neus,. . .”). For the elephant-rhinoceros fight, cf. infra, p. 170. 
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had killed by splitting open his belly.”* Naturally Eleazar, 
who had “wanted to deliver his people and get himself a 
perpetual name,” was celebrated as the spiritual victor. The 
element of renown leaves no doubt that here we have one 
of the rare instances of a secular triumph within the Chris- 
tian sphere. St. Ambrose, who celebrated Eleazar as an 
outstanding representative of “‘virtus bellica,” ended his 
vivid account of the battle with the words: “‘Suo est sepul- 
tus triumpho.”*° In the Speculum humanae salvationis, fi- 
nally, Eleazar’s death (the scene had been illustrated at 
least as early as the eleventh century) was adduced as a 
prefiguration of Christ’s sacrificial death on the Cross 
(Fig. 10).°° 

But the opposite interpretation comes from the same 
chapter of Maccabees. Antiochus’ war-elephants were 
shown the juice of grapes and mulberries by their keepers, 


28. 1 Macc. 6: 43-46. The event is described very similarly in 
Flavius Josephus, Amtiquitates, lib. x11, chap. ix, sec. 4. For the 
best scholarly résumé of “quaecunque habentur de Elephantis in 
duobus Macchabaeorum libris,” cf. Samuel Bochart, Hierozoicon 
sive de animalibus S. Scripturae . . ., Leipzig, 1793, 1, 4b. 0, 
chap. xxvii, pp. 257-268. Pliny’s pronouncement: “. . . tergus 
ventri molle” (Historia naturalis, lib. vit, chap. x, 30) is part of 
the hunter’s lore as I was pleased to hear from Dr. Remington 
Kellogg, Curator of Mammals in the Smithsonian Institution in 
a letter which I owe to Dr. Herbert Friedmann of the same In- 
stitution: “. . . a rip or puncture of this area would be a fatal 
wound to most animals, the elephant being no exception.” 

29. De offictis ministrorum, lib. 1, chap. xl, J. P. Migne, ed., 
Patrologia Latina, xvi, cols. 81-82. The earliest illustrations of 
this scene date not prior to the eleventh century: (i) MS Leyden 
Perizoni 17, fol. 27 verso, reprod. A. Merton, Buchmalerei in St. 
Gallen, Leipzig, 1912, p. 64; (ii) MS Rod. B. iii, cod. lat. 6, Bibl. 
Nat. Paris, fol. 145 recto, reprod. Wilhelm Neuss, Die katalanische 
Bibelillustration . . ., Bonn and Leipzig, 1922, pl. 45, fig. 132. 
The latter is the only representation that to my knowledge 
shows Eleazar on horseback. 


30. Cf. J. Lutz and P. Perdrizet, Speculum humanae salvationis, 
Mihlhausen, 1907, chap. xxiv, ll. 91-98 and pl. 48. 

. . . Cum enim exercitus gentilium contra filios Israel bellavit, 

Eleazar occurens, elephantum eorum lancea perforavit, 

Qui sauciatus vulnere mortifero cecidit, 

Et super occisorem suum cadens, ipsum oppressit : 

Fortis impegit in fortem, et ambo corruerunt; 

Sic Eleazar in elephantem, et ambi morti fuerunt. 

Ita Christus fortis mortem inversit fortem 

Et per mortem suam nostram mortificavit mortem. . . 


Eleazar in the Speculum appears traditionally along with two other 
self-sacrificing heroes (King Codrus of Athens and Valerius 
Maximus) as a prefiguration of Christ who in the first picture is 
shown on the Cross. Typically enough, the Renaissance, by way of 
transference, imbues the elephant-draco fight with the ethical value 
of Eleazar’s deed, turning thereby, as is natural, the elephant into 
the true triumphator; cf. F. Picinelli, Mondo simbolico, Venice, 
1678, par. 306, p. 199, who in the tmpresa of Bartholomeo Rossi, 
alludes to the elephant as Christ who dying vanquishes death; other 
Renaissance mottos in connection with the elephant vs. dragon 
fight are: VICTOREM VINCO, CAEDIT CUM CADIT, OCCI- 
SUS OCCIDIT, in which latter instances the dragon symbolizes 
the devil. For the mediaeval tradition, cf. G. C. Druce, “The Ele- 
phant in Medieval Art,” Archaeological Journal, Lxxvi, 1919, 


pp. 33 ff. 
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to provoke them to fight. For this reason the elephant was 
interpreted as the symbol of the “Christian Soldier” who, 
beholding the blood that flowed from the side of Christ, 
enters the fight with the devil (Fig. 11). 


31. 1 Macc. 6: 34. G. C. Druce, of. cit., p. 26, draws attention 
to a marginal note in a thirteenth-century MS: “So also thou, O 
Christian man, when thou art about to enter the battle with the 
devil, in order that thou mayst be strengthened for bearing the ad- 
versities of this world, cast thine eyes on that cloth stained with 
the blood which flowed from the side of him that was crucified” ; 
the much-quoted Richard of St. Laurent (thirteenth century) in his 
De laudibus B. V. M., lib. 1 (the passage is known to me only 
through F. Picinelli’s Mondo simbolico, par. 329) writes as fol- 
lows: “Elephas viso sanguine non timet mori sed magis acuitur in 
proelium, & Beata Virgo, viso sanguine Filij, effuso in cruce, mori 
cum ipso non timuit, sed magis optauit. . . .” Without direct refer- 
ence to Richard we find in Renaissance emblematics, in Jan David’s 
Duodecim specula Deum aliquando videre . . ., Antwerp, 1610, 
among other mysteries of Christian revelation, the representation 
of an elephant, bending his right knee in front of a shining metal 
vessel (filled with blood) (pl. x, fig. H) (Fig. 11), which (on 
p. 140) is interpreted in a very similar manner: “Non dubium quo- 
que quin & Martyres, bellatores egregij, ducis sui Christi strenui 
IMITATORES, forte in bello effecti sint, tum in primis Christi 
strategi nostri, vt dixi, tum aliorum Sanctorum praedecessorum 
EXEMPLO: quem admodum tempore Machabaeorum elephantes, 
sanguine uvae & mori conspectu, in proelium acui consueverunt. 
Sic enim insigniores familiae nobiles praeclara suorum facinora 
depicta habere solent; quae ipsos suosque filios ac nepotes, ad 
eadem imitanda prouocarent.” 1 Macc. 6: 37: “Sed et turres ligneae 
super eos firmae, protegentes super singulas bestias: et super eas 
machinae [war-engines]: et super singulas viri virtutis triginta 
duo, qui pugnabant desuper: et intus magister bestiae,” would be 
interpreted, by Richard of St. Laurent, as the indestructible edi- 
fice of the Church, as it is supported by Mary (i.e., the elephant) 
— by her faith, good works, prayer, and example. Maurice Vlo- 
berg (La Vierge notre médiatrice, Grenoble, 1938) has very con- 
vincingly interpreted the elephant with his castle underneath a 
representation of the Assumption of the Virgin (in the fifteenth- 
century Book of Hours of Adelaide of Savoy, MS Chantilly, 
xiv B. 9, fol. 108 recto) as an allegory in terms of this thirteenth- 
century concept (p. 78, with further interesting material on “La 
Vierge guerriére” and reprod. on p. 75, op. cit.). This allegorical 
projection that sees in the castle-supporting elephant an illustra- 
tion of the church-supporting qualities of the Virgin, allows us to 
interpret the words: “Tu elephantem maximum, Virgo humillima, 
tibi subjugasti.”” This line is found in the De septem gaudiis B. V. 
Mariae, vi, |. 172, a work that (although independent) is often 
appended to the Speculum humanae salvationis. In this particular 
passage a number of mystical victories of the Virgin over various 
animals is enumerated. A negative interpretation (the only one I 
have been able to find) sees in the king the devil, in the array of 
battle elephants the tyrants, and in their towers the frailty of 
secular power; cf. Bible moralisée, MS Brit. Mus., Harley 1526, 
fol. 7 recto, reprod. ed. A. de Laborde, Paris, 1913, 111, no. 450. 
An attempt to interpret realistically the blood of grapes shown to 
the elephants before they enter battle is given by Ulysse Aldrovandi, 
De quadrupedibus solidipedibus, Bononiae, 1616, p. 461, who hints 
at a parallel: the red cloth used to incite the bulls in Spain. His- 
torically it may well be a garbled version of older accounts which 
tell of elephants being incited to belligerence by wine, as e.g., 
Aelian, of. cit., lib. x11, chap. viii. That this “Dutch courage” 
was not without danger to the elephants was pointed out by P. Gil- 
lius, Ex Aeliant hist., Lyon, 1535, chap. xiii: “Vt elephantus uini 
potione obliuiscitur fortitudinis, sic simia hausto uino . . . non 
est capiendum difficilis”; elephants and apes are the only animals 
that habitually will get drunk (I owe this interesting bit of infor- 


The continuous survival of the classical accounts of ele- 
phants in mediaeval letters, also pertains in the figural tradi- 
tion, especially with representations of war-tower-carrying 
elephants. This tradition can be traced from the third cen- 
tury B.c. down to the seventeenth century, where, after 
all, we find it still operative in Bernini’s monument. 

For a representative classical example one might point to 
the war-tower upon a female elephant, shown on a South 
Italian dish of Gnatian ware, dating from about the first 
half of the third century B.c. (Fig. 12).** In mediaeval 
convention, further proof of the persistence of tradition, we 
shall find tower-carrying elephants even where the text 
does not call for the tower at all.** 

In mediaeval geography it is difficult to tell whether it 
is on account of mediaeval convention or direct classical 
tradition that the elephant with his castle appears on the 
relatively late remnants of the cosmos-maps of classical 
times. The Hereford Map, among the most important 
mappae mundi that can boast classical ancestry, drawn and 
painted in the thirteenth century, seems to suggest — by 
the very absence of the customary legendary information 
on elephants — the possibility of an ultimate antique pro- 
totype (Fig. 13). India is marked on the maps of this type 
by an elephant with an explanatory text which, in the case 
of the Hereford Map, runs as follows: “India sends the 
largest elephants whose teeth are supposed to be ivory and 
of whom the Indians make use in warfare by putting towers 


on them.’’** 


mation to Dr. H. W. Janson, in whose forthcoming study on apes 
more will be found on this topic). It may be that the idea lingers in 
modern English slang, in phrases such as “to cop the elephant” = get 
tipsy; cf. E. Partridge, 4 Dictionary of Slang, London, 1938, q.¥. 

32. Museum, Villa Giulia. The painting was undoubtedly in- ° 
spired by the first elephants seen in Italy (cf. Pliny, Historia natu- 
ralis, lib. vit, chap. vi, 16) ; C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Grieksche 
Ceramiek, Rotterdam, 1936, pl. XLVI, no. 134 and p. 145, and for 
an earlier type, a clay mold used for baking purposes, reproduced 
by G. A. S. Snijder, “Twee voorstellingen van strijdolifanten,” 
Bulletin van de Vereeniging tot bevordering der kennis van de 
antike beschaving, 11, 1927, pp. 9-11 (with reproduction). Cf. 
also, for the theme in general, Cuperus’ book mentioned in note 24 
supra. The standard work on the use of elephants in warfare is still 
P. Damiano Armandi, Histoire militaire des éléphants, Paris, 1843. 
For the possible transmission of the motif through chessmen, cf. 
note 37 infra. 

33. The best modern survey of the elephant and castle motif, 
especially in English art, is found in G. C. Druce’s excellent arti- 
cle: “The Elephant in Medieval Art,” Archaeological Journal, 
LXXVI, 1919, pp. 1-73. For interesting details, cf. G. F. Kunz, 
Ivory and the Elephant . . ., New York, 1916, Richard Bern- 
heimer, Romanische Tierplastik . . ., Munich, 1931, pp. 98 ff. 
and pl. xxxv; Hans von der Gabelentz, Die kirchliche Kunst im 
italienischen Mittelalter, Strassburg, 1907, p. 269; C. Ricci, Jl 
Tempio malatestiano, Milan—Rome, 1925, s.a., chap. xi; Heinrich 
Zimmer, Das Spiel um den Elefanten, Munich, 1929, Introduc- 
tion (cum grano salis). 

34. Cf. Konrad Miller, Mappae mundi . . ., Stuttgart, 1896, 
IV, p. 37. The Erbstorf map (of. cit., v, pp. 58 ff.) has a white, 
towerless elephant of inferior quality and an inscription which con- 
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Of actual elephants the Middle Ages saw only few. Not 
one is known to have reached Europe between 802 and the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century. The last living ele- 
phant to put in an appearance — at the very threshold of 
the Middle Ages — was the once famous Abulabaz, whom 
Charlemagne is supposed to have received as a gift from the 
court of Harun-al-Rashid. Abulabaz died in 804 after 
nearly four years in Frankish hands. Although his presence 
was vividly recorded in contemporary chronicles, there is 
no immediate evidence of his presence in Carolingian art.*° 


nects the conventional substance of the bestiaries with classical ac- 
counts. In later maps elephants will also be found to mark Africa, 
and it is with reference to those that Swift remarks: 

So Geographers, in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o’er inhabitable downs, 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


Cf. the Genoese World Map (ca. 1457); reprod. George H. T. 
Kimble, Geography in the Middle Ages, London, 1938, pl. XVII. 
In seventeenth-century maps the elephant still appears, as on Gio- 
vanni Giacomo Rossi’s map of the PENISOLA DELL INDIA, of 
the year 1683 (Mercurio geografico . . ., Rome, 1684, fol. 
xxxx1), elaborately emblazoned, with his mahout, and with apes 
hugging one another, and a native maiden pointing at the legend 
on his saddle-drape; but he is off the map and fills the void of the 
Indian Ocean. 


35. That Abulabaz was carefully observed is shown by the re- 
mark in Dicuil’s Liber de mensura orbis terrae (dated 825), 
chap. vii, sec. 35 (ed. Gustav Parthey, Berlin, 1870, p. 55): 
“Julius (Africanus) . . . de elephantibus . falso loquitur 
dicens, elephantem numquam iacere, dum ille sicut bos certissime 
iacet, ut populi communiter regni Francorum elephantem in tem- 
pore imperatoris Karoli viderunt.” Abulabaz came from Bagdad, 
accompanied by his rector, the African Jew Isaac, and both win- 
tered at Vercelli (801-802) on their way to Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
Charlemagne received the elephant along with other gifts from the 
East; cf. Paul Clemen, Die romanische Monumentalmalerei in 
den Rheinlanden, Dusseldorf, 1916, p. 711 and note 88 (in the 
one-vol, ed.). Abulabaz, now merely the object of footnotes, was, 
not so long ago, popularly as famous as “Bucephalus” or “Rosi- 
nante”; Dr. Panofsky drew my attention to a passage in Kortum’s 
equally forgotten Jobsiade (ed. Miinster and Hamm, 1784, pt. 1, 
chap. xxxvii, stanza 28) in which the author, fired — it seems to 
me — by Lucian’s example, describes how none of the “great per- 
sonages” of history has been passed by Death (whom he calls 
Freund Hein) : 


Selbst Bucenhalus und Rossinanten 
Abulabaz Elephanten, 

Ross Bayard und Bileams Eselin 

Nahm Freund Hain zum Morgenbrod hin. 


In Carolingian literature we find — isolated and almost without 
sequence — the nearly altogether negative interpretation that ad- 
duces the physical “monstrosity” of the elephant as proof for his 
signifying the “sinner debased by his evil deeds”; thus Hrabanus 
Maurus, De universo, lib. vit, chap. i, Patrologia Latina, cx}, 
col. 222: “Elephas autem significat peccatorem immanem sceleri- 
bus, et facinorum deformitate squalidum,” to which, however, he 
adds: “attamen tales saepe ad Christum conuertuntur.” This view 
is all the more astounding as it follows quite abruptly after the 
account which Hrabanus found in Isidore’s Etymologiae (lib. x11, 
sec. 16). Hrabanus’ further reference to the Queen of Sheba’s visit 
to Solomon (111 Kings 10: 22), and the import of “apes and ele- 
phants” (dentes elephantorum, are the words in the Vulgate), has 
remained almost without sequence, as far as I could ascertain. If 
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On the other hand representations of elephants, by no 
means rare, drew on types “outside nature.” In the ninth 
century we find on the one hand the earliest of the mediae- 
val Phystologus illustrations in the Codex of the Stadtbiblio- 
thek in Bern, and on the other the elephant of the so-called 
Lucca-Physiologus, which in every respect seems to stand 
at the end of the classical tradition (Fig. 15): in being an 
illustration of a chapter on the medical properties of the 
various parts of the elephant it is in line with writings of the 
type of Sextus Placidus’ De medicamentis ex animalibus 
liber (Fig. 16), while iconographically it seems to derive 
from provincial Roman “venationes” of the type of the 
Bern elephant-mosaic from Avenches in Switzerland 


(Fig. 17).® 


we may assume that the Liber formularum, which goes under the 
name of St. Eucherius (fifth century), is indeed by that writer, a 
source for Hrabanus would be assured; for there we find (chap. v, 
“de animantibus”; Patrologia Latina, L, col. 751) under the sub- 
heading “Bestiae: diabolus, vel homines feri . . .” as part of a 
series of almost exclusively negative statements on the “moraliter” 
interpretation of animals, the identical reference to the elephant 
as sinner and to the apes and elephants of King Solomon. Hrabanus’ 
allegory can naturally not be said to represent the Carolingian 
view on elephants: The Liber monstrorum de diversis generibus, 
of uncertain date (but apparently only slightly earlier than Hraba- 
nus’ De universo) treats, in its second part, of the elephant without 
deviation from the “classical canon”; ed. M. Haupt, Berlin, 1863, 
p. 17, sec. 3; cf. M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur 
des Mittelalters, Munich, 1911, 1, pp. 114-118. For a late-mediae- 
val instance of the elephant as “man, the sinner,” cf. note 44; see 
also note 75. 


36. The Bern MS (318) illustrates the mandrake scene in fol. 
19 recto and on the verso the hunting-story (cf. note 44 infra) 
and the baby elephant’s water-nativity; cf. Helen Woodruff, “The 
Physiologus of Bern . . .,” ART BULLETIN, XII, 1930, pp. 226 ff. 
and figs. 43 and 44. It should not be overlooked that the Bern 
illustrations, as Miss Woodruff has shown, go back to archetypes 
of the second to fourth centuries a.p. (p. 242 ibidem). These, 
however, as I think, antedate the Physiologus. That they may have 
come from entirely different texts has been shown by Dr. Kurt 
Weitzmann who brought to my attention representations of ele- 
phants in the book-illumination of the third century A.D. which, 
we may assume, survive in a Greek tenth- (or eleventh-) century 
copy of Oppian’s Cynegetica whose text (illustrated from the be- 
ginning) was composed around 212 a.p.; cf. MS graecum 479, 
R. Biblioteca Marciana, Venice. I am most grateful to Dr. Weitz- 
mann for permission to publish the elephant on fol. 36 recto from 
a photograph in his possession (Fig. 14); for the MS cf. A. W. 
Bijvanck, “De Geillustreerde Handschriften van Oppianus’ ‘Cyne- 
getica,’” Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch historisch Instituut, 
V, 1925, pp. 34-64 passim. The account of the elephant’s birth in a 
watery hideout, in a swamp, on an island (not found in the Physi- 
ologus but undoubtedly derived from classical hints of the ele- 
phant’s fondness for rivers and lakes) is related to the fear of 
dragons; Isidor (Etymologiae, lib. x11, sec. 16; Patrologia Latina, 
LXXxxil, col. 436): “. . . quando autem parturiunt, in aquis vel 


insulis dimittunt fetus propter dracones. . . .” It becomes one of 


the stock accounts of the bestiaries. The character of the flight- 
nativity gives the elephant’s birth a strongly messianic flavor. How- 
ever, a standard interpretation — as in the case of the plucking of 
the mandrake-root (cf. note 93) — does not exist. Thus we find 
(i) in the treatise De bestiis et aliis rebus (that often goes under 
Hugo de S. Victor’s name), Jib. 11, chap. xxv, Patrologia Latina, 
CLXXxvil, col. 72 (with a hint at Psalm xx [39]: 2):“. .. prae- 
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The epoch that par excellence was ruled by the ex- 
emplar, which did not aim at similitude but rather at the 
“true” image as it pre-existed in the artist’s mind, could 
well do without elephants as models and yet create the 
most convincingly beautiful elephantine creatures, such as 
the one in the twelfth-century Bestiary of Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library (Fig. 18).*" 


cipitati sunt de paradiso in hunc mundum quasi in stagnum aquarum 
multarum.” (ii) More charitable, in Alexander Neckam’s “adap- 
tatio,” De naturis rerum, lib. 1, chap. cxlv, p. 226: “Sic 
sic antiquus draco hominem persequitur, sed ad aquas gratiae se 
transferat homo, ut ejus insidias vitet.” (iii) In Richard de Fourni- 
val’s Bestiaire d’amour the secret water-birth is held up as a-pat- 
tern of amorous discretion that should be emulated by the lady; 
cf. G. C. Druce, Archaeological Journal, LXxv1, 1919, p. 32. The 
scene, male defending mother and child against the onslaught of 
the dragon, is shown, e.g., in MS Sloane 278, reprod. by Druce, 
op. cit., pl. 11, no. 1. 1 am greatly indebted to Dr. Hanns Swarzen- 
ski for permission to publish here for the first time the elephant of 
the Lucca MS 296, R. Bibliotheca Governatica, fol. 50 verso. The 
literary source has yet to be established. For its “prototype,” cf. 
the Roman elephant in the mosaic at Bern (Bibliothéque de la 
Ville), W. Déonna, L’ Art romain en Suisse, Geneva, 1942, pl. 94. 


37. MS 1i. 4. 26, fol. 7 recto; ed. in facsimile, M. R. James, 
Roxburghe Club, Oxford, 1929. Sources of influence, primary as 
well as secondary, existed in abundance. In the treasures elephants 
might be found apart from MSS and chessmen on textiles, cf., e.g., 
the Byzantine eleventh-century tissue in the Reliquary of Aachen, 
reprod. O. von Falke, Decorative Silks, 3rd ed. New York, 1936, 
fig. 185. Mention has often been made of the possible influence of 
chessmen gua chessmen on the mediaeval and post-mediaeval ele- 
phants who carry castles in the West. But the “castle” or rook de- 
rives from the Indian war-chariot and has no relation, as the name 
might erroneously suggest, to the elephant’s castle. The influence 
of the “third piece” of the old Indian game, which does show the 
elephant with (ordinarily) two fighters in his castle and a kornak 
on its head, has never been great. Although such pieces could be 
found in mediaeval treasures they were, to our knowledge, never 
recognized and therefore never used in the Western chess game itself. 
When chess entered Europe in the eleventh century, it was in the 
abstracted shapes of the Arabian chessmen. The “third piece,” 
al fil (hence modern French “aufin” and “fou[1],” corresponding 
to our bishop), had been denaturalized into the shape of a cone 
with two fairly shallow horn-shaped excrescences — the latter the 
quondam soldiers of the figurative Indian prototype. The Arabian 
chessman to which mediaeval players referred as “cornutus,” be- 
came, by way of association with the bifurcate bishop’s mitre, the 
bishop of the European chess game. For the problem as a whole and 
in particular for the very striking eleventh-century piece in the 
Fitzhenry Collection, in England, in which a bishop, wearing his 
“two-horned” mitre is carved into the flank of a double-horned 
Arabian al fil, cf. Adolph Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen 
aus der romanischen Zeit, 1v, Berlin, 1926, fig. 19 on p. 7 and 
chap. “Die Schachfiguren,” pp. 4-7. For the possible relation: In- 
dian figurative chessman —thirteenth-century English church 
carving, cf. note 48 infra. It is interesting to note that in mediaeval 
China a situation prevailed with regard to elephants that in many 
ways offers parallels to that of the European Middle Ages. Ele- 
phants were, at least in northern China, hardly known at all — yet 
they were being represented in “a long tradition of inaccuracy,” 
while off and on a single specimen would reach one of the im- 
perial menageries as a tributary gift from the South; cf. A. C. 
Soper, “Four Columns from a Chinese Temple,” Honolulu Acad- 
emy of Arts Special Studies, 1, April 8, 1947, pp. 14 ff. (and 
fig. 3), where the artistic repercussion of one of those rare visitors 
is related to the general background. 


Frederick II acquainted Italy and northern Europe with 
exotic animals once more. His menageries, among other 
rarities, contained elephants, and were for years on end 
and on many different occasions much in evidence.** The 
influence of this novel source of “reality” may — in vari- 
ous stages ranging from timid attempts to masterly perfec- 
tion — best be studied in the work of an Englishman: in 
the chronicled accounts as well as the drawings by Matthew 
Paris. The account of the reception of Richard of Corn- 
wall in 1241 by the jubilant citizens of Cremona, accom- 
panied by their proudest show-piece, the Cremona elephant, 
is illustrated by a little drawing of the elephant with his 
castle (Fig. 19). In spite of much narrative detail which, 
in a way, is new, the elephant’s figure still remains basically 
within the convention of the exemplar of the time. Mat- 
thew shows us the magister bestie quaintly ringing a bell 
as he steers the animal while his amanuensis prods it be- 
hind. In the elephant’s castle a band of professional cheer- 
leaders, ten or more joculatores, are shown belaboring their 
various musical instruments and clapping their hands. The 


féte which the modern beholder may not be able to con-. 


template without mirth was, in more than one respect, 
epoch-making. Apart from coming close to being a “tri- 
umph” in the Roman manner, it was without doubt the 
first late-mediaeval instance of the enactment of a secular 
princely entrée on record. But while these points may have 
escaped the participants, they were surely all aware of the 
fact that the elephant had come, as a gift to Frederick II, 
from Prester John’s earthly paradise in the East, a most 
palpable corroboration of his famous Letter.*° 


38. For a discussion of Frederick’s menageries, and for further 
bibliographical material, cf. Ernst Kantorowicz, Kaiser Friedrich 
der Zweite (Erganzungsband), Berlin, 1931, p. 137. A wealth of 
interesting information on owners of animals in the Middle Ages 
will be found in a charming little study which Dr. Hanns Swarzen- 
ski brought to my attention: Alexander Kaufmann, “Ueber Thier- 
liebhaberei im Mittelalter . . .,” Historisches Jahrbuch (Gérres- 
Gesellschaft), v, 1884, pp. 399-423. 


39. The Cremonenses, always Frederick’s favorites, offered 
what may be called an entrée with the one modification that their 
ordre marched out of the town (although we can safely assume 
that they would have brought Richard back with them). Matthew’s 
source was the Duke himself, “choc comes plenius narravit,” and the 
account in the Chronica majora (London, Rolls Series Lvl, 
1872-1883, Iv) reads: “Appropinquanti autem Cremonam 
veniebant obviam gaudenter Cremoneses, elephantem imperatoris 
mirabiliter ornatum producentes, et portantem machinae ligneae 
propugnaculum, in quo quidam magistri bestiae residebant, 
tubis canentes, et manibus joculando applaudentes.” For Matthew’s 
drawing cf. MS Parker 16, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
fol. 151 verso; reprod. M. R. James, “The Drawings of Matthew 
Paris,” Walpole Society, XIV, 1925-1926, pl. xvi, no. 80. Cf. 
also Eric G. Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts . . ., 
Paris, 1926, p. 57. For the historical background, cf. Hugo 
Koch, Richard von Cornwall . . (Diss.), Strassburg, 1887, 


p. 59. Prester John’s Letter (extant from the twelfth cen- 
tury on in many versions) was finally circulated as addressed to 
Frederick II; it contains interesting reports of elephants and their 
use on journeys (cf. note 51 infra) but there is no allusion to the 
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The palm for “intended realism” has always gone to 
Villard de Honnecourt’s famous lion. Villard noted that 
he had drawn him “al vif” (Figs. 20 and 21 ).*° It has been 
pointed out that what counted is his claim, the Wollen, 
rather than his achievement, the Kdémnen. Yet, the second 
stage in Matthew Paris’ mastery of the elephant’s appear- 
ance, as represented by the set of drawings of the elephant 
who reached England in 1255, as a gift from Louis [X to 
Henry III,“ stands on an altogether different level as a 


gift of an elephant to the Emperor in any of the versions I have 
been able to see. The best brief survey on the pertinent aspects and 
a select bibliography on the Prester John Letter will be found 
in Rudolf Wittkower, “Marvels of the East,” Journal of the 
Warburg Institute, V, 1942, p. 181 and notes. Brunetto Latini, J/ 
Tesoro di Brunetto Latini, volgarizzato da Bono Giamboni. . ., 
ed. P. Chabaille, Bologna, 1878-1883, II, p. 246, mentions the 
derivation of the Cremona elephant: “E si dicono li Crimonesi, che 
il secondo Federigo ne mend uno a Cremona, il quale a lui aveva 
mandato Prete Gianni d’India.” Mention might here be made, if 
only curiositatis causa, of France’s “official” primordium of a 
princely entrée on the authority of Théodore Godefroy (the great 
seventeenth-century specialist on fétes) who claims (Le Céré- 
monial francois, Paris, 1649, 1, p. 634) that the first was good 
King Gontran’s entry into Orleans on 4 July 585, when “immense 
crowds came out to meet him with standards and banners, singing 
songs in his praise”; cf. Gregory of Tours, History of the Franks, 
lib. vit, chap. i, ed./tr. O. M. Dalton, Oxford, 1927, I, p. 329. 


40. Villard, it should not be forgotten, has two lions “al vif”; 
the first one (Album, fol. 24 recto, ed. H. R. Hahnloser, Villard 
de Honnecourt, Vienna, 1935, pl. 47) has certain merits where 
realism is concerned. The second one, em face (ibidem verso, ed. cit., 
pl. 48) appears with the legend: “lion, si com on le voit par de- 
vant; et sacies bien qu’il fu contrefait al vif.” This statement means 
only that Villard wants us to know that he worked from the living 
model. It does not exclude the legitimate fact that between Villard 
and the model there stood the pre-established vision of ‘“what-a- 
lion-ought-to-look-like.” This vision may well have been of a 
composite nature; at any rate we cannot point to any one absolute 
prototype. Leonardo Olschki, Guillaume Boucher . . ., Baltimore, 
1946, on pp. 83 ff., 114 ff., has some interesting if not entirely 
convincing observations on Eastern prototypes. One might point 
even closer to Villard’s range of possible acquaintance, viz., to the 
Lion of St. Mark at Venice, whose head agrees with that of Vil- 
lard’s down to small details (such as the hole at the root of the 
lion’s nose — where the two fail to agree, the bronze lion has been 
restored) ; cf. the excellent reproduction in J. B. Ward Perkins, 
“The Bronze Lion of St. Mark at Venice,” Amtiquity, XXI, 1947, 
no. 81, pls. i-iv, and fig. 1, indicating restored parts, such as the 
curls crowning the lion’s head and the paws, which may almost be 
reconstructed from Villard’s drawing. I am once more indebted to 
Dr. Hanns Swarzenski for permission to publish here for the first 
time the remarkable representation of the Lion in the original 
manuscript of the Liber floridus, MS 92 Ghent University Library, 
fol. 56 verso (Fig. 21), completed 1120; this representation, as 
Dr. Swarzenski pointed out to me, must somehow have been at the 
back of Villard’s mind when he drew his lions, which is doubly as- 
sured by the fact that the porcus [“spinosus” scil.| of the Liber 
floridus recurs on Villard’s page as the almost identical porcupine. 
For a discussion of the Liber floridus cf. L. Delisle, ““Manuscrits du 
‘Liber Floridus,’” Notices et extraits de manuscrits, Paris, 1905, 
XXXVIII, pt. 2, pp. 577, 583, 585. 

41. The transaction is described by Matthew Paris, Chronica 
majora; he adds the following reflection: “Nec redimus quod un- 
quam aliquis elephas visus est in Anglia, immo nec etiam in partibus 
cisalpinis, praeter illum; unde confluebant populi ad tantae specta- 
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documentation of the newly awakened “realism” of the 
thirteenth century. The finest of these huge sketches shows 
the African elephant, tied according to mediaeval custom, 
to the stump of a tree (or pole) as he is tended by his mas- 
ter, one “Henricus de Flor.”*” The explanatory legend, 
which Matthew added to his magnificent sketch, represents 
one of the primordia in the evolution of proportional studies. 
Here for the first time proportional relations are rendered 
pictorially and in perfect illustration of an explicit state- 
ment to the effect that “by the size of the man drawn here, 
the size of the beast which is here represented, can be esti- 
mated” (Fig. 22).** 

These qualities not only raise Matthew Paris’ elephant 
of 1255 above his first drawing of 1241, but also mark a 
decisive step in the evolution of mediaeval seeing and think- 
ing. As an artistic achievement, the later drawing repre- 
sents a fundamental change in objective. As a “scientific” 


culum raritas”; the elephant died after four years in the Tower; cf. 
H. Sands, “Extracts from the Documentary History of the Tower 
of London,” Archaeological Journal, LXIX, 1912, p. 166. 


42. The “de flor” in the keeper’s name might stand for Florence 
(de Florentia) but equally well for “de Floriaco,” and in the latter 
case refer to one of the two or three “Fleurys” in France; cf. 
P. C. E. Deschamps, Dictionnaire de géographie, Paris, 1870, 
s.4. vv. The only other keeper known by name might well be a 
Frenchman who in that case would have taken over from a native 
mahout. Dr. Foulet informed me that France had been around 
the middle of the thirteenth century host to at least two elephants, 
as suggested by the following sources: (i) Jean Sire de Joinville, 
Histoire de Saint Louis . . ., ed. Natalis de Wailly, 3rd ed. Paris, 
1874, sec. 518 on p. 284, where we find an enumeration of gifts 
sent by the Emirs of Egypt to the French king: “Et avec ces choses, 
envoierent au roy un oliphant que li roys envoia en France” (date: 
between 1251-1252); this may have been the African elephant 
that finally reached England. (ii) On the wax-tablets of Johannes 
Sarraceni (cf. Guigniaut et de Wailly, Recueil des historiens des 
Gaules et de la France, xxl, 1855, p. 355 H, par. 205 (also par. 
54 e; cf. Index) the following payment is listed as having been 
made on behalf of St. Louis on 14 November 1256 (i.e., after 
Henry de Flor and his elephant had crossed the Channel) : “Peluau, 
qui gardet l’orifant, per regem, xx. s [= 20 solidos].” Another 
possibility, however vague, should not be overlooked: the word 
peluau may have been the Frenchmen’s fairest possible phonetic 
approximation to Arabic for “keeper of the elephants,” viz. fayydl; 
cf. ad-Damiri, Haydt-al-Hayawan, ed. and tr. A. S. G. Jayakar, 
London, 1908, II, p. 567. 

43. A study of Matthew Paris as an artist is still needed. Repro- 
duction by M. R. James, of. cit., pl. vi (as no. 27) after MS 
Parker 16, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, fol. 4 recto. The 
same beast in MSS Nero D 1, fol. 161 verso (James, of. cit., 
pl. xxv [as no. 135] without keeper but interesting detail-study of 
the trunk in two basic positions) and Julius D. vit, fol. 114 recto. 
Cf. also Sir T. Duffus Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue of Materials 
relating to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1871, 
Ill, pp. 117-119. The inscription reads: “Henricus de flor . . . / 
magister bestie. // per quantitatem hominis / hic protracti con- 
siderari potest / quantitas bestie hic figurati [sic].” Three hundred 
years later, observations of comparable succinctness again appear 
when Girolamo Cardano describes the young elephant at the court 
of Mary of Bohemia: “. . . illius altitudo tanta erat, ut homo 


erectis manibus non attingeret dorsum,” De subtilitate, Basel, 1553, 
Pp. 307. 
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document it is a straw in the wind that blows in the direc- 
tion of a new era of discovery: In the naturalists’ investiga- 
tion pari passu with Matthew Paris’ realistic portrayal, the 
understanding of the elephant’s nature reaches — in the 
van of the Aristotelian revival — the highest level since 
late-classical times. Albert the Great not only knew Aris- 
totle on elephants but had been at pains to gather, in the 
course of his own extremely rich and detailed studies of 
elephants’ physiology and mores, fresh information from 
“reliable” travellers abroad. Albert was the first once more 
to explode the seemingly immortal libel that “elephants 
have no joints,” not by weighing authorities but simply by 
arguing that elephants would then be unable to walk in a 
co-ordinated manner.** Nevertheless the “‘jointless” ele- 


44. Before Albertus Magnus, Alexander Neckam, author of one 
of the earliest “school books,” the De naturis rerum, expressly cited 
classical authority (Solinus and Cassiodorus) in writing about the 
elephant. Even where he found occasion to offer the odd allegorical 
“adaptatio,” he quoted authority in the spirit of humanistic allu- 
sion (citing beside the Bible the classical authors) rather than in 
the spirit of homiletic or mystic interpretation (lib. 11, chap. cxliii 
begins: “Refert Cassiodorus . .”). Cassiodorus himself had 
dealt with the properties and peculiarities of the elephant by way 
of a learned aside, attached to an order to put on their feet again 
a set of third-century bronze elephants. His account, which fits into 
his grandiose scheme to restore the dilapidated monuments of classi- 
cal antiquity, is conspicuous through its lack of allegory (Variae, 
lib. x, epistola xxx, Patrologia Latina, Lx1Xx, cols. 818 ff.). Vincent 
of Beauvais, Albertus Magnus’ great counterpart in learning, is 
perhaps of all thirteenth-century compilers, the least speculative 
and the most comprehensive. His chapters on the elephant (Specu- 
lum naturale, ed. Strassburg, s.a. (ca. 1480), 11, ib. xx), XXXVIII 
to Lil, offer an entirely uncritical assemblage of excerpts from 
classical as well as mediaeval authorities; his quotations begin 
with the name of his authority, be it Aristotle, Pliny, Solinus, the 
Physiologus or Thomas of Cantimpré’s Liber de naturis rerum. 
Where he quotes the P/ystologus, he will often omit the moraliza- 
tion. The quotation is usually close enough to contain nothing of 
Vincent’s ‘own stand. Albertus Magnus’ approach differs from both 
the bestiaries and the “school books” of the type of Alexander’s 
De naturis and of Vincent’s Speculum: One instance will suffice to 
illustrate both Albertus’ method of original inquiry and his 
catholicity of interest which in this particular case embraces, as we 
would now call it, folklore as well; in his De animalibus, lib. vitt, 
tract. 1, chap. iii, par. 31, we hear of the African “mask-hunt”: 
“Et hoc idem narravit michi fide dignus, qui in terra illa fuerat, 
addens quod percussor [here: “the one who wounds the animal” ] 
elefantis horribili colore pingit caput et faciem, et transfigurat se, 
ne postea cum domesticatus est elephas, possit cognosci: quia aliter 
elefas interficeret eum.” About the elephant’s joints Albertus (of. 
cit., lib, XXII, tract. 2, chap. i, par. 51) sums up: “. . . si nullas 
haberet flexuras, non posset habere gressum ordinatum.” It might 
perhaps be argued that Albertus’? voice was drowned out by the 
murmur of the “imperiti,” but he stood by no means alone with 
his tenet. Bartholomaeus Anglicus, e.g., wrote in his alphabetically 
arranged lexicon (a book that was in everyone’s hands at Paris Uni- 
versity) with respect to the elephant’s ability to recognize royalty: 
*, . reuerentiae gratia sua genua incuruant,” and elsewhere 
“Elephas autem quando sedet flectit pedes suos sed non potest 
flectere pedes iiij propter pondus corporis sed fulcitur [“balances”] 
super latus dextrum vel sinistrum & dormit stante copore & pedes 
posteriores flectit sicut homo” (De proprietatibus rerum, lib. xviil, 
chaps. xli and xlii). Both Albertus and Bartholomaeus seem to have 
had Aristotle (Historia animalium, 11, i) in mind, who grants 


phant remained the sime gua non of the most popular and 
long lived of all elephant-legends and moralizations. In 
later years the fallacy had to be assailed time and again by 
enlightened spirits such as Petrus Gillius (1535), Girolamo 
Cardano (1552), Francois Rabelais (1564), Shakespeare 
(ca. 1600), Thomas Coryate (1616), David Ferrand 
(1627), Sir Thomas Browne (1646), and undoubtedly 


many others.*® Even more menacing, at least to elephant- 


that the elephant is able to bend his legs but only with great diffi- 
culty so that (and this is borne out by modern zoology) he prefers 
to sleep in an upright position. On the other hand, the tenet of the 
elephant’s absolute lack of joints was time-honored and tenacious: 
Ktesias had been the first to broadcast it; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopdadie, V, p. 2249, 42 ff. and Max Wellmann, “Der Physi- 
ologus . . .,” Philologus (Supplementband) xx1l, 1, 1930, p. 30, 
with further bibliography and data which show that classical writ- 
ers were about divided on the point. For the problem as a whole 
cf. also G. C. Druce, of. cit., p. 28. Hence the account — second 
only in importance to that of the mandrake (cf. note 93) — of the 
elephant-hunt (”.b. that Julius Caesar, Commentarii, lib. vi, chap. 
xxvii, tells the same story of the alces of Germania, without, as is 
needless to say, the happy ending, let alone an added moral) as 
follows: the hunters weaken the oldest elephant’s “sleeping tree” 
so that he will collapse with it as he tries to lean against it at night. 
On account of his stiff-jointedness he will be unable to raise him- 
self unaided. When he trumpets, thirteen older elephants hasten to 
his succor, but in vain — until the fourteenth, the smallest of the 
elephants, comes, who puts his trunk under the oldest elephant and 
rolls him over. This was understood to signify the Fall of Adam 
(the oldest), whom Moses and the prophets tried to help to his 
feet again. Only Christ (the tiniest elephant) could succeed. The 
story, still lacking in the Physiologus, becomes the most frequently 
told legend in the bestiaries. An Italian group stands apart: the 
narrative ends with the elephant’s death and the moral indicates 
that the elephant represents man the sinner (under the spell of 
Superbia) who heavily leans on things terrestrial and is overcome 
by the devil; cf. Ein tosco-wenezianischer Bestiarius, ed. M. Gold- 
staub and R. Wendriner, Halle, 1892, p. 60; no doubt a revival of 
Hrabanus’ peccator immanis (cf. note 35 supra) as has been ob- 
served by Goldstaub and Wendriner, p. 419, note 1. Finally, the 
animal fable at the close of the Middle Ages shows an interesting 
attempt to pacify the mutually exclusive statements that the ele- 
phant “greets his king” (Pliny) and that he cannot bend his knees. 
No. 89 of Nicolaus Pergamenus’ Dialogus creaturarum tells how 
the elephant is denounced for not having curtseyed as his king, the 
lion, passed through the forest. The elephant, having assured the 
lion of his good will, “sed flectere me non possum, propter quod 
genua non habeo,” is absolved and his denigrators are repre- 
hended; ed. J. G. Th. Grasse, Die beiden dltesten Fabelbiicher des 
Mittelalters . . ., Tiibingen, 1880, p. 237. For interesting variants 
of this legend cf. G. C. Druce, of. cit., pp. 1 ff. and Friedrich 
Lauchert, Geschichte des Phystologus, Strassburg, 1889, pp. 34 ff. 
Johannes Sambucus (1534-1584), a Hungarian (best known as 
court physician and historian to Maximilian II), one of the earliest 
emblematists, depicts the elephant leaning against his tree and un- 
aware of the hunter who vigorously belabors the tree with his axe: 
so easily can be overcome he who “in proelia Martis / Arma, viros, 
turrim, tergore vectat opes!” Thus was Atalanta deceived by the 
golden apples, the Peliades by Medea’s ruse and, apparently, Sam- 
bucus senior, to whom the emblem is dedicated under the motto 
NUSQUAM TUTA FIDES, by people whom he had given every- 
thing: cf. Emblemata, Antwerp (Plantin), 1564, p. 184. 


45. Petrus Gillius (commenting on Aelian’s Historia animalium, 
lib. 1, chap. ii, ed. Lyon, 1535, pp. 28 ff.) ; Girolamo Cardano, 
De subtilitate, Basel, 1553, lib. x, p. 307: “Vbi archiepiscopus 
Mediolanensis adesset, monitus, illum inclinatis anterioribus cruri- 
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allegory, would seem the statement with which Albert con- 
cluded his description of the dragon-elephant fight: “Sed 
hoc puto esse fabulosum.”** It has been shown that, in 
sharp contradistinction to those of the Renaissance, most 
of the scientific attainments of the proto-Renaissance of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were both “limited and 
transitory” in character.*’ The wave of “‘moralizatio” had 
not as yet reached its highest peak. Matthew Paris’ achieve- 
ment remained without sequence. Even if the elephants are 
henceforth seen with finer discernment of reality, we are 
made to feel in most cases that their true habitat is in the do- 
main of fantasy and legend. Yet a decided stimulus did 
come from the elephant in the Tower, “whither,” as we 
are told, “everybody hastened on account of the rareness 
of the sight.” This elephant’s physical presence is reflected 
in a host of church-carvings, on misericords and even, it 
seems, in the metalwork on a tombstone. ‘The new degree 
of intensity with which reality was appercepted has, in one 
particular instance, been beautifully demonstrated by Rich- 
ard Bernheimer who pointed out that the howdah of one 
of the finest specimens, in Ripon Cathedral, was made after 
an Indian prototype.** 

Little need be said about the qualitative influence of the 
thirteenth-century journeys of exploration into Far East- 
ern lands. Most explorers, faithfully bound to their ex- 
emplars, set out in order to find their miraculous notions 
corroborated. One glance at the fourteenth-century Livre 


bus & capite salutavit”; Francois Rabelais, Faicts et dits héroiques 
du bon Pantagruel, v (posthumously publ. in 1564), chap. xxx: 
“Ils ont joinctures et articulations és jambes; ceux qui ont escrit 
le contraire n’en veirent jamais qu’en peinture.” I can only hazard 
the guess that Rabelais in the last year of his life had seen the 
elephant who had gone to Austria on his way from Spain more 
than a decade before; for Shakespeare’s pronouncement, cf. note 
117 infra; the title page of Thomas Coryate’s Traveller for the 
English, London, 1616 (reprod. Samuel C. Chew, The Crescent 
and the Rose . . ., New York, 1937, opp. p. 20) shows the ele- 
phant, carrying the author, and bending his left foreleg; David 
Ferrand, of. cit., p. 12; Sir Thomas Browne, Pseudodoxia epi- 
demica . . ., London, 1646, Jib. 111, chap. i, ed. London, 1835, 
II, pp. 385-396. 

46. Ibid., par. 50, p. 1376. 

47. Cf. Erwin Panofsky, “Renaissance and Renascences,” The 
Kenyon Review, V1, 1944, no. 2, pp. 201 ff. 


48. The carvings are reproduced in Francis Bond, Wood Carv- 
ings in English Churches, 1, London, 1910, chap. 3, pp. 27 ff. and, 
based on it, G. C. Druce, of. cit., pls. x1I—xv11; cf. also M. D. An- 
derson, Animal Carvings in the British Churches, Cambridge, 1938. 
Miss R. Green of the Index of Christian Art drew my attention to 
a “cross-fleury” (adorning a grave-slab), which frames the kneel- 
ing figures of a knight and his wife ( T 1347); the whole is rep- 
resented as resting on an elongated stem carried by an elephant; 
All Saints Church, Wimbish, Essex, reprod. J. Waller, Monu- 
mental Brasses, London, 1864, p. 9, and Princeton Index of Chris- 
tian Art, no. 069243. For Richard Bernheimer’s discussion of the 
elephant at Ripon Church, cf. Romamnische Tierplastik . . ., 
Munich, 1931, pp. 98 ff., reprod. G. C. Druce, of. cit., pl. xv, 
no. 2. It is not unlikely that an Indian chessman might have sup- 


plied the details. Cf. note 37 supra. 
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des merveilles,*® for instance, proves that the illuminator 
fell back upon pre-established images. The best scenes are 
those of elephants in battle but they too are realistic only 
in a limited sense: we see the almost identical scene used 
twice for two entirely different frays.°° Even a hunting 
scene in the guise of a triumph, in which the great Khan’s 
wooden aedicula rested on the back of four elephants, seems 
a reflection rather of the early Italian “trionfi” than an at- 
tempt to follow the detailed description in Marco Polo’s 


account.” 


49. MS francais 2810, ed. H[enri] O[mont?], Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Département des Manuscrits, Liwre des Merveilles, 
Paris, n.d. Preserved in the late fourteenth-century copy of a 
slightly earlier MS. 


50. This pseudo-realistic type occurs in the representations of 
two battle-scenes of Marco Polo’s account, fol. 33 recto (op. cit., 1, 
p. 38) and fol. 58 recto (ibidem, p. 48). 

51. Fol. 42 verso (op. cit., 1, p. 47), s.t. “Comment le gran kaan 
vault en trace.” The “wooden room,” which the Khan had to use 
on account of his gout, looks like a council-chamber rather than a 
howdah, although its features are described in some detail in Marco 
Polo’s account; cf. The Description of the World, 1, ed. A. C. 
Moule and P. Pelliot, London, 1938, p. 231. Kublai Khan’s suc- 
cessors who, as we know, were not plagued by gout, inherited the 
idea of the hunting-castle on the elephant and evolved out of it 
what may be called the “hunting triumph on elephants”; cf. Henry 
Yule, Ye Book of Ser Marco Polo, London, 1874, 1, p. 394. 
Francesco Colonna’s so-called “Second Triumph” (fols. k vij verso 
and k viii recto of the ed. prima) shows Leda drawn by a team of 
elephants, as in the hunting picture of the great Khan. On the other 
hand, Colonna’s trionfo is closely related to a “Triumph of Re- 
nown” enacted in Naples under the direction of Sannazaro on the 
last day of Carnival 1492; cf. Francesco Rorraca, Studi di storia 
letteraria napolitana, Livorno, 1884, Appendice. This trionfo has 
come down to us in tapestries of the early sixteenth century; cf. 
Heinrich Gobel, Wandteppiche . -» Leipzig, 1923, 1, part 1, 
p. 105 and R. van Marle, Iconographie de Dart profane, The 
Hague, 1932, I, fig. 154 on p. 134. Prester John’s “travelling- 
triumph” — another example of the proto-Renaissance conception 
of a triumph —is described as follows: “Quocienscunque vero 
nos eximus de civitate in bellum vel visitare loca sancta, nos. . . 
ducimus eciam nobiscum septem castella lignea fictilia quadrata et 
in quolibet castello quatuor turres subrotundae ligneae existentes, 
et super quamlibet turrim pomellus deauratus, et super pomellum 
carbunculas de nocte lucens; et quodlibet castellum portatur a 
quatuor elephantibus”; cf. the Hildesheim version (being the only 
Latin version addressed to Emperor Frederick II, whose text is 
also found in Giovanni Villani’s Chronicle) of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, ed. Fr. Zarncke, “Zwei lateinische Redactionen des Briefes 
des Presbyter Johannes und ihr Verhiltnis zum franzésischen 
Texte,” Berichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kinig- 
lich sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1877, pp. 129 ff. 
The Renaissance trionfi differ from Marco Polo’s and Prester 
John’s (which latter, after all, are triumphs only in regard to the 
accoutrements) in that in the Renaissance proper, teams of ele- 
phants (who are usually hitched before chariots) are seldom if 
ever used as castle-carriers also. Only the single elephant, and we 
shall hear more of him, remains as elephant-caryatid. Obviously 
those who designed the ¢rionfi of the Renaissance had made them- 
selves familiar with classical triumphs, especially those on coins; 
cf. Werner Weisbach, Trionfi, Berlin, 1919, p. 64 and note 1. 
I know of only one classical triumph with a quadriga drawn by a 
pair of elephants who at the same time are carrying elaborate 
towers on their backs; cf. F. Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller, Tier- 
und Pflanzenbilder . . ., Leipzig—Berlin, 1889, no. 41 on pl. xr. 
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The first conscious imitation of a Roman elephant-tri- 
umph was staged by Frederick II. This may also well be 
the first genuine secular triumph of the Middle Ages in that 
it was designed to celebrate a victory in the field. Frederick 
had beaten the Milanese in the autumn of the year 1237 
and his victory came to a climax with the capture of the 
Carroccio of the city of Milan. Frederick entered Cremona 
in triumph followed by the captured chariot, which paraded 
not only the Lombardic insignia but also the fettered 
Podesta of Milan. The chariot was drawn by Frederick’s 
elephant, who “on his back carried a wooden citadel, as 
well as trumpeters, along with the imperial banners, amidst 
the frantic applause of the multitude of spectators.””* 

In the fifteenth century we meet with the first life-size 
elephant-automaton, the unconscious revival of a type not 
uncommon in classical antiquity,°* destined for unprece- 
dented popularity in the sixteenth century. On February 
17, 1453, a banquet was held in honor of Philip of Bur- 
gundy at Lille. At a solemn intermezzo young Olivier de 
La Marche, chief of the Burgundian school of rhetoric," 
who on this occasion acted as the master of ceremonies, ap- 
peared — as we learn from his own Mémoires — disguised 
as a nun and sitting in a castle on the back of an elephant 
whose kornak was a gigantic Saracen. The dame whom 
Olivier impersonated was none but holy Church herself, 
who recited a threnodic lament on the dangers threaten- 
ing her from the Turks. This intermezzo, so bizarre even 
to our hardened taste for the legitimate scope of religious 
propaganda, was felt to be a sobering and beautiful note at 
a festivity which otherwise disconcerted even the master of 
ceremonies by its untimely lavishness and frivolity.” 


52. Cf. Petrus de Vineis, Epistolarium, pt. ii, no. 1, ed. Am- 
bergae, 1609, pp. 240 ff. The “castellum ligneum,” far from try- 
ing to compete with Prester John’s, seems to have been fashioned 
after the carroccio of the Lombards; cf. Salimbene’s Chronicle, 
ed. Mon. Germ, SS., xxxul, p. 94 (ad an. 1236), with interesting 
references to Antiochus V and Alexander the Great. For further 
details cf. Ernst Kantorowicz, Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite, Berlin, 
1931, pp. 400 ff. and 408; Supplement, pp. 175 and 180, and 
Werner Weisbach, of. cit., p. 8 for primordia of proto-Renais- 
sance revivals of Roman triumphs. 


53. Cf. note 65. 


54. Cf. Johan Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages... ., 
London, 1924, p. 25. 

55. Olivier’s description: “Comment Saincte Eglise fut amenée 
4 ce bancquet per ung geant: Par la porte ow tous les aultres entre- 
mectz estoyent passez et entrez, vint ung gean plus grant, sans nul 
artiffice, . . . et en sa main senestre tenoit une grosse et grande 
Guisarme 4 la veille fagon, et & la dextre menoit ung elephant 
couvert de soye, sur lequel avoit ung chasteaul ou se tenoit une 
dame, en maniere de religieux, . . .”” Mémoires, lib. 1, chap. xxix, 
ed. H. Beaume and J. D’Arbaumont, Paris, 1884, 11, pp. 361-368. 
Simon Marmion, Jacques Daret and other great artists were in 
charge of the arrangement of this banquet. Olivier does not bother 
to interpret the elements of this elephant-trionfo, although we 
may assume (note 31) that elephant, castle and dame were meant 
to represent mystically the various parts of the Church. The 
Church as menaced by external dangers would ultimately derive 
from Dante’s trionfo of the Church (Purgatorio, xxx11), where 


Thus artists and the masters of festivities sensed that the 
elephant with his castle would lend dignity and worthy 
adornment to any pageant. Colonna’s creation of the ele- 
phant-obelisk combination merely added a spirited variant 
to an already time-honored motif. I have been unable to 
find an immediate prototype.*® Probably Colonna who was 
much aware of obelisks thought out this new variant of an 
old theme himself, so much in keeping with the funda- 
mental program of the Hypnerotomachia, which sought 
to fuse Graeco-Roman and Egyptian past into the all-over 
vision of his very own sacrosancta antiquitas. 

Italy had a rich tradition of elephants carrying burdens 
other than nondescript castles. An eleventh-century team of 
elephants supports the massive Bishop’s throne at Canosa 
(Fig. 23). Colonna may have seen a creation of his own 
period: the impressive elephant-caryatids of the chapel of 
Sigismondo at the Tempio Malatestiano in Rimini. ‘These 
support an intricate, monumental, and noble structure in 
whose niches appear the figures of several virtues (Fig. 
24). He might also have seen a rendering as in the fif- 
teenth-century MS of the Passion of St. Maurice, which 
shows a very beautiful elephant carrying the Doges’ Palace 
at Venice as well as a pond with swans and ducks in it 


(Fig. 


there is no elephant, to be sure. But the elephant’s mortal enemy, 
draco, lashes out at the chariot in which “Ecclesia” is seated. In 
the fifteenth century, on the other hand, the elephant is found in 
what may possibly be a political broadsheet: Alart du Hamel’s en- 
graving of the “besieged elephant” after an original composition 
by Jerome Bosch. This elephant, a sorely wounded giant topped 
by a magnificent tower-excrescence, may well be a representation 
of “Turkey at Bay.” The assailing forces, national as well as 
ethical, it seems to me, are represented not only by men operating 
the weirdest of war-engines but also by warriors mounting various 
animals, unicorn, bear, bull, lion, and others; the scene has wrongly 
been related to 1 Macc. 36; cf. Jacques Combe, Jéréme Bosch, 
Paris, 1946, no. 142. The type is by no means unique. Dr. Panof- 
sky drew my attention to a political satire in which Emperor and 
Pope are shown as wrestlers and the Emperor (Frederick III) 
holds the Austrian double-headed eagle while his foot rests on the 
Burgundian lion; cf. Elizabeth Mongan and Carl O. Schniewind, 
The First Century of Printmaking . . ., Chicago, 1941, no. 22, 
reprod. p. 35. Miss Mongan very kindly drew my attention to 
what may well be another political allegory, preponderantly en- 
acted by beasts, by the Master of the Beheading of St. John which 
shows a lion attacked by a dragon, in turn attacked by a bear and 
a unicorn in the presence of a man with a shield; cf. A. M. Hind, 
Catalogue of Early Italian Engravings, British Museum, London, 
1900, section E 18. 


56. The only specimen, that possibly might antedate Colonna’s, 
is a rather crude elephant topped by an obelisk at a side-entrance 
of the thirteenth-century Church of S$. Corona at Vicenza; re- 
prod. Giuseppe Pettina, Vicenza, Bergamo, 1905, fig. on p. 32. 
Cf. also note 115 on p. 176. 

57. The elephant brought to my attention by Dora Panofsky 
(apart from Bernini’s Minerva-elephant one of the rare elephants 
who by an outspoken contrapposto move of head and trunk seem 
to be conscious of their load) is found on fol. 39 recto of MS 
Bibl. de l’Ars. 940; reproduction H. Martin and Ph. Lauer, Les 
Principaux manuscrits . . . de la Bibliothéque de PArsenal. . ., 


Paris, 1929, pl. L11, and pp. 42 ff. See also note 61. 
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The elephant-obelisk combination did not occur again 
until Bernini took it up in the third decade of the seven- 
teenth century. But the motif of the elephant with his 
castle (or some similar object as a substitute) had gained 
in popularity. Jerome Bosch’s enigmatic composition of the 
“besieged elephant,” we have had occasion to mention.*® 
An engraving by Schongauer shows the conventional type 
of elephant and castle basically unchanged but realistically 


' convincing.” In the early sixteenth century, the motif ap- 


pears decoratively stylized in a French printer’s mark.*° 
Later in the century it is used as a hyper-ornate fireplace 
decoration in Wendel Dietterlin’s Architectura (Fig. 
26).°" Finally in 1639 the elephant appears as the center- 
piece of an ivory table-decoration by one Markus Heiden. 
The artist’s quaint explanation shows how noble a topic the 
elephant with his tower was felt to be. The elephant (“the 
size of a,young dog”) has a battle-tower out of which 
grows a column, that is crowned by the chalice; then fol- 
lows a human Atlas who in turn supports a galley with the 
mast topped by a star. ““No one has ever thought out such a 
master-piece,” is Heiden’s own conclusion. He interprets 
the inmates of the battle-tower (in an allusion to his own 
name) as the heathen representatives of the four conti- 
nents, and the vessel on top as the ship that, after many 
tribulations, safely carries the good Christian to port (Fig. 
27).°* One type, perhaps the most interesting, ca. 1587, 
leads over to the life-size automatons; it is a wind-up ele- 
phant-automaton on wheels whose “castle” is made to 
look like a tent in which an African warrior can be seen 
with bow and arrow. When the clock is wound he releases 


58. Cf. note 55. 


59. B 92; cf. E. Graf zu Solms-Laubach, “Der Hausbuch- 
meister,” Stadel-Jahrbuch, 1X, 1935-1936, fig. 124 on p. 93. 

60. Frangois Regnault’s printer’s-initials in the elephant’s tower: 
e.g., Thos. Wallensis, Metamorphosis Ouidiana moraliter . 
explanata, Paris, 1515, title-page. 

61. 2nd ed. Nuremberg, 1598, part i, fol. 18; Dietterlin’s ele- 
phant, although grotesquely ornate, is quite realistically rendered 
as he assists a Moor, obviously his kornak, to ascend him by offering 
his right tusk and his trunk as successive steps. He has, incidentally, 
two striking motifs in common with Bernini’s elephant: the turn- 
ing of head and trunk and the shabrack which almost touches the 
ground. 


62. Cf. J. von Schlosser, Die Kunst- und Wunderkammern der 
Spatrenaissance, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 98 ff. and fig. 82. Markus 
Heiden’s Beschreibung, Coburg, 1640, re-printed in the periodical 
Curiositaten der physisch-literarisch-artistisch-historische|n\| Vor- 
und Mitwelt . . ., Weimar, 1820, pp. 362-367, no. ix. Heiden’s 
claim that “no one ever had thought out such a masterpiece,” may 
well be accepted with regard to the purely technical achievement 
it represents; but in all its basic motifs it is a conglomeration of 
the well known stand-bys of elephant allegory; even the ship oc- 
curs in the great entrée of Rouen (1550): In the Second Group of 
elephants one “portoit vn n’auire for brisé & derompu, les mastz 
voilles & funaille deschirez & froissez, comme s’il eust esté pris 
a vn abordage ou combat de mer”; cf. the anonymous print C est 
la deduction du sumptueux ordre . . ., Rouen, 1551; facsimile- 
ed., Société rouennaise de bibliophiles, xxvi, Rouen, 1885, no pagi- 
nation. 
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his arrow (Fig. 28). This beautiful little piece derives, as 
Wolfgang Born has shown, from the Islamic elephant 
carrying a water-clock, found as early as ca. 1200 in al- 
Jazari’s treatise Of Automatons.®* These few instances, 
which can easily be multiplied, remove any doubt about the 
ubiquity and popularity of the motif of the elephant as 
caryatid. But Bernini’s literary and iconographic sources, 
apart from Colonna’s woodcut, lead to the monumental 
elephants in Italian and French pageantry of the Renais- 
sance. 

In an age that incessantly endeavored to temper the 
vision of fantasy with that of reality, it is interesting to find 
that the dearth of real elephants®* did not deter the de- 
signers of masques, imtermezzi and princely entrées from 
decreeing a wealth of mobile, life-size elephants. Olivier 
de La Marche’s elephant of the year 1453 was perhaps the 
first western automaton. The illusionistic quality of the 
six huge artificial elephants at the 1550 entrée of Henri II 
into Rouen is described by a witness: ““They were — in 
their appearance, color, proportion of limbs — so close to 
real elephants that even those who had seen live ones in 
Africa would not have judged them imitation elephants, if 
they had seen them” (Fig. 29).°° How the life-size au- 


63. Dr. Richard Ettinghausen of the Freer Gallery of Art 
kindly drew my attention to the fact that the Islamic water-clock 
of al-Jazari was adapted in the sixteenth century. Wolfgang Born’s 
article s.t. “Early European Automatons, 11,” The Connoisseur, C, 
1937, pp. 247 ff. and figs. 111 and tv. For the earliest representa- 
tion of the Islamic piece, cf. Ivan Stchoukine, “Un manuscrit du 
Traité d’al-Jazari sur les automates du VII® siécle de l’hégire,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, 6 pér., X1, 1934, P- 139, fig. 7. 

64. From about 1260 till 1655 only three elephants are ascer- 
tained for Italy (1510, 1630, 1655); a few more north of the 
Alps: the earliest, 1482 (Cologne), 1552 (Vienna). In the first 
half of the seventeenth century two or three are known in France, 
England, and Holland. For the early instances north of the Alps, 
cf. Alexander Kaufmann, of. cit., note 38, pp. 409 ff. and 423. 


65. Life-size automatons in Renaissance festivals are mentioned 
by Jacob Burckhardt, on “Festivities,” cf. ed. The Civilization of 
the Renaissance in Italy, London—New York, 1944, pp. 245 ff. 
Renaissance writers were familiar with the classical prototype of 
the elephant automaton, the giant-elephant in Ptolemy’s procession, 
mentioned among others by Ulysse Aldrovandi, De quadrupedibus 
solidipedibus, ed. Bononiae, 1616, pp. 471 ff. in his chapter on the 
elephants’ “usus in triumphis.” Classical antiquity also employed 
true automatons as weapons of morale or even as plain military 
ruses: (i) Queen Semiramis kept artisans hidden in a secret factory 
where they made elephant-dummies of oxen-hides. These con- 
cealed riders on camels. Semiramis moved them against the Indians, 
hoping that “they would be struck with terror because of their be- 
lief that no elephants existed at all, apart from those found in 
India”; cf. Diodorus Siculus, Library of History, lib. 11, chap. xvi, 
8 ff. (ed. Loeb, 1, pp. 403 ff.), quoted again by Ulysse Aldro- 
vandi, of. cit., p. 475. (ii) The Macedonians, anxious to accus- 
tom their cavalry to Roman elephants, had wooden models of 
elephants. These must have been illusionistic to the last detail, and 
were equipped with men who not only trumpeted from within but 
they were also furnished with “a dreadful odor”: cf. Loeb, loc. 
cit., p. 406, note 2. 


66. C est la deduction . . ., ed. cit., chap. “La Premiere figure 
des Elephantz”; the possible authorship of the Deduction is dis- 
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tomatons were propelled appears from an aside in Selden’s 
Table Talk, where the author lashes out at the venal 
Judges (“who look big, but wee do not see who moves 
them’’), with a satirical allusion at the pageants in Cheap- 
side, where we see “the Lyons and the Elephants, but wee 
doe not see the men that carry them.” 

The artificial elephants of the pageants show that Ber- 
nini could look back upon a rich tradition of life-size ele- 
phants who on the one hand perpetuated the Indian how- 
dah of Alexander’s days and on the other showed their 
limitless adaptability to all kinds of loads, from perfume- 
censers to men-of-war.** 

If learning and fantasy had seized upon the elephant 
caryatid as an almost unlimited variable, it is strange that 
no obelisk-carrying elephant recurred before Bernini’s — 
with the exception of straight copies and sketches after the 
one in the Hypnerotomachia.” A partial answer comes 
from the forbidding peculiarities of Colonna’s own text and 
interpretation. But another point has to be considered as 
well. One treatment of the motif has interesting bilateral 
filiations, closing, as it were, the gap between Colonna’s 
and Bernini’s works of art. Bernini must have been aware 
of the engraving that showed the gigantic rhinoceros monu- 
ment of 1549. It greeted Henri II on the occasion of his 
solemn entry into the city of Paris. This colossal piece of 
wood and canvas, beautifully painted to give the impression 
of porphyry, jasper, and serpentine, was anchored some 
seven feet deep in the ground, and showed the rhinoceros 
triumphant; under his feet a dying lion, bear, boar, and 
wolf. On his back was placed a triangular obelisk, some 
seventy feet in height, topped by a figure of France”® stand- 
ing on a golden sphere and about to put her sword into the 
scabbard (Fig. 30). The meaning of each part of the 
monument emerges from the official relation of the Ordre. 
cussed by Ferdinand Denis, Une Féte brésilienne célébrée a Rouen 
em 1550 . « «y Paris, 1850, pp. 20 ff. For fine watercolors after 
another team of elephants in a “Triumph of Fame” in the same 
entry, cf. René Schneider, “Le Théme du triomphe dans les entrées 
solenelles en France 4 la Renaissance,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 
pér. 4, IX, 1913, fig. on p. 95. 

67. Table Talk, ed. Pollock, London, 1927, p. 60 and note 1; 
cf. the excellent discussion in Samuel C. Chew, The Crescent and 


the Rose, p. 468 and note 2, with further references to animal- 
automatons in Thomas Heywood’s London’s Peaceable Estate, 
London, 1639. 

68. In the 1550 entrée at Rouen alone we find finely wrought 
castles with banners and war-emblems, the model of a captured 
man-of-war, and perfume censers, symbolizing the King’s laigresse. 

69. Cf. note 14. 


70. The figure of France is probably derived from Colonna’s 
gyrating Fortuna atop the “Obelisk on Pyramid” (fol. b verso, 
Hypnerotomachia, Venice, 1499) ; further links between this monu- 
ment and Colonna’s opus will be discussed in the text to note 67. 
Christian Huelsen (“Le illustrazione della ‘Hypnerotomachia 
Polifili’ e le antichita di Roma,” Bibliofilia, x11, 1910, pp. 167 ff.) 
has pointed out that Colonna’s structure represents the first known 
attempt at an “ideal reconstruction” of the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus based on Pliny’s text. 


The face of the obelisk contained on a square slab the vows 
and wishes of the Parisians, expressed in hieroglyphic char- 
acters, to the effect that Force and Vigilance should guard 
the Realm, celebrating the king as “triumphator” over his 
enemies. An inscription in French finally dedicated the 
“sacred obelisk” to his Royal Majesty.’ The influence of 
Colonna’s woodcut is obvious. The same Jean Goujon who 
was the decorator of this entrée was almost certainly also 
responsible for the woodcuts of the French version of the 
Hypnerotomachia which had been first published in 1546." 

Two questions now arise: why should a rhinoceros have 
taken the place that was legitimately and logically the ele- 
phant’s? why did the towered elephant survive and flour- 
ish as a Renaissance curiosum and as a decoration piece but 
never as a personal impresa? A definite answer to both 
questions is at hand. 


71. This royal entrée was anonymously printed under the title 
C’est Pordre qui a este tenu ala nouvelle . . . entree que... le 
Roy. . . Henry deuxsieme . . . a faicte en sa bonne ville . . . de 
Paris, le sexieme iour de juin M.DXLIX., Paris, 1549, in 4°. The 
detailed description of the monument as well as the interpretation 
of the hieroglyphs with many arbitrary deviations from the Hora- 
pollocanon, are found on pp. 9 ff. The monument is shown on 
p- 10, the upper part of the obelisk pasted on so that it can be 
folded up (Fig. 30). Cf. also Joséphe Chartrou, Les Entrées 
solennelles et triomphales a4 la Renaissance (1484-1551), Paris, 
1928, pp. 112 ff., with reproductions and interesting observations 
on the use of obelisks in France from 1533 onwards, and Pierre 
Champion, Paris au temps de la Renaissance . . ., Paris, 1936, 
p. 115. The first to discover the connection between Colonna’s 
woodcut and that of the year 1550 was René Schneider, of. cit., 
figs. on pp. go and g1. The “monoceros” representing the King 
as a Force of Light overcoming the lion and other animals repre- 
senting the Forces of Darkness ultimately stems from ancient 
Persia; cf. Glanville Downey, “The Pilgrim’s Progress of the 
Byzantine Emperor,” Church History, 1X, 1940, pp. 207-217, 
especially p. 216 and note 75 infra. We must not forget (and I 
should have, had not Dr. Panofsky reminded me), that the Persian 
concept of the “royal hunt” links the unicorn (as always) with 
the Moon and on the other hand the lion, strangely, with both Sun 
and Forces of Evil; this interpretation is fitting enough, for 
Henri II, to whom the monument was dedicated, had, for his 
impresa, the crescent moon with the motto: DONEC TOTUM 
IMPLEAT ORBEM;; cf. Torquato Tasso, “Il Conte . . .,” 
Dialoghi, ed. C. Guasti, Florence, 1859, 111, p. 404 and (for the 
moon-emblem) Fig. 29. Also see Iacobus Typoets, Symbola diuina 
& humana Pontificum, Imperatorum, Regum . . ., no place, 1666 
(Dr. Georg Swarzenski of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts kindly 
acquainted me with some of the emblemata in the earlier ed., 
Prague, 1601 and 1603), offers two emblems for Henri IT, three 
“semilunae inter se complicatae” and a crescent within a full moon 
with the motto CUM PLENA EST FIT AEMULA SOLIS 
(pp. 248 ff.). Moreover, the king was a great hunter; cf. E. E. J. 
Bourciez, Les Moeurs polies et la littérature de cour sous Henri II, 
Paris, 1886, pp. 25 ff. In 1549 the city of Lyon greeted the king 
with an artificial emboscade, from which the goddess Diana 
emerged, her brow crowned by the “croissant,” leading a tamed 
lion (symbol of the city) “toute douce, gracieuse et humiliée a ses 
loix et commandements”; cf. Seigneur de Brantéme, Oeuvres, ed. 
Paris, 1850, IX, p. 318. In other words, those who chose the rhi- 
noceros to honor and represent Henri II must have been prompted 
not only by the animal’s popular appeal but also, undoubtedly, by 
esoteric considerations. 


72. Cf. Joséphe Chartrou, of. cit., p. 113; also note 70 supra. 
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The rhinoceros that greeted and honored Henri II at 
Paris is, of course, a direct descendant of Diirer’s famous 
woodcut of 1515."* Diirer himself, as we know, had never 
seen a rhinoceros; he had worked after a sketch depicting 


the unique rhinoceros at Lisbon in the menagerie of King 


Emanuel I. The specimen itself, which had been dis- 
patched from Portugal by the king as a gift to Pope Leo X, 
never reached Italy, for it suffered shipwreck and was 
miserably drowned. An elephant of the same menagerie, 
Hanno by name, reached the Vatican safely. Hanno greeted 
Pope Leo with genuflexions and poured the water he had 
deliberately concealed in his trunk, over the onlooking 
cardinals.“* The untimely death of the rhinoceros must 
have caused consternation, since Leo X had wished to 
match the two animals (who according to ancient theory 
were natural-born enemies) in single combat.’® Such a 
fight had been staged only shortly before in Lisbon and, 
horribile dictu, the elephant saved his life only by headlong 
flight."® This fact — impliciely broadcast all over Europe by 


73. Cf. E. Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, 4rd ed. Princeton, 1947, 
Il, no. 356 with bibliography. 

74. L. Madelin, “Le Journal d’un habitant francais de Rome au 
XVIe siécle . . .,” Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoire, 
1902, p. 277. The elephant entered Rome along with other gifts 
from the King, conducted by Tristan da Cunha, the Portuguese 
envoy, on 20 March 1513. Hanno was subsequently frightened out 
of his wits when in a mock-ceremony he was all dressed up in gold; 
cf. Burckhardt, Civilization, ed. New York, 1890, p. 158 and note. 

75. In mediaeval bestiaries the rhinoceros, as “monoceros,” was 
generally mixed up with the unicorn (see also note 71); his 
ferocity (to be softened only by a virgin) surpassed that of any 
other known beast. On the mortal enmity between rhinoceros and 
elephant, see Pliny, Historia naturalis, lib. viti, chap. xxix, 71 
(ed. Loeb, p. 53): “(The rhinoceros) bred here to fight matches 
with an elephant gets ready for battle by filing its horns on rocks, 
and in the encounter goes specially for the belly, which it knows 
to be softer.” Some authors hold the issue of the fight a foregone 
conclusion; cf. Oppian, Cynegetica, lib. 11, 550 ff. (ed. Loeb, 
p. 105): “He attacks the elephant strong though it be and many a 
time lays so mighty a beast dead in the dust.” The best survey is 
found in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, v, s.v. “Elefant,” 
col. 2251, 29 ff.; on the rhinoceros, cf. Berthold Laufer, Chinese 
Clay Figures, Chicago, 1914, chap. i. It should, however, be added 
that Diodorus Siculus (Library of History, lib. 111, chap. xxxv), 
the first to mention the enmity, gives the elephant a fair chance 
once he has overcome the rhinoceros’ initial onslaught, on account 
of his “superior strength.” St. Isidore (Etymologiae, lib. x11, sec. 
x11) mentions the enmity and the elephant’s locus minoris resisten- 
tiae. Hrabanus Maurus (De universo, lib. viii, chap. i, Patrologia 
Latina, v, col. 221) compares the rhinoceros to the Apostle Paul 
(“superbos ventris cultores occidit”) and even to Christ (“propter 
invictam fortitudinem”), without, however, creating a tradition, 
cf. note 35. 


76. Cf. the beautiful account in Campbell Dodgson’s “The 
Story of Diirer’s Ganda,” in A. Fowler, The Romance of Fine 
Prints, Kansas City, 1938, pp. 45-46 and Richard Salomon, “A 
Trace of Diirer in Rabelais,” Modern Language Notes, LvitI, 
1943, Pp. 499 and note 6. The rhinoceros was even rarer than the 
elephant. Since Roman days this was the first specimen Europe 
saw (1514-1516), the next one—portrayed by the Longhi, 
sung by Gellert — was brought to Holland in 1741 and visited 


the inscription on Diirer’s woodcut — undoubtedly served 
as a potent argument against the much-vaunted prowess of 
the elephant and as an equally weighty recommendation of 
the invincible rhinoceros as a fitting #mpresa for the valiant 
king of France. Obviously the case lay different with Alex- 
ander VII. Torquatec Tasso, well aware of the Lisbon 
affray, had given eloquent praise to the elephant’s self-im- 
posed meekness. In Bernini’s day the pachyderm’s robust- 
ness had been deprived of its muscular tone; the fact that 
elephant Hanno’s cousin in Portugal had suffered igno- 
minious defeat at the mere threat of the horn of the rhinoc- 
eros could not remotely sway the Pope in his choice of the 
elephant as the caryatid of his obelisk. 

All concessions made, we may say that the step that led 
from Goujon’s rhinoceros to Bernini’s elephant was one of 
modulation rather than mutation. In either case the func- 
tion of the obelisk was to represent a “sacred” ideal that 
was sustained by its respective allegorical beast. The beast, 
in either case, was a symbol of qualities and traits of char- 
acter and mind that the person thus allegorically portrayed 
had acquired through self-discipline and the experience of 
life. The obelisk represented the indispensable counterpart: 
the “unacquirable” blessing from above. Both beast and 
obelisk share the dual tradition, trionfo and impresa. Gou- 
jon’s successful transformation and adaptation of Colonna’s 
basic idea for a royal triumph must have acted for Bernini 
as a powerful recommendation of the fifteenth-century 
woodcut ex post. 

The main significance is that we can trace a spiritual 
evolution that led from an antiquarian curiosum, advocat- 
ing “Zeal and Industry”; through an impermanent struc- 
ture made of wood and canvas, celebrating regal Valor and 
inspired Guidance; to a timeless and permanent granite 
and marble monument, dedicated, as we shall see, to men- 
tal Acuteness, and Genius as a gift of divine Inspiration. 


Augsburg in 1748 (C. Dodgson, of. cit., p. 45). The Lisbon 
fight (“vicitque Rhinoceros”) was reported throughout the 
sixteenth century: e.g., (i) Girolamo Cardano, De subtilitate, 
p. 314; (ii) Conrat Gesner, Thierbuch . . ., ed. Zurich, 1563, 
fol. cxxxi recto: “Scelcher hassz so scelche zwey scheiitzliche thier 
gegen einanderen tragend / ist auch in der Statt Vlysbona erschinen 
/ in welcher ein Elephant scelche Rhinocer / welches abconterfetung 
hiebey gesetzt / geflochen / als die kauffleiit selber bezeiiget / 
welche auch vil von der listigkeit / froelichkeit / schnzlle / vnnd 
geschwindigkeit diss thiers erzellet habend”; (iii) the Ordre of 
the year 1549 (p. 9 verso) seems to imply knowledge of the com- 
bat: “animal d’Ethiopie nommé Rhinoceros . . ., ennemy mortel 
de l’Elephant, & qui de faict le tue en singulier combat, non- 
obstant qu’il ne soit pas du tout si hault, mais bien egal en sa 
longueur”; (iv) Torquato Tasso, whose sympathies are very ob- 
viously on the elephant’s side, after having given due praise to 
“Anno” for his mental capacities, remarks: “. . . poteva figurare 
Velefante co’l rinoceronte in battaglia, ma volse pid tosto mostrarci 
la sua mansuetudine, che la ferocita”; cf. “Il Conte . . .,” Dia- 
logues, ed. C. Guasti, Florence, 1859, 111, p. 406; (v) the instance 
of a report straight from Portugal to Niirnberg is mentioned in 
Richard Salomon’s article, loc. cit., note 7. 
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Fic. 21. Lambert of St. Omer, Liber floridus (Completed 1120) (MS Ghent, Fic. 22. Matthew Paris, Chronica majora (1255 A.D.) 
University Library 92, fol. 56 verso): Leo and Porcus “spinosus” (MS Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, Parker 16, fol. 4 
recto) : Elephant and Keeper in the Tower of London 
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Fic. 24. Rimini, Capella di Sigismondo: 
Team of Elephant-Caryatids 
: Bishop’s 


Fic. 23. Canosa, Italy 
Throne (XI Century) 

Fic. 25. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsénal 
(MS 940, fol. 39 recto): Elephant 
Supporting the Doges’ Palace at Venice 


Fic. 27. Marcus Heiden 
(1639): Elephant as Table- 
Decoration 


Fic. 30. C’est Pordre qui a 
este, Paris, 1549 (p. 11): 
Rhinoceros and Obelisk Near 
Porte de St.-Denis 


Fic. 29. C est la deduction, 
Rouen, 1550: “La premiere 
figure des Elephantz” 


Fic. 26. Wendel Dietterlin, Architectura, 2d ed., Nurem- 


berg, 1598 (part i, fol. 18): Elephant as Decoration- 
Piece 


Fic. 28. Augsburg (?) (ca. 
1587): Winding Elephant- 
Automaton, Table-Decoration 
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Fic 31. Giulio Cesare Capaccio, Delle 
imprese, Naples, 1592 (Ub. 11, chap. 9, 
p. 


20 recto): Impresa, Elephant and 


Fic. 33. Rollin Kirby, The New York Times Magazine 
(Jan. 5, 1947): The Republican Elephant 
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Fic. 35. Johannes Angelus, 
™ 2 4strolabium planum, Augs- 
, burg, 1488: “Scorpio Man” 
on Elephant 


Fic. 34. Cesare Ripa, Iconologia, Rome, 
1603 (p. 430): “Religione” 


age Fic. 32. Matteo de’ Pasti: Portrait 
Medal of Isotta da Rimini (Reverse) 


Fic. 37. Achille Bocchi, Symbolarum 
quaestionum liber secundus, Bologna, 
1574 (Symbolum p. ciiii): 
“Vera Gloria” 
Fic. 39. Discours de la 
toyeuse et triomphante en- 
tree, Rouen, 1596 (p. 53): 
Obelisk Dedicated to Henri 
s Fic. 41. New York, Frick Collection: Paolo Veronese, Wis- 
© dom and Strength (Copyright, The Frick Collection, New 
York) 
Fic. 40. Cameo (Persian? ) : 
3 f Elephant under the Sign of 
. Fic. 38. Cesare Ripa, Jconologia, Rome, the Sun 
by 1603 (p. 190): “Gloria de’ Principi” 


AS 
Fic. 36. Salvador Dali: Temptation of St. Anthony 
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THE ELEPHANT AS A MORAL 
ALLEGORY 


The reputation of the elephant in the seventeenth cen- 
tury rested on both classical and clerical authority. The 
most superficial acquaintance with the current writings on 
animals shows that no one was moved to laughter at the 
sight of an elephant. Well into the seventeenth century, an 
atmosphere of awe and mystery surrounded him on his rare 
visits to Europe. Even if he was silent “he could under- 
stand.” Those whose moral life was deficient might feel 
shame in the presence of an animal who (but for one un- 
willing encounter with his mate) was forever chaste. No 
one could fail to see that in strength and bulk he surpassed 
any other known animal. All in all he was the most pal- 
pable guarantee for the existence of all the other marvels 
of the East, the unicorns, the dragons, the simians as well 
as the humans of extraordinary shapes and sizes — all of 
them witnesses of God’s “inexplicable plan of the world,” 
or “creations of God’s wrath . . . foreshadowing ex- 
traordinary events.”*’ In Bernini’s day elephants were as 
rare as Red Indians."* We have his own word for it as, on 
the occasion of his princely entry into Southern France, in 
the spring of 1665, he jestingly said of himself “che viag- 
giava l’Elefante.” But to “travel like an elephant” meant, 


77. Cf. Rudolf Wittkower, “Marvels of the East,” Journal 
of the Warburg Institute, v, 1942, pp. 159 ff. 

78. Both elephants and Red Indians figured as choice show- 
pieces. The elephant primarily suggested “Christian Virtue In- 
carnate”; the Red Indian represented the unexpected realization 
of the Renaissance dream of the “Noble Savage” of the Tacitus- 
Montaigne variety. It is diffcult now to imagine how exciting it 
must have been when both were present at the great Rouen entrée 
of the year 1550, the automaton-elephants as well as real Brazilians, 
and it mattered little that as far as the latter were concerned, their 
ranks were swelled by worthy counterparts to the artificial beasts: 
French sailors painted to look and indoctrinated to speak like 
American natives; cf. Ferdinand Denis, Une Féte brésilienne . . ., 
Paris, 1850, passim. The decline was fast and steep: at and soon 
after the turn of the century both elephants and Indians were be- 
ing exhibited for money: (i) Giglio, Diario, May 1630 (as 
quoted by Fraschetti, J2 Bernini, Milan, 1900, p. 306, note 1): 
“In questo mese fu condotto a Roma un Elefante animale, che gia 
per cento anni se ne era visto, da che ne fu mandato a donare uno 
dal Re di Portogallo a Papa Leone X nel 1514. Ma questo era di 
un homo privato il quale anco faceva, a chi voleva vederlo, pagare 
un giulio”; (ii) we may assume the same for Holland only shortly 
after from John Evelyn’s observation in his Diary (13 August 
1641): “We arrived late at Rotterdam, where there was their an- 
nual. . . fair. . . Here I first saw an elephant”; (iii) Shake- 
speare, referring to an actual event, wrote in the Tempest (11, ii) : 
“. . . When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian . . .”; and in the same 
scene we have the situation in a nutshell, when Stephano hesitates 
as to whether he should give Caliban to an emperor or sell him. 
Not only the abstruse size (“masculus maximum habet membrum 
genitale,” Girolamo Cardano, De subtilitate, p. 308) but the ex- 
clusiveness of the elephant’s testicles recommended them as leather 
for young Gargantua’s purse (of. cit., lib. 1, chap. viii: “Sa bourse 
fut faicte de la couille d’un oriflant, que lui donna Her Pracontal, 
procunsul de Libye”’). 
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as Bernini no doubt also wished to imply, that he felt him- 
self to be the object of royal honors.”® Such honors had been 
awarded to elephants from time immemorial, in the course 
of a tradition which reached the West from Indian sources, 
at the time of Alexander the Great,*° and, transmitted by 
Pliny and others, survived through the Middle Ages. Ber- 
nini might well have heard of the extravagant precautions 
which the French had taken to prevent anyone from see- 
ing the elephant who had arrived in France before the 
King himself (Louis XIII) had laid eyes on him.” 


79. We read in Baldinucci’s Vita del Cavaliere Gio. Lorenzo 
Bernino . . . (original ed. 1682, p. 46, as reprinted by Alois Riegl, 
Vienna, 1912, p. 195): “. . . Erasene gia in ogni luogo, dov’ egli 
doveva passare sparsa la voce per modo, che si spopolavano, per cosi 
dire, le Citta, per desiderio, che aveva chiascuno di vederlo, tanto 
che egli per piacevolezza diceva, che viaggiava |’Elefante.” Bernini 
was not unaware of the highly organized planning behind his 
“triumphant entry” into Southern France; cf. Léon Mirot, “Le 
Bernin en France . . .,” chap. ii, Mémoires de la Société de Vhis- 
toire de Paris et de l’Ile-de-France, XxX1, 1904). Bernini’s remark 
was pointed, and applicable to the occasion only. Naturally, he 
did not wish to refer to his own personal appearance, nor had he 
been given at the French court “le sobriquet d’Eléfant,” as E. P. 
Rodochanachi (Les Monuments de Rome . . ., Paris, 1914, p. 88) 
contends. We have M. de Chantelou’s testimonial: “. . . le cava- 
lier Bernin est un homme d’une taille mediocre, mais bien propor- 
tionnée, plus maigre que gras, d’un temperament tout de feu, Son 
visage a du rapport d’un aigle, particuli¢rement par les yeux,” and 
Bernini’s own, in his self-portrait of 1666; cf. Brauer-Wittkower, 
pl. 108. 


80. In Hindu antiquity the elephant belonged to the king. This 
fact deeply and lastingly impressed the Greek and Roman authors; 
cf. Pauly-Wissowa, of. cit., s.v. “Elefant,” col. 2255. In imperial 
Rome elephants were kept only by the emperor. Elephants “knew 
their king,” they did “homage to their king by kneeling before 
him and proffering garlands” (Pliny, of. cét., lib. vit1, chap. i) ; 
they were animals royal, not unlike the Elizabethan swans in the 
British Isles, which even if owned privately came under the juris- 
diction of a Royal Swan Herd; cf. John Witherings, Esq., Master 
and Governor of the Royal Games of Swans and Cygnets through- 
out the Kingdom of England, The Orders, Laws and Ancient Cus- 
toms of Swans, London, 1664 (reprint ed. William Oldys, Harleian 
Miscellany, 111, London, 1809, pp. 375-379), in which orders are 
cited that go partly as far back as the fifteenth century. Aurelian 
was the first private burgher of Rome to receive and accept an 
elephant as a gift; this was rightly interpreted as an omen of his 
being destined to become an emperor; cf, Ludwig Friedlander, 
Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Rom. . . ., 10th ed. Leip- 
zig, 1923, p. 83. Aurelian’s extraordinary case is mentioned in 
Pierio Valeriano’s Hieroglyphica, lib. 11, chap. ii, Lyon, 1610, p. 15, 
under the explicit heading: “Aegyptij Regem hominem (i.e., “a 
right royal person”) per elephanti simulacrum intelligebant,” 
whence it enters into emblematic writings; cf. Giulio Cesare Ca- 
paccio, Delle imprese, Naples, 1592, lib. 11, chap. vii, fol. 17 verso. 
The elephant was felt to look regal himself: “Oculi quidem parvi, 
sed graviter se moventes. Credas aliquid regium ejus intendisse 
conspectum. Despicit scurriliter ludentes . . .,” cf. Cassiodorus, 
Variae, lib. x1, epistola xxx, Patrologia Latina, LXIx, col. 819. 

81. Reported in David Ferrand’s Discours apologetic en faveur 
de Pinstinct & naturel admirable de PElephant . . ., Rouen, 1627, 
ed. A. Héron, Société rouennaise de bibliophiles, XLVI, 1903, 
pp. 29 ff. Henri IV ordered an elephant he owned to be treated 
“comme chose rare,” and added, with slight exaggeration, “que ‘ne 
s’est encore vue en cestuy nostre roilaume”; cf. L. Delisle, “L’Elé- 
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The “moral history” of the elephant, most human of all 
animals as we shall see, is one of the many instances of a 
“theme” of classical antiquity that remained alive and vital 
throughout the Middle Ages. The elephant, along with 
other animals, real as well as legendary, had early been ad- 
duced as a moral allegory within the terms of Christian 
theology. The Phystologus (in circulation from at least the 
fourth century onward) model of innumerable hierozoica 
to follow, and by no means itself the first in attempting to 
interpret animals allegorically,*’ presented the elephant as 
chaste and intelligent, and treated male and female on ac- 
count of their peculiar marital relation as a prefiguration 
of Adam and Eve. The bestiaries of the Middle Ages fur- 
nished additional stories and traits and subjected them in 
turn to Christian moralisatio. Almost all these accretions, 
adding to the high esteem in which the elephant was held, 
can be related to classical sources.** 

The classical “canon” of both mediaeval and Renais- 
sance elephant-lore can be found in the eighth book of 
Pliny’s Naturalis historia, which, directly or indirectly, 
was read, excerpted, and paraphrased throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages.** In Leonardo da Vinci’s Notebooks, we find it 
copied in extenso.*° 

The allegorical, moral, and emblematic interpretation 
especially of those animals on which the Middle Ages had 
focussed its attention forms a fascinating chapter in Renais- 
sance letters. The writers and the artists of the Renaissance, 
far from spurning mediaeval tradition (which, after all, 
throughout the Middle Ages had been replenished with 
classical substance ever anew), consulted Pliny as well as 
the Physiologus, Aelian as well as Bartholomaeus Anglicus; 
and did not hesitate to enliven both the classical and the 


phant de Henri IV,” Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, Liv, 1893, 
pp. 1-5. 

82. The clearest and most penetrating discussion of sources and 
antecedents of the Physiologus appears in Max Wellmann’s article, 
“Der Physiologus . .»” Philologus (Supplementband), xxt1, 
1, 1930, pp. 3 ff., 112 ff. and passim. 

83. Cf. note 44. 

84. On Pliny’s popularity in the Middle Ages cf. K. J. Sillig, 
“Ueber das Ansehen der Naturgeschichte des Plinius im Mittelal- 
ter,” Allgemeine Schulzeitung, 1833, nos. 52, 53; J. E. Sandys, 
A History of Classical Scholarship . . ., 2nd ed. Cambridge, 1906, 
I, pp. 653 ff., and Max Manitius, “Handschriften antiker Autoren 
in mittelalterlichen Bibliothekskatalogen,” Zentralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, Beiheft 67, 1935, no. 49. The one and only classi- 
cal monograph devoted to the elephant, Amyntianos’ [Teo 
"EXcoavtwv, known only from excerpts, has been of comparatively 
little influence; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, of. cit., s.v. “Elefant,” col. 
2251, ll. 2—9. 

&5. On elephants, Leonardo seems to have excerpted Pliny alone; 
cf. Leonardo, The Literary Works, ed. J. P. and I. A. Richter, 
London, New York, 11, 1939, no. 1245, secs. 1245-1248, p. 269, 
s.t. “Leofante”; for Leonardo’s sources, cf. E. Solmi, Le Fonti dei 
MSS di Leonardo da Vinci, Turin, 1908, pp. 235-246, and 
M. Goldstaub and R. Wendriner, Ein tosko-venezianischer Bes- 
tiarius, Halle, 1892, p. 245, note 2 (ad p. 244). 
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mediaeval accounts with fictions and interpretations of their 
own. 

Renaissance procedure, if illustrated with a few ex- 
amples chosen more or less at random, will relate Bernini’s 
choice of the elephant to a general pattern. This pattern is 
distinguished by a seemingly limitless and pronouncedly 
subjective range of “interpretability,” while it is held 
together by a strong unity of feeling for the immense 
probity and humanness of the elephant. 

The emblematic animal which the Malatesta, possibly 
in imitation of Julius Caesar, had adopted was the elephant. 
Elephants of different shapes and functions appear all over 
the Tempio Malatestiano at Rimini, on family escutcheons, 
sarcophagi, on Malatesta medals, and other objets d’art.*° 
The Malatesta elephant was not, as has often erroneously 
been asserted, restricted in his symbolical character to any 
one given quality; ** but while the range is great it is worth 
noting that all qualities refer to outstanding virtues. 

Pliny tells how the elephants will rid themselves of flies 
by surreptitiously contracting the wrinkles of their skin in 
which the insects had settled down.** This bit of informa- 
tion, disregarded by mediaeval bestiaries, was destined to 
become a great favorite with the emblematists of the 
Renaissance. Thus revived and morally interpreted it first 
occurs at Cesena, at the entrance of the Biblioteca Mala- 
testiana."* There we encounter two elephants with the 


defiant motto ELEPHAS INDUS CULICES NON 


86. Cf. Corrado Ricci, ]1 Tempio malatestiano, Rimini, n.d., 
chap. xi. 

87. The variety of emblematic and heraldic use is clearly shown 
by Ricci, 0. cit.~p. 322. 

88. Pliny, of. cit., Jib. vit, chap. x. Although the story is found 
in none of the moralizing bestiaries that claim descendance from 
the Phystologus, the “schoolbooks” of the thirteenth century knew 
it: “Pellem habet nigram quasi pumiceam et scabiosam in quam 
cadunt muscae, quas in rugas contrahendo pellem interficit”; cf. 
Albertus Magnus, De animalibus, lib. xxii, tract. 2, chap. i, par. 50, 
ed. H. Stadler, 11, p. 1376; similarly Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum 
naturale, lib. Xx, chap. xxxviii; their source may well have been 
Thomas de Cantimpré, De natura rerum (ante 1244), lib. 1v (a 
long overdue critical edition of this complete text is being prepared 
by Professor Pauline Aiken of Connecticut College), as the 
passage occurs also in a later author, who is strongly influenced 
by Thomas: Conrad von Megenberg, who in his Buch der Natur 
(ca. 1350; ed. prima Augsburg 1475, fol. 84 verso) writes as 
follows: “vn so fliegen auff irem ruck [back] siczen so zieher 
sij die haut in runczeln vn klemen [squeeze] die fliegen zu tod / 
wann [because] sij haben nit affter wedel da mit sij sich weren.” 
The story flourished in the emblematic books of the Renaissance. 
F. Picinelli, Mondo simbolico, 2nd ed. Venice 1678, lib. v, chap. 
Xxiii, sec. 333, offers a Spanish dictum ALLA MEYOR QUE 
PUEDO (“as well as I can”) by way of moral, a motto that 
probably derives from Giulio Cesare Capaccio’s (Valeriano-in- 
spired) handbook Delle imprese . -» Naples, 1592, 4b. ul, 
chap. vii, fol. 20 ff. Capaccio claims to have invented the motto so 
that in conjunction with the representation of the fly-beset ele- 
phant it might offer an “impresa di giusta vendetta.” 


89. Cf. Ricci, of. cit., pp. 322 ff. and figs. 89 and 389. 
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TIMET (“the Indian elephant is not afraid of insects’) 
(Fig. 31). 

Whereas here we had a case of a straight classical re- 
vival, one allegorical portrait, belonging to the same am- 
bient, should perhaps be explained from the account of the 
bestiaries. It is the Malatesta elephant on the reverse of 
Matteo de’ Pasti’s well known medal of 1446, portraying 
Isotta da Rimini (Fig. 32). This elephant has variously 
been interpreted as a symbol of Magnanimity® or Chastity 
or Humility.°* None of these explanations fits the case. 
Isotta’s biography rules out unconditional chastity; for not 
only had she been Sigismondo Malatesta’s mistress from 
about 1438 onward, but at the time the medal was struck 
she was pregnant. It appears indeed likely that Sigismondo 
in issuing the medal wished to give public acknowledge- 
ment of the expected offspring.°? One might try to see in 
the nondescript plant, which the elephant seems to be about 
to approach with his lowered trunk, not the Malatesta 
rosebush but a mandrake. If this were acceptable, we 
would have an allegory that is almost entirely derived from 
the mediaeval account. The PAysiologus tells the story of 
the female elephant who cannot conceive unless she pro- 
ceeds to the gate of Paradise, in order to pluck the man- 
drake, eat of it, and also give of it to her husband to awaken 
his otherwise dormant sexual desires. This oldest and most 
popular of all mediaeval elephant accounts, in all its ele- 
ments a purely Jewish story, related only very loosely to 
classical reports concerning the elephant’s notorious slug- 
gishness in sexual matters, has from the very beginning 
been interpreted as an allegory of the Fall of Man. Im- 
plicitly the eating of the mandrake, the sime qua non in the 
elephant’s marital life, was understood to signify that the 
elephant — both male and female — is the prototype of 
the ideal Christian spouse who will mate without sexual 
appetite, solely for the sake of offspring.** I suggest that 


go. G. F. Hill, 4 Corpus of Italian Medals . . ., London, 1930, 
p. 40, no. 167, pl. 323; Hill misinterprets the fly-motto and assumes 
that it should be applied to all Malatesta elephants; cf. note 87. 

gt. H. Zimmer, Das Spiel um den Elefanten . . ., Munich, 
1930, p. 40. Chastity is, indeed, a tempting interpretation; yet 
Pisano offered the unicorn and the crescent moon; cf. Cecilia 
Gonzaga’s medal of the year 1447 (reproduced J. Friedlander, Die 
italienischen Schaumiinzen . . ., Berlin, 1882, pl. v, no. 19 and 
p. 37. Another unfounded suggestion is L. Volkmann’s (Bilder- 
schriften der Renaissance . . ., Leipzig, 1923, p. 12), probity and 
meekness, Isotta is by no means the first lady to be allegorically 
represented by an elephant: Baudouin de Condé dedicated his 
“Contes de Polifant” (second half of the thirteenth century) to 
Margaret, Countess of Flanders in praise of her “elephantine” 
qualities of valor, wisdom, charity, humility; cf. Baudouin’s Dits 
et contes . . ., ll. 222 ff., ed. August Scheler, Brussels, 1866, 1, 
p. 240. 

gz. Cf. C. E. Yriarte, Un Condottiere au XVe siécle, Paris, 
1882, p. 40. 

93. Cf. Latin Physiologus (ed. based on versio B, Francis J. 
Carmody, Paris, 1939, p. 57). For the Jewish sources of this story 
and its moralisatio, cf. Max Wellmann, “Der Physiologus . . .,” 


we might see on the reverse of Isotta’s medal such an 
allegory of “Chastity in Marriage.”®* 

In the early seventeenth century the elephant had lost 
nothing of his high moral renown. The Milanese cele- 
brated in 1610 the canonization of their greatest saint of 
modern times, San Carlo Borromeo. On this occasion the 
representation (most likely on a painted drapery ) of a tight- 
rope-dancing elephant was shown. The elephant was 
meant to portray San Carlo allegorically. To this end a 
classical source had been boldly re-interpreted. A passage 
in one of Seneca’s Letters compares the man who knows 
how to subdue the world’s trials, to the tiny Ethiopian who 
can make an elephant walk on the tightrope. Picinelli, 
identifying the saint, not as we would expect, with the 
Ethiopian, but with the elephant, tells us that the picture was 
exhibited to show “how San Carlo had arrived at perfection 
and saintliness by walking on the steep path and by sub- 
duing to his discipline the oppressive weight of the body that 
had been a load to the soul” (Fig. 33).°° 


Philologus (Supplementband), xxt1, 1930, p. 41. Most classical 
authorities emphasize the elephant’s modesty in sexual matters — 
“pudore numquam nisi in abdito coeunt” (Pliny, of. cit., lib. vil, 
chap. v, after Aristotle), and “non enim libidinosi, neque ut lascivi, 
cum femina coeunt; sed tanquam generis successione carentes liberis 
procreandis dant operam, ne stirpe sua deficeret” (Aelian, Historia 
animalium, lib. viii, chap. xvii). The mediaeval accounts of the 
elephant’s chastity are numerous. Honorius of Autun’s commentary 
In canticum canticorum (5:14), Patrologia Latina, CLxul, col. 
443, compares the “venter” of the “dilectus” (since it is of ivory) 
to those “. . . habentes uxores, tamquam non habentes, fidem 
castitatis conjugibus servantes. Elephas, namque, cujus os est ebur, 
castum est animal et adeo frigidae naturae, ut super os ejus, id est 
super ebur posito gracili lineo panno et super pannum posita pruna 
exstinguatur illaeso panno. Et os continuum claudit corpus ejus, 
inde dicitur invulnerabile. Significat autem sanctos et castos, a telis 
diaboli invulnerabiles.” The essence of both mediaeval and classi- 
cal traditions lives on in Butler’s verse: 


The docile and ingenuous elephant 

T(o) his own and only female is gallant; 

And she as true and constant to his bed, 

That first enjoy’d her single maidenhead. 
(Miscellaneous Thoughts, 1, 379) 


94. “Nec adulteria novere . .»” Pliny, of. cit., lib. vin, 
chap. v. Sigismondo, after the death of his second wife, legalized 
his relation with Isotta. 


gs. An official account of these particular celebrations is not 
known to me. My source is Filippo Picinelli’s Mondo simbolico, 
2nd ed. Venice, 1678, sec. 309. This particular way of honoring 
a saint would only baffle those who are unfamiliar with the as- 
tounding range of legitimate Renaissance allegory. A certain ex- 
travaganza seems to have marked some of the impromptu festivi- 
ties; cf. Gio. Pietro Giussano, Vita di S. Carlo Borromeo . . ., 
Rome, 1679, pp. 390 and 400. Seneca’s letter (Epistulae morales, 
LXxxv, xli, ed. Loeb, p. 308) reads: “. . . elephantum minimus 
Aethiops iubet subsidere in genua et ambulare funem. Sic sapiens 
artifex est domandi mala.” Although this passage was well known 
to the emblematists (cf. e.g., G. C. Capaccio, Delle imprese, 
Napoli, 1592, Jib. 11, chap. ix, p. 212), I have nowhere found so 
much as a hint of Seneca’s Stoic application. 

The tight-rope dancing elephant was considered the piéce de 
résistance of the lowliest circus performances. It was particularly 
shocking when, in the course of one of Nero’s ludi maximi, “a 
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Bernini may or may not have heard of these and similar 
interpretations. We can be sure that he had inferred from 
Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia (in the article on Religion) that 
the elephant might be considered a fitting emblem for a 
Pope, for “the rare qualities found in that noblest of beasts 
are worthy of honors higher than those of Cardinaldom” 


(Fig. 34).°° 

Bernini’s contemporary eulogists naturally viewed the 
elephant of the Minerva in the light of this tradition. An 
anonymous poet tells us that the three main components of 
the monument: elephant, obelisk, and Chigi stars, sym- 
bolize “the Pontiff’s might spread over the Earth, which 
shows to the pious the path to the highest stars.’*’ The 
papal insignia, the mountain range topped by the star, re- 
quire no further explanation. The obvious heaven-pointing 
function of the obelisk we shall discuss more fully in the 
third section. I have no doubt that the poet wishes us to see 
the elephant as also partaking in the act of guidance. Pliny 
describes how the elephant will courteously show the stray 
wanderer the way out of the jungle,”* in one of those “‘silly- 
sooth” stories that so much appealed to the mediaeval 
mind,*® and which, finally, turn up again in Renaissance 


well-known Roman knight mounted an elephant and rode down a 
rope”; Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars, lib. vi, chap. xi (ed. Loeb, 
II, p. 103). For other accounts cf. Ludwig Friedlander, Darstel- 
lungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms . . ., 1oth ed. Leipzig, 1923, 
p. 87 and note 116. Curiously the Senecan idea of achieving the all 
but impossible has been revived in a modern cartoon, Rollin Kirby’s 
“Republican Elephant,” The New York Times Magazine, January 
5) 1947) 7 (Fig. 33). 

96. Iconologia, Rome, 1603, p. 431 (ed. Siena, 1613, p. 188). 
The Cardinal is shown to represent a goodly number of elephantine 
virtues — “Religione, Prudenza, Giustitia, & Mansuetudine.” 
Ripa’s passage may be complemented by one in Tasso’s “I] Conte” 
(Dialoghi, ed. C. Guasti, Florence, 1859, 111, p. 404); in front 
of the Obelisk of Sixtus V the young noble speaks of “l’elefante, 
il quale di religione, come si scrive, supera tutti gli altri [viz. 
animali],” ranking him highest among the legitimate imprese taken 
from animals. 

97. (Haec est) Pontificis diffusa potentia in Orbem 

Quae suprema pijs pandit ad astra viam; 
printed as “Analogia hieroglyphicarum obelisci ad Alexandrum 
VII. Pont. Max. comparata,” No. 11, prefixed to A. Kircher’s Inter- 
pretatio. 


98. Naturalis historia, lib. vit1, chap. v, and, as usual, slightly 
expanded in Solinus’ Polyhistor, chap. xxv (ed. Th. Mommsen, 
Berlin, 1895, pp. 111 ff.): “. . . si per deserta vagabundum 
hominem forte viderint, ductus usque ad notas vias praebent.” 

99. The straight ethical tenor of the story made it unfit for 
“moraliter” treatment; it is not found in the bestiaries. Alexander 
Neckam cites Solinus as his authority and excerpts the passage 
quoted in the preceding note almost word for word (De naturis 
rerum, lib, 11, chap. exliv, p. 225). The mediaeval authority par 
excellence, both for the Continent and for England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, Bartholomaeus Anglicus (“de 
Glanvilla”) again slightly expanded the account: “. . . Si ele- 
phantes hominem errantem sibi obuius viderint in solitudine, primo 
ne impetu terreant, aliquantulum de via se subtrahunt et tunc 
gradualiter vigunt et paulatim ipsum praecedentes viam ei osten- 
dunt.” For Bartholomew’s importance to the Renaissance writers, 
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emblematics, where, in the baroque period, the guiding ele- 
phant becomes, aa DUX OBERRANTI, a symbol of 
Christ, “‘who, by his example, shows the path to eternal 
Salvation.””*°° 

I shall discuss the inscriptions on the plinth of the Mi- 
nerva monument in the last section at greater length. 
Relevant here is a passage of the dedication that offers the 
“moral” that “one should be of a mind as robust as the ele- 
phant, the strongest of beasts.” Reference to the elephant’s 
robustness is baffling only as long as we see it exclusively as 
a physical quality. Pliny follows Aristotle, and in general 
expresses a tenet common in antiquity, when he claims that 
elephants, “‘the strongest of beasts, are nearest to man in 
intelligence.” Hardly a mediaeval passage dealing with 
elephants fails to repeat this statement, mostly on the au- 
thorities of Isidore of Seville or the Physiologus.*” 


cf. Ch.-V. Langlois, La Connaissance de la nature et du monde au 
moyen age. . ., Paris, 1911, pp. 126 ff. The names of Ripa and 
Pierio might be added to Langlois’ list; they quote Bartholomew, 
without, however, always accepting him as an authority. See 
note 106. 


100. F. Picinelli (op. cit., sec. 326) seems to have condensed 
Bartholomew’s account. But he adds that like Christ, the elephant 
“monstra al suo esempio la strada dell’ eterna salute.” Cesare Ripa, 
speaking of the mighty elephant as “Animale, ch’habbia forza di 
nocere, & non voglia, ma piu tosto di giouare . . .,” uses the 
story as an example to the mighty on earth, who should come to 
the assistance of those who are in dire need; cf. Iconologia, Siena, 
1613, p. 79 (sub “Benignita”). The elephant as Christ occurs in 
the early fourteenth century in the Gesta Romanorum. The under- 
lying story is a thirteenth-century “apocrypha” in which the uni- 
corn hunt has been expanded and transferred upon the elephant: 
two naked Maidens, one with a sword (Eve burdened by sin), one 
with a vessel (Mary and her uterus virgineus) with their wiles 
trick and overpower the Elephant (Christus verus) who is un- 
able to resist their naked breasts (the Old and New Testament) and 
their sweet singing; chap. cxv (cvii), “De morte Christi pro nostra 
reconciliacione,” ed. Hermann Oesterley, Berlin, 1872, p. 457. Also 
see note 39. 


1o1. Classical authorities: (i) Aristotle, Hist. animalium, lib. 
1X, chap. xlvi; (ii) Cicero, De natura deorum, lib. 1, sec. xcevii 
(ed. Loeb, p. 94): “Elephanto beluarum nulla prudentior; ac 
figura quae vastior?” (iii) Pliny, of. cét., lib. vit, chap. i: “Maxi- 
mum animal terrestrium est elephans proximumque humanis sensi- 
bus, quippe intellectus illis sermonis patrii et imperiorum obedien- 
tia, officiorum quae didicere memoria, immo vero quae etiam in 
homine rara, probitas, prudentia, aequitas, religio quoque siderum 
solisque ac lunae veneratio”; and after him (iv) Solinus, Poly- 
histor, chap. xxv; (v) similarly Arrian, Indica, chap. xiv. 

Mediaeval authorities: (i) “Physiologus dicit de eo quoniam 
intellectum in se habet magnum”; cf. ed. of versio B by Francis J. 
Carmody, Paris, 1939, p. 57; note, however, that in versio Y (the 
Latin rendering closest to the “Ur-Physiologus”) the elephant’s 
intellect is not yet mentioned; (ii) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae, 
lib. par. 15 (Patrologia Latina, Lxxxtl, col. 436): “Intel- 
lectu autem, et memoria multa vigent”; (iii) most bestiaries sim- 
ply quote the Phystologus, as e.g. Guillaume Le Clerc (Bestiary, 
l. 3197, ed. and literal translation G. C. Druce, Ashford, Kent, 
1936, p. 87): “It is full wise and understanding”; (iv) the author 
of the treatise that goes under the name of Hugo of S. Victor, De 
bestiis et aliis rebus, lib. 1, chap. xxv (Patrologia Latina, CLXxvit, 
col. 72); (v) the inscription on the mappamundi of Ebstorf 
(thirteenth century) (ed. Konrad Miller, Mappae mundi, heft v, 
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Once more we find that the zoégraphers of the Renais- 
sance period clearly observed the elephant in the light of 
this very compact tradition. I should like to quote in illus- 
tration of their particular attitude, which amounts to some- 
thing of a “philosophy,” two significant voices, both of 
about the middle of the sixteenth century: that of a scien- 
tist and that of a poet. 

Girolamo Cardano, the ardent admirer of Vesalius and 
his teaching, was also a speculative thinker of great force. 
He had an opportunity to study the behavior of the thir- 
teen-year-old elephant whom Mary of Bohemia, the 
daughter of Charles V, brought back to Vienna from Spain 
(1552). Cardano came to the conclusion that “the ele- 
phant seems to fall short of man in no manner, except for 
his lack of speech.”*°? He then advanced a peculiar theory 
of the animal’s wisdom, deduced from longevity: “Wis- 
dom surely derives from the temperament, it can be prog- 
nosticated and ascertained by knowing the length of life. 
Hence it is that old men are wiser and also those who are 
born to them. No short-lived animal can be very wise. 
Hence it is that the wisest animals are the Camel, the Ele- 
phant, and Man.”?° 

Giovanni Battista Gelli wrote a series of dramatic dia- 

logues under the title Circe. In these dialogues a number 
of Ulysses’ companions whom Circe had transformed into 
animals of varying intellectual standing discourse on the 
relative advantage of remaining a beast. In dialogue after 
dialogue, the Oyster, Mole, Lion, Horse, Dog, etc. turn 
down Circe’s offer to let them assume human guise once 
more — with one notable exception, the elephant who, it is 
hardly necessary to add, had been in his previous existence 
an Athenian philosopher.** 
p. 59): “Elefantes vero iuxta sensum humanum intellectus ha- 
bent . . .” Albertus Magnus, the first great heir to Aristotle’s 
empirical method, makes his statement by far more cautious: “Ali- 
quid intellectui simile videtur habere,” and “habet autem bonum 
sensum valde in hiis quae videt et audit ad instructionem pertinen- 
tia; in hiis enim est melior omnibus animalibus . . .” De animali- 
bus, lib. vitt, tract. 5, chap. ii, par. 208 (ed. H. Stadler, Munster, 
1916, I, p. 658). 

102. Cardano, De subtilitate, lib. x, p. 306. For interesting de- 
tails on the elephant Cardano examined cf. the chapter “Der erste 
Elephant in Wien,” in Moriz Bermann, Alt- und Neu-Wien . . ., 
Vienna, 1880, 11, pp. 701-706. There was, however, an opinion 
that credited the elephant even with the faculty of intelligible 
speech: “It is said that Elephants talk to one another, mumbling 
with their mouths the speech of men . . .,” Oppian, Cynegetica, 
lib. 1, ll. 540 ff. (ed. Loeb, p. 103); quoted by Tasso in his 
Dialogue, “11 Conte,” ed. C. Guasti, Florence, 1859, 111. The 
great philologist Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) deals with the ele- 
phant’s capacity of speech at length. He refers to Christophoro 
Acosta’s account, who testifies that in Cochin he heard an elephant 
say: “‘Ho6 boo’: quod Malabarum lingua est, ‘Volo, volo!’ ” 
Lipsius concludes: “. . . non dicam, an hominem capiant, sed ad 
hominem immo supra hominem sapiant elephantes”; Epistola de 
elephantis, printed in J. Chr. Petri von Hartenfels, Elephanto- 
graphia curiosa, Leipzig and Erfurt, 1723 (appendix, pp. 13 ff.). 

103. Ibid., p. 313. 

104. Gelli’s once popular Circe (1548) was first brought to my 


Apart from being strong and wise the elephant was 
capable of religious notions. On the threshold of the Renais- 
sance, Sannazaro poeticized an often-quoted passage from 
Pliny. In celebration of a new moon the elephants “go 
down toa river named Amilo and there perform a ritual of 
purification, sprinkling themselves with water, and after 
paying thus their respects to the moon return to the woods 
carrying before them those of their calves who are tired 
. . « Inthe Arcadia we read: 


Dimmi, qual fera é si di mente umana, 
che s’inginocchia al raggio de la luna, 
€ per purgarsi scende a la fontana? *°* 


These lines were famous; they were given prominence 
by Cesare Ripa and other authorities on iconology. In sum- 
ming up we may say that the elephant of the Renaissance 
is strong and wise and that his wisdom is tempered on the 
one hand by Meekness and on the other by Religiosity.*°° 

Not all the traits that constituted the moral character 
of the elephant came direct from the regions of higher cul- 
ture. Some existed already im muce in the popular litera- 
tures of late-mediaeval astrology, minne-addresses and 
proverbial dicta, seeds undoubtedly sown by the schoolman 
and the preacher. In a fifteenth-century representation of 
“Scorpio,” a man riding on an elephant (“vir sedens in 
elephante” ) is prognosticated as follows: “Homo fortis erit 
et stabilis” (Fig. 35).*°’ The same idea of strength tem- 


attention through George Boas’ interesting study The Happy 
Beast . . ., Baltimore, 1933, pp. 28-36. There exist a number of 
English translations, the earliest Circes, London, 1557, another as 
late as 1744 (by H. Layng, London). An amusing comparison of 
the elephant with the typical scholar is found in Conrad von 
Megenberg’s Buch der Natur, ed. prima, Augsburg, 1475, fol. 84 
verso: “Er wechsst vierczig iar darnach enpfindet er frostes des 
wijnters vnd des kalten windes. Des magst du geleichen den gelerten 
leiiten.” 


105. Ed. E. Carrara, Torino, 1926, p. 89, ll. 1-3. The pious 
elephant as part of a nocturnal genre-scene appears in the frescoes 
by Taddeo Zuccaro for the Farnese palace at Caprarola; cf. Anni- 
bale Caro’s letter to Taddeo (ed. Lettere scelte, E. Marcucci, Flor- 
ence, 1889, pp. 198 ff.) in which he suggests: to fill a frieze with 
a night-scene and “cose proporzionate alla Luna”: fishermen at 
night who steer by the magnetic compass, necromancers, witches, 
and the like, and by way of “grotesche,” various types of nets 
with a few fish in them that have been caught, and crabs grazing in 
the light of the moon. Should there be sufficient space, a kneeling 
elephant, worshipping the moon (“e se il loco n’é capace, un ele- 
fante inginiocchioni che l’adorasse”). 

106. Ripa speaks up for the elephant against the great authority 
of Bartholomaeus Anglicus (see note 99) who (op. cit., lib. xvi, 
chap. xlii) had called the elephant “benign” because he was lack- 
ing in falsehood. Such a thing, Ripa claims, might be said of the 
camel, but the elephant is benign because “nature has equipped him 
with a certain light of prudent intellect and quasi-human senti- 
ment,” for which latter statement he cites Pliny; cf. of. cit., Siena, 
1613, sub “Benignita.” This same notion is the key-note still in 
David Ferrand’s Discours apologetic, both in the dedicatory son- 
net (“un animal si grand, si sage & si prudent”) and in the very 
opening sentence of the discourse itself. 


107. Johannes Angelus, Astrolabium planum, Augsburg, 1488; 
quoted by F. Saxl, “Verzeichnis astrologischer und mythologischer 
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pered by probity is inscribed on a Mimnekdastchen of about 
1400, beside the representation of an elephant carrying one 
of the elaborate Wasserschlosser of the Rhineland; this time 
(“my 
strength does not deceive”).*°* In fourteenth-century 


England there existed the dictum: “Virtue makes a man 
99109 


it is the lover who speaks: “mi kraf * nut trig’ 


strong as an elephant. 

We cannot tell whether it is the humanistic revival, or a 
re-ennoblement of such popular conceits that would ac- 
count for Matteo de’ Pasti’s representation of “Fortitudo” 
on the reverse of a portrait medal of Sigismondo Malatesta 
of 1446. “Fortitudo” is represented as a lady in armor. 
With both hands she holds the broken shaft of a column, 
“‘recumbens super ellephantes,” that is on a sedes, not un- 
like that of the astrological elephant rider, which here is 


formed, a little more elegantly, of the fore-parts of two 


elephants turned 


Finally mention must be made of Horapollo Nilous; for 
his Hieroglyphica eclipsed all other authorities. Pedestrian 
though it may appear to us, it had held spell-bound the 
Italian humanists and antiquarians since its discovery in the 
early fifteenth century until far into the seventeenth.’* 


illustrierter Handschriften des lateinischen Mittelalters,” part 11 
s.t. “Die Handschriften der National-Bibliothek in Wien,” Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse (1925-1926), 2. Abhandlung, 1927, 
Pp. 54, fig. 27. The popular praise of the elephant’s savage strength 
goes back to Indian legend. In art Indra is represented riding on 
his elephant who uproots a tree; for a second-century relief with 
this scene cf. Otto Fischer, Die Kunst Indiens . . ., Berlin, 1928, 
fig. 147. Ktesias gives the first eye-witness account of elephants 
and stresses this point: he may well have been shown such repre- 
sentations. Further material on this theme: Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopédie, v, col. 2249, s.v. “Elefant.” The animal’s brute 
force was commented upon throughout the Middle Ages, as in the 
description of Eleazar’s fight (Speculum humanae salvationis, chap. 
xxix), “fortis impegit in fortem . . .” and down to Mijnheer 
Sevender’s elephant: about 1627 he was said to have thrown, in 
order to end a dispute of precedence, a carriage and its team of 
five horses over a bridge at Rochester into the River Medway. 

108. Heinrich Kohlhausen, Minnekdastchen im Mittelalter, Ber- 
lin, 1928, No. 61 and pl. 472. 

109. Cf. Murray’s Oxford Dictionary, s.v. “elephant,” sub 
anno 1340; two more “popular” instances: (i) the elephant with 
his castle occurs on one of the earliest sets of “tarocchi”’; cf. Fritz 
Rumpf, “Beitrige zur Geschichte der friihen Spielkarten,” 4dolph 
Goldschmidt zu seinem siebenzigsten Geburtstag .» Berlin, 
19355 P- 79, fig. 2; (ii) “Hardi come lion, forte come oriflant,” 
Laurant, Somme, MS Chartres 333, fol. 24 recto; cf. Frédéric 
Godefroy, Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue francaise . . ., 
Paris, 1898, s.v. “Eléfant. . . .” 

110. G. F. Hill, 4 Corpus of Italian Medals, London, 1930, 
No. 178 and pl. 33; described in an early inventory as “‘Fortitudo 
recumbens super ellephantes”; ibid., p. 41. 

111. Discovered as early as the second decade of the fifteenth 
century, the Greek editio prima appeared only in 1505; soon after 
numerous translations followed, both in Latin and the vernacu- 
lars; George Boas is preparing a critical edition of the Horapollo; 
the best investigation of sources and possible origin is found in 
Max Wellmann’s article “Der Physiologus .» Philologus 
(Supplementband), xx1I, 1930, pp. 60-64; for its role in the 
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Hieroglyph 84 of the second part goes under the title, 
“How the ancient Egyptians represented a strong man 
[robustum hominem — the word “robustus” with refer- 
ence to the elephant occurs in the inscription of the Mi- 
nerva monument] and one who smells out what things are 
useful to him.” It reads: ““When they wanted to symbolize 
a man powerful in body and mind, they depicted an ele- 
phant with his trunk. With the latter he scents and goes 
after things that are essential.”"** The so-called Horapollo 
was in everyone’s hands. His influence on Bernini and those 
who helped in drafting the program of the monument 
of the Minerva must have been doubly assured by the fact 
that Cesare Ripa quoted this Hieroglyph on the elephant 


in his own article on “‘Forza.’’""* 


To Bernini’s contemporaries in the ultimate analysis the 
elephant is not so much an allegory of strength alone as one 
of strength guided by wisdom. It is, therefore, not as fabri- 
cations of poetic license but as expressions in the wake of an 
age-old tradition that the contemporary poets keep stress- 
ing the spiritual and intellectual side of Bernini’s elephant 
who carries the obelisk.*** 

We may feel tempted to ask how it happened that with 
Bernini’s monument the eighteen-hundred-year-old idea 
of the elephant as a caryatid and as a moral allegory had 
found perhaps its greatest but also its last relevant expres- 
sion in the West."*® The answer, as I see it, lies in a funda- 


Renaissance, cf. Karl Giehlow, “Die Hieroglyphenkunde des Hu- 
manismus in der Allegorie der Renaissance,” Jahrbuch der kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen des allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, XXXil, 
1915, pp. 218 ff. The first author to cast serious doubt (if not 
justified in all points) on the Hieroglyphica is, to my knowledge, 
Gisbert Cuperus (De elephantis in nummis obviis . . ., The Hague, 
1719, chap. iii): “ad veterem aetatem non sunt referenda Hiero- 
glyphica Horapollinis”; and “Nullus Elephas inter litteras Hiero- 
glyphicas.” 

112. For Pierio Valeriano’s version, cf. ed. Frankfort, 1678, 
p. 19; see also following note. 

113. Ripa quotes the Horapollo via Pierio’s Hieroglyphica 
which, after all, was the great “Summa” and synthesis for all that 
had passed as rebus etc. up to the mid-sixteenth century. 


114. These lines are quoted from three different poems. in 
A. Kircher’s Interpretatio, Rome, 1666: “Bellua, quae molem 
gestat, & ipsa sapit”; “Prudentior Elephante nulla est Bellua”; 
“In Mineruae Forum / Es prudens Elephas: Mineruae prudens, 
Foro quam bene praesidetis ambo?” 

115. In Catania, Sicily, a huge, late antique (possibly Roman) 
lava-elephant with white marble tusks carries an octagonal 
Egyptian obelisk, and stands, as part of a fountain, in the Piazza 
del Duomo. In its present form, the monument is an eighteenth- 
century pasticcio (the work of an architect, Giovanni Battista Vac- 
carini). I mention it only because it has been suggested as Colonna’s 
model on the authority of Giehlow, Volkmann and others. There is, 
however, no reason and no evidence that Vaccarini did not follow 
Bernini and Colonna when he composed this fountain out of 
disjecta membra; Vaccarini’s work is in the most primitive of 
manners. Giehlow himself shows that 10 seventeenth-century writer 
knew of the combination of the two elements in Catania; the 
obelisk, apparently, had done service as an architrave in the Bishop’s 
Palace and was not discovered until 1620 (cf. Philippe d’Orville, 
Sicula, Amsterdam, 1764, I, p. xxiii, as quoted by Giehlow, Jahr- 
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mental change in man’s attitude toward beasts. The change 
took place in the course of the seventeenth century. One by 
one, the legendary and allegorical connotations of mediae- 
val and post-mediaeval animal-lore receded and paled in 
favor of two novel approaches to animals, that of zoology 
and that of sentiment.?”® 

France and the Lowlands were in the vanguard of this 
new attitude. Mijnheer Sevender taught his elephant to 
enjoy his pipe of tobacco; and we may say that moral and 
emblematic interest are lost or about to be abandoned when 
we hear what Nicolas Claude de Peiresc, the greatest 
gentleman-archaeologist of his day, the friend and mentor 
of many great artists, among them Rubens, had to say 
about the elephant of 1627: 


I feel quite relieved to learn that the elephant hasn’t died 
after all, but I would feel reassured if I heard that some great 
naturalist would take it upon himself to examine and observe 
him frequently and if he would give us a precise description 
of his “naturel” and if I could come to know whether it is 
true that the elephant understands his interpreter’s “jargon” 
as easily as they say he does. M. Tavernier should make an en- 
graving of him, not only of him in full but also of the princi- 
pal parts of his body severally, and should the elephant die 
[“‘s’il se laissoit mourir”], he deserves to pass into the hands 
of some smart and up-to-date anatomists.*2” 


buch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhéchsten Kaiser- 
hauses, XXX11, 1915, p. 52). The obelisk is described in 1697, with- 
out mention of the elephant (Giehlow, ibidem) . The literary echoes 
of the Minerva monument hardly ever refer to the whole. Gisbert 
Cuperus, e.g., excerpts Kircher’s Interpretatio and offers a slightly 
reduced facsimile of Kircher’s etching of the monument; cf. of. 
cit., chap. xi, p. 242; his authority was not the monument but 
Kircher; cf. note 6 on p. 156; J. G. Keysler (Travels . . ., 2nd 
ed. London, 1752, 1, p. 118) offers an English rendering of the 
dedicatory tablets, and, for the rest, quotes Kircher; G. Zoega in 
his scholarly De origine et usu obeliscorum . . ., Rome, 1797, 
quotes Kircher’s authority and the inscription in Latin. 


116. Cf. George Boas, The Happy Beast, Baltimore, 1933, 
passim, with further bibliography. As the “moral” elephant’s last 
curtain-call might be described J. Chr. Petri von Hartenfels’ 
beautifully illustrated Elephantographia curiosa, Leipzig and Er- 
furt, 1723. 

117. Letter of January 4, 1627, Lettres aux fréres Dupuy, 
Philippe Tamizey de Larroque, ed., Paris, 1888, 1, pp. 122 ff. 
When he speaks of the elephant’s “principaulxs membres 4 part,” 
Peiresc has their ears in mind. Most artists made them look too 
much like huge sea-shells; for the best models Peiresc refers artists 
to the Roman paintings then circulated in engravings; #bid., 
pp- 137 ff. 

The English were astonishingly slow in receiving the new 
trends from abroad; elephants as well as Noble Savages from 
Brazil appeared in France as early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century (cf. note 78), but the sentiment for both the elephant and 
the Noble Savage, it seems, did not reach England before the 
’eighties. Shakespeare, slower even than his countrymen, usually 
seems to wait for the peak of a fashion the better to be able to 
take it to task. In The Tempest he explodes the (Montaigne-Florio- 
Tacitus) myth of the Noble Savage; in Troilus and Cressida he 
debunks two of the most tenacious moralizing elephantine char- 
acteristics, that elephants are polite and that they cannot bend their 
joints: “The Elephant hath joints, but none for courtesy: his legs 
are legs for necessity, not for flexure . . .” (11, ii). The first to 


THE MINERVA OBELISK, DIVINE WISDOM 
AND ALEXANDER VII 


We must not lose sight of the obvious, ancillary func- 
tion of the elephant to act as the support of the Minerva 
obelisk. Alexander VII erected this obelisk to his own glory, 
and dedicated it, as we shall see, to “Divine Wisdom.” 

To set up an obelisk in one’s own honor seems terribly 
clear to the modern Freudian mind (Fig. 36),*** although 
the motivation was much more complicated and, in a sense, 
richer in former ages. Athanasius Kircher’s /mterpretatio 
hieroglyphica of 1666 shows that the erection of an obelisk 
was considered in Bernini’s age as part of applied hiero- 
glyphics, as much as emblems and coats-of-arms. In this 
sense obelisks to commemorate outstanding persons’*® had 
been erected, if often only on paper, in books of imprese 
(Fig. 37).'*° Again Ripa’s advice may well have animated 
the planning of the Minerva obelisk, as he suggests that 
obelisks should be erected in honor of the “‘chiara, & alta 
gloria de i Prencipi, che con magnificenza fanno fabriche 
sontuose, e grandi. . .” (Fig. 38).’** Such was no doubt 


appreciate the significance of Shakespeare’s remark was Samuel C. 
Chew, The Crescent and the Rose . . ., p. 19. In England, satire 
and sightseeing seem to speed the end of the allegorical elephant. 
We will find the Englishman’s non plus ultra either in Thomas 
Coryate’s proud claim: “I have rid vpon an Elephant” (cf. note 
45), or in such elaborate satires (a volume could be filled with 
them) as Samuel Butler’s The Elephant in the Moon, ca. 1676, in 
which he ridicules the extravagant hopes pinned on the telescope, 
by showing that the mighty elephant whom the assembled members 
of the Royal Society think they have seen traversing the Moon 
with powerful strides, is nothing but a mouse (would Butler have 
had a shrew in mind?) caught between the lenses of their tele- 
scope; cf. also H. G. Dick, “The Telescope and the Comic Imagina- 
tion,” Modern Language Notes, LVII1, 7, 1943, Pp. 547. Even in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, the “unwieldy Elephant,” little more than 
a clown entertaining Adam and Eve, “to make them Mirth, 
wreath’d His Lithe Proboscis.” 

118. For a serious discussion of the Cheops pyramid as a phallic 
symbol, cf. J. B. Friedreich’s interesting conjectures (based on 
Herodotus’ delightful account, 4b. 11, chap. cxxvi) in Die Sym- 
bolik und Mythologie der Natur, Wurzburg, 1859, p. 349 and 
note 3. The obelisks of Rome were sweepingly referred to as “ces 
phallus égyptiens 4 quatres faces . . .,” by G.-J. Witkowski, 
L’Art chrétien. Ses licences . . ., Paris, 1912, p. 100, notes 2 ff. 
Salvador Dali revived not only the obelisk but the obelisk-on- 
elephant motif in his Temptation of St. Anthony, where elephants 
striding on “almost invisible legs of spiders of desire,” carry 
“erotic obelisks”; cf. The American Federation of Arts, Bel Ami 
International Art Competition, The Temptation of St. Anthony 
. « «» Washington, 1946-1947, p. 19. 

119. The Dauphin’s promise to Joan of Arc sounds like an 
emblematic allusion projected into history: 

[a] statelier pyramis to her I’ll rear 
Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was! 
Shakespeare, J Henry VI, 11, 6. 


120. Cf. note 141. 


121. Cf. Iconologia, ed. 1603, p. 189, s.v. “Gloria de’ Prin- 
cipi”; was Ripa’s prototype the type of Roman medal known as 
“Genius of the Circus,” re-interpreted or misunderstood? Cf. 
H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 
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part of the fame sought by the Pope, whose activity as an 
architect of the “nova Roma” had been celebrated in Rossi- 
Falda’s magnificent volumes of etchings.*** 

In a period of such keen historical awareness, obelisks 
were among the most powerful witnesses of primordial 
religiosity and spirituality. They were accordingly inter- 
preted as links between earth and heaven; for if one looked 
at them from base to apex, they would seem to suggest by 
their evanescence the transition from things terrestrial to 
incorporeal Divinity itself.’** Even more important, if seen 
conversely, the obelisks, by their pyramidal shape, might be 
compared to the pencil of rays issuing from the center of 
the sun. This latter idea formed part of the tenet — ad- 
vanced by Greek and Roman writers and repeated by the 
Egyptologists of the Renaissance — that “through their 
obelisks the Egyptians imitated the rays of the sun whom 
they themselves worshipped.” No lesser authority than 
Torquato Tasso had celebrated in quite similar terms 
Rome’s most conspicuous obelisk, the one Pope Sixtus V 
re-erected in the Piazza of S. Giovanni in Laterano in 


London, 1936, 111, No. 333, pl. L111, 5; cf. for similar observations 
also Pierio Valeriano, Hieroglyphorum collectanea . . ., lib. XLVI, 
chaps. xxxii and xxxvi, ed. Lyons, 1610, pp. 530 ff. Whereas the 
woodcut of Ripa’s chapter of “Gloria” shows, in the edition of 
1603 (p 190), a woman standing by a brick-pyramid that in shape 
resembles a somewhat attenuated Cestius pyramid (Fig. 38), we 
notice in the Siena edition of 1613 (p. 297) a distinct move 
toward a true obelisk: a stone as yet untruncated, yet suggestive of 
a monolith, resting on four spherical feet. While the seventeenth- 
century antiquarians seem to use the term “obeliscus” correctly, as 
distinct from “pyramis,” we find that in emblematic and icono- 
logical writings (and also in poetry), “pyramis” serves as a com- 
prehensive term embracing all those structures that are pyramidal 
in shape. This is nothing but surviving mediaeval usage. Magister 
Gregorius, for example, who around 1200 treated of both the 
pyramids and the obelisks of the city of Rome, used the term 
“piramis” indiscriminately; cf. his Narracio, par. 27-29, ed. and 
commentary by G. McN. Rushforth, Journal of Roman Studies, 1x, 
1919, p. §6 and comment on pp. 42 ff. 

122. Cf. Pastor, Geschichte der Papste, Freiburg, x1v, pt. 1, 
1929, p. 524, note 1. For Rossi-Falda’s publication, cf. note 12 
(Figs. 4 and 6). 

123. Pierio Valeriano, of. cit., p. 530: “. 
diuinitatem minime corporatam esse ostenderent.” 


facerunt, vt 


124. Cf. Ioannes Baptista Casalio’s fervent apologia favoring 
the papal use of obelisks (with an invective against the obelisk- 
wrecking Goths) : De veteribus Aegyptiorum ritibus, Rome, 1644, 
chap. iii, pp. 6 ff. A. Kircher referred to the sun rays as “digiti 
Solis”; cf. quotation infra. In Torquato Tasso’s profound dis- 
cussion, “Il Conte o vero de limprese” (1594) (ed. Dialoghi, 
C. Guasti, Florence, 1859, 111, pp. 365-444), we read (on p. 369): 
“Ma questa figura fu giudicata misteriosa da gli Egizi, e simile a 
quella de’ raggi del sole; anzi, con questo nome stesso, cioé raggi 
del sole, solevano da quella nazione esser nominati, e da’ re de 
PEgitto al sole furono consacrati, o al figliulo del sole (cosi fur 
chiamati ne l’eta seguente gli uomini illustri). Ora sono conse- 
crati a la Croce, ne la quale il Sole intelligibile parve eclissarsi 
per interposizione de la sua umanita . . .” Naturally everyone in 
Rome was familiar with Emperor Augustus’ inscriptions on the 
obelisks of Piazzas Colonna and del Popolo: AEGYPTO IN 


In the Renaissance philosophy of good government, two 
most desirable qualities in a ruler had come to the fore: 
Force and Enlightenment. The aptest symbol for the lat- 
ter would be the sun. Hence many obelisks, which eager 
citizens set up to honor their visiting majesty, were topped, 
in conscious imitation of supposed Egyptian usage, by actual 
images of the sun (Fig. 39).**° 

As Kircher reported to Alexander VII, the Minerva 
obelisk itself was “consecrated by the Egyptians to the high- 
est genius (‘supremo Genio’), whom they called World 
Spirit or World Soul, and they held that its seat was fixed 
in the Sun.””**® I should like to dwell on this solar concept 
for a moment by referring to a small Persian heliotrope. 
The name of the stone is itself significant. The gem shows 
an elephant under the sign of the sun, a sign crudely repre- 


POTESTATEM POPVLI ROMANI REDACTA, SOLI 
DONVM DEDIT; mentioned, among others, in Kircher’s survey 
of “obelisk-erecters,” in which seven Egyptian kings, seven Caesars, 
and four Popes (including Alexander VII) are enumerated. It has 
been pointed out that while classical authors stress the solar impli- 
cation of the obelisks, Egyptian texts are much less vocal; cf. 
W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon . . ., Leipzig, 1884-, IV, 
cols. 1160 ff. (s.v. “Sonne und Sonnengott”). But the sun-disk 
which the Egyptians placed on top of some obelisks and the gold- 
plating on some of the obelisk-pyramidions (“so that they might 
catch the first rays of the sun”) would corroborate the idea — ex- 
pressly stated in classical writers — that the Egyptians themselves 
were thinking of the obelisks as typifying “rays of the sun.” 

Our obelisk bears a hieroglyphic dedication to Pharaoh Hophra 
(Haa-ib-ra, 588-568 B.c., XXVI Dynasty), hailing him as a “giver 
of life on earth as the sun is in eternity”; cf. Orazio Maruc- 
chi, Gli obelischi Egiziani di Roma . . ., Rome, 1898, pp. 115- 
120, where the hieroglyphs are transcribed in full. This idea of 
divine lactimellifluence was distinctly in Athanasius Kircher’s mind 
when he wrote (op. cit., “Argumentum”) : “Vt itaque hunc Genium 
apto symbolo exprimerunt, Obelisci figuram maxime congruam 
eligebant, quaternis lateribus in vltimum punctum fastigiatum, quas 
figuras Aegyptiace digitos Solis dicebant, vt proinde apfe per 
huiusmodi Obeliscorum fastigiatas moles significarent, spiritus 
Mundi, sive Genij Solaris in quadripartitas Mundi partes, in- 
fluxum; quo cuncta animari, cuncta conseruari, praeterea abun- 
dantiam & vbertatem rerum omnium ad vitam necessariarum con- 
cedi credebant.” 


125. An interesting chapter indeed in the genesis and evolu- 
tion of the modern “roi-soleil” concept! The sun as a princely 
emblem was by no means rare in the sixteenth century. Cf. e.g. 
Torquato Tasso (of. cit., pp. 395 ff.) who mentions, among others, 
Emperor Maximilian, Philip of Spain and Cardinal Montalto. 
The concept, which in Louis XIV could not have failed to provoke 
Alexander VII, had had its distinct pre-stages in the fétes: (i) An 
obelisk which greeted Henri IV as “Hercvles Gallicvs” on his 
entrée at Rouen, 1596, illustrated the idea by means of a sun-image 
that was placed on its pyramidion; cf. Société rouennaise de biblio- 
philes, xxvil, No. 37, 1887, fig. on p. 53 (Fig. 39); (ii) Louis 
XIII entered Lyon in the year 1622 (December 11) and the event 
was recorded in a book under a title that in itself contained a 
significant pun: Le Soleil au Signe du Lyon (Lyon, 1623). See 
also the.observations in Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century 
Imagery, 1, London, 1939, p. 162 ff. 

126. Athanasius Kircher, of. cét., in a passage that immediately 
precedes our quotation in note 124: “Est Obeliscus hic ab Aegyptijs 
consecratus supremo Genio, quem Spiritum seu Animam Mundi 
dicebant, in Sole sedem suam fixisse credebant . . .” 
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sented by three fingers pointing downwards (Fig. 40).?*" 
The idea of the sun-worshipping elephant is by no means 
uncommon. Aelian and others tell us “that elephants will 
greet the rising sun by raising their trunks like hands 
towards the sun rays and that therefore they are beloved of 
the God.”?*® Alexander the Great, when he dedicated his 
favorite elephant to the Sun,” only followed established 
Eastern tradition. No documentary evidence tells us 
whether Alexander VII was aware of the parallel in his 
procedure to that of his admired namesake. The contrap- 
posto-position of the elephant’s head, in particular the point- 
ing upward-sweep of the animal’s lithe trunk in the di- 


127. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer and Keller, Tier- und Pflanzenbilder 
auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums, Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1889, pl. x1x, No. 37. Adolf Furtwingler (Kgl. Museen 
zu Berlin, Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium, 
Berlin, 1896, No. 8704) dates the stone “spatere Kaiserzeit.” 

A few words might be said about sun and sun-emanations under 
the sign of a triangle. The Sun is referred to as tripad (“three- 
footed”) in Hindu and Persian terminology; cf. Hastings, En 
cyclopaedia, X11, p. 83, s.v. “Sun.” In Christian art we may expect 
to find the triangular nimb for the Holy Trinity. The few tri- 
angular nimbs listed in the Princeton Index of Christian Art (prior 
to 1400) are all doubtful. Dr. Panofsky drew my attention to what 
may well be the earliest instance, in a North Italian representation 
of the Annunciation, early fifteenth century (Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York; cf. A Catalogue of Italian . . . Paintings, New 
York, 1940, p. 102, No. 32.100.96), in which God is desig- 
nated by a triangular nimb as representing the Holy Trinity. The 
triangular nimb then becomes a very frequent attribute, particu- 
larly in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century art, possibly under 
the additional influence of hieroglyphics; cf., for a late example, 
Johann Ulrich Krauss’ picture Bible, s.t. Heilige Augen- und 
Gemueths-Lust . . ., Augsburg, 1706, pt. 11, p. 79; God the 
Father appears with a triangular nimb, a pyramidal shaft of light 
issues from his breast and in it the Dove of the Holy Spirit (Dr. 
H. Jantz of Princeton drew my attention to the copy of this book 
in his private collection). 

128. Aelian (op. cit., lib. vii, chap. xliv, ed. P. Gillius and 
C. Gesner, s.J., 1591, p. 458) is the most likely source for the 
transmission of this classical concept to the Renaissance. He may 
have drawn on Plutarch’s (Moralia, “De sollertia animalium,” 
chap. xvii, ed. and translation D. Wyttenbach, Oxford, 1797, 
pp. 943 ff., who in turn quotes from Juba): “Scribit etiam ele- 
phantos Diis vota facere, cum se, nemine docente, mari [in Pliny 
it is rivers] lustrent, Solemque orientem adorent, proboscide manus 
loco sursum erecta.” For further classical passages linking the 
elephant with sun-worship, cf. Pauly-Wissowa, of. cit., Vv, cols. 
2252 ff. (but note that of the authorities cited, Pliny and Cassius 
Dio refer to the elephant worshipping the moon). Mediaeval 
bestiaries do not mention this tradition but we find it again in the 
“school books” in close sequence to classical authority: “Solis 
exortus motibus quibus possunt salutant” (Alexander Neckam, De 
naturis rerum, lib. 1, chap. cxliv, ed. Rolls Series, p. 224). Bru- 
netto Latini, J tesoro di Brunetto Latini, volgarizzato da Bono 
Giamboni . . ., Ul, p. 248: “E sappiete, che nel leofante é grande 
senno, ch’ elli osservano la disciplina del sole e della luna, si come 
fanno gli uomini.” This Conrad Gesner paraphrases in the Thier- 
buch (translated from the original Latin by C. Forer), Zurich, 
1563, fol. Lxxvi verso: “Die Helffanten vereerend die Gestirn 
Sonn vnd Mon / dann so die Sonn aufgadt / So kerend sy sich 
gegen der Sonnen / hebend jre nasen iiber sich / als ob sy mit der 
selbigen anstatt der handen / die Sonnen anbettind.” 


129. Cf. note 21. 


rection of obelisk, Chigi mountains, star and Cross may well 
be a gesture of homage on the part of the elephant quite in 
keeping with Aelian’s words.**® The elephant under a sun- 


‘symbol, then, appears both in Persia and in Italy. In spite 


of its provincialism in form and execution the little Persian 
cameo shows — as if in illustration of Mnemosyne’s reach 
— how the same basic idea, the idea of Sun-worship, may 
occur quite independently in second-century Asia and in 
seventeenth-century Italy, producing in either case icono- 
graphic configurations of fundamental similarity. 

Obelisks had to be exorcized before they could be erected 
“under the Cross.”’* This by no means cleansed them of 
memories of previous idolatrous functions. On the contrary, 
the very persistence of those memories links the obelisks 
with that particular wisdom of the Egyptian priests, which 
Kircher had in mind when he said they were dedicated to 
the “World Spirit.” The first rays of the Divine Wisdom 
that is “older than the hills” had shone on the obelisks.** 
For Divine Wisdom, according to Solomon’s Proverbs, 
“infuses itself into the holy souls per mationes,”*** which 
means that Divine Wisdom, ever-present since God created 
the World, reaches Christianity by way of the people who 
lived before Salvation came to mankind. 

We find this idea in the dedicatory tablet of the monu- 
ment (facing west), which reads in translation: 


In the year of Salvation 1667 Alexander VII dedicated to Di- 
vine Wisdom the ancient Obelisk; sacred to the Egyptian 
Pallas, this monument was wrested from the earth so that it 


might be erected in Minerva’s Piazza which now belongs to 
the Theotokos.*** 


130. The idea, by no means undignified, of the elephant’s 
trumpeting (his “barrus”) may in addition be implied in this 
gesture. 

131. “Erecti Obelisci fuerunt quoque exorcismis expurgati . . .,” 
I. B. Casalio, of. cit. (note 124), p. 19. For the elaborate cere- 
monies, underscored by the singing of hymns and firing of salvos, 
on such an occasion, cf. Pastor, of. cit., X, p. 462. 

132. Solomon, Prov. 8:25. 

133- 7:27. 

134. The dedicatory inscriptions read: 

(east) SAPIENTIS AEGYPTI 
INSCULPTAS FIGURAS 
AB ELEPHANTO 
BELLUARUM FORTISSIMA 
GESTARI QUISQUIS HIC VIDES 
DOCUMENTUM INTELLIGE 
ROBUSTAE MENTIS ESSE 
SOLIDAM SAPIENTIAM SUSTINERE 
(west) VETEREM OBELISCUM 
PALLADIS AEGYPTIAE MONUMENTUM 
E TELLURE ERUTUM 
ET IN MINERVAE OLIM 
NUNC DEIPARAE GENETRICIS 
FORO ERECTUM 
DIVINAE SAPIENTIAE 
ALEXANDER VII DEDICAVIT 
ANNO SAL * MDCLXVII 


We can here only hint at Pope Alexander’s particularly close con- 
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Here then we have a clear perception of the three 
archaeological strata of the Piazza Minerva site, matron- 
ized as it were by Isis, Minerva, and Mary, who are seen as 
a triad under the common denominator of Divine Wisdom. 
At first Divine Wisdom was incarnate in the Egyptian Isis, 
then in the Graeco-Roman Minerva, and ultimately, in its 
purest exponent, the Mother of the Lord Herself, in the 
words of St. Bernard, the “miranda et profundissima di- 
spensatrix sapientiae.”**® 

Divine Wisdom, particularly as it is incarnate in the Vir- 
gin Mary, has yet another aspect: that of Enlightenment. 
Divine Wisdom in the words of Solomon was nothing but 
“the radiance of eternal light,” and as such it became the 
legitimate link between pagan and Christian ideas. Its 
super-solar radiance, expressed by the obelisks’ pyramidal 
appearance, a radiance “more brilliant than that of the 
sun,” could also be seen as “embodied in the Virgin Mary 
and thus diffused in the Universal Church.”’**° 

The relation and interrelation among elephant, obelisk, 
and Piazza now assumes significance. It remains to study 
Pope Alexander’s share in the program. 

The inscription on the monument (facing east) reads: 


Let every beholder of the images, engraven by the wise Egyp- 
tian and carried by the elephant — the strongest of beasts — 
reflect this lesson: Be of strong mind [“robustae mentis” |, 
uphold solid Wisdom.*** 


It is not difficult to read the message of eulogy between 
the lines, alluding to the Pope’s “robust mind,” which lived 
in such a feeble body and which, as we know, was so ar- 


nection with the rehabilitation of the University whose name, 
“Sapienza,” crystallized at this time and was celebrated by a medal 
inscribed: OMNIS SAPIENTIA A DOMINO; cf. Pastor, of. cit., 
XIV, p. 521 and note 1. 


135. The words occur in the sub-title of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux’ Ad laudem gloriosae V. Matris (Patrologia Latina, CLXXX11). 
When Sixtus V “purged” the Capitol of heathen images, he de- 
creed that only a statue of Minerva might remain, after her spear 
had been turned into a cross-staff ; cf. Pastor, of. cit., X, p. 451 and 
note 6. 


136. E, Panofsky, What Is Iconology? MS read in December 
1946, which the author was kind enough to permit me to quote; 
reference is made to Jan van Eyck’s symbolic treatment of the 
Virgin “in the church and as the Church.” For the solar implica- 
tions of Divina Sapientia, cf. F. J. Dilger, Antike und Christen- 
tum, 1, Heft 4, Miinster, 1929, p. 271 (“Sonne und Sonnenstrahl 
als Gleichnis”). For the Mother of the Lord who may be alluded 
to in terms of the light-mystery of Divina Sapientia, cf. also Mil- 
lard Meiss, “Light as Form and Symbol in Some Fifteenth-Cen- 
tury Paintings,” THE ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, pp. 175~181. 
The idea was popular enough in the seventeenth century to father 
a remarkable book: Ioannes de Leenheer, 
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Mystica sub sOlis imagine emblematice expressa (Brussels? ), 
1681. 


137. Cf, note 134. 
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dently devoted to the pursuit of the arcana of Egyptian 
wisdom. 

Bernini, in the third of his original drawings in the 
Chigiana, had suggested a figure of Hercules as the car- 
rier of the Minerva obelisk. Such representation of overt 
Robustness and Wisdom combined, suggesting antitheses 
tempering one another, would have been in keeping with 
the customary “‘advice to the worldly ruler.” In 1654 
Queen Christine of Sweden had brought with her to Rome 
a painting by Veronese. It showed Divine Wisdom as “una 
donna quasi ignuda,” her inspired glance directed at a 
minute sun-image (“‘simbolo della sapienza” )*** hovering 
above her, and by her side Hercules as an obvious allegory 
of the Strength of the ruler (Fig. 41). We can readily 
understand that Pope Alexander, choosing between the 
elephant and Hercules as carriers of the Minerva obelisk 
decided in favor of the beast and its additional association 
with the spiritual qualities that Hercules decidedly lacked.**° 


138. Thus described in 1689; cf. Detlev von Hadeln, “Paint- 
ings by Veronese from the Collection of Rudolf the Second,” Art 
in America, 1, 1913, p. 238. Such an advice in the guise of a por- 
trait moralisé (to borrow a term introduced by H. W. Janson) 
occurs on a medal (dated 1603) which shows the Dauphin between 
Henri IV (as Mars) and Maria de’ Medici (as Minerva) ; repro- 
duced by O. G. von Simson, Zur Genealogie der weltlichen A po- 
theosen im Barock . . ., (Diss. Munich), Strassburg, 1936, pl. 4. 

It is amusing to reflect that Alexander VII was the author of an 
unpublished treatise “Che cosa sia pit riguardevole nel cavaliere, 
il valor o la prudenza”; cf. Pastor, op. cit., XIV, pt. 1, Pp. 494, 
note 1. 


139. For Veronese’s picture, now in New York, cf. Handbook of 
the Frick Collection, New York, 1947, and von Hadeln, of. cit. 
Veronese’s manner of representing Divine Wisdom was sanctioned 
by Cesare Ripa when he demanded (Iconologia, ed. Rome, 1603, 
p. 442) that “Sapienza Vera” be represented as “una Donna quasi 
ignuda, . . . il viso in alto, mirando vna luce, che gli soprasta; 
hauera i piedi eleuati da terra, mostrando essere assorta in Dio, & 
spogliata delle cose terrene” (Veronese’s Allegory has her foot on 
a globe; the “cose terrene” — regalia with the added inscription 
OMNIA VANITAS — lie scattered at her feet). Ripa-trained Ben 
Jonson (as part of “King James’s Entertainment,” following the 
figure of “Monarchia Brittanica”) designed: “Theosophia or Di- 
vine Wisdom all in white . . . She was always looking up . . 
Her word, PER ME REGES REGNANT, intimating, how by 
her all kings do govern, . . . to which end was her place upon a 
cube, at the foot of the monarchy, as her base and stay” (cf. Prov. 
8:14 ff.: “Mea est prudentia, mea est fortitudo, per me reges reg- 
nant”) ; cf. Masques and Entertainments, ed. Henry Morley, Lon- 
don, 1890, pp. 378 ff. 

Hercules was himself related to the Sun; the Twelve Labors 
would be interpreted as the twelve houses of the Zodiac through 
which the Sun progresses. I believe that this solar idea stands be- 
hind the obelisk erected for the entrée of Henri IV into Lyon: its 
face was adorned with representations of nine Labors and Henri, 
as we have seen, was celebrated as “Hercvles Gallicvs”; cf note 125, 
p. 178 and Fig. 39. Had Alexander VII accepted Bernini’s Hercules 
as the carrier of the obelisk, he would have eliminated the idea of 
an impresa proper, inasmuch as from strict emblematics the hu- 
man form is barred; cf. Erna Mandowski, Untersuchungen zur 
Iconologie des Cesare Ripa (Diss.), Hamburg, 1934, p. 37 and 
note 61. It might be rewarding to trace back the baroque “advice 
to the ruler” to its Byzantine antecedents, ““Dynamis” and “Sophia.” 
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By filtering out the overtones of straight adulation, we 
have in the following lines from a contemporary eulogy the 
direct link between Alexander VII on the one hand, and 
the obelisk and Divine Wisdom (as it was incarnate in 
Solomon) on the other: 


The Egyptian obelisk, symbol of the rays of Sol, is brought by 
the elephant to the Seventh Alexander as a gift. Is not the 
animal wise? Wisdom hath given to the World solely thee, 


O Seventh Alexander, consequently thou hast the gifts of 


Thus the circle of dedication returns to its beginning and 
rests in Alexander VII.? 


Pope Alexander’s life was spent in an obvious effort to 
bridge inner conflicts and inconsistencies of character, 
which he shared with most great men of his time. He was 
profoundly religious but at the same time erudite in a dis- 


140. Poem, s.t. “Elephas Obelisci Gestator, I” (Kircher’s Inter- 
pretatio) : 


Quae Solis referunt radios, Aegyptia saxa 
Septimo ALEXANDRO munera fert elephas. 
Bellua quam sapiens? Mundo SAPIENTIA solem 
Septime TE dedit, hinc munera Solis habes. 


“Sol hominum” was, incidentally, a mystical interpretation of 
“Solomon” not uncommon in medieval times; cf. Walter Map, 
De nugis curialium, ed. and trans. F. Tupper and M. B. Ogle, 
London, 1924, p. 186, l. 6 and note. 


141. The Piazza Minerva monument, then, glorifies both Pope 
Alexander and (as Athanasius Kircher had pointed out) highest 
Genius. By token of this programmatic idea (in which allegory 
appears despoiled of all anthropomorphic paraphernalia) our 
monument seems to anticipate a later type of memorial: the eight- 
eenth-century “Monument dedicated to Genius.” It has been said 
with reference to the newer programmatic philosophy (initiated by 
men like Shaftesbury, Rousseau, and Herder) that “in suggesting 
that the honour of a monument should be extended to all men of 
genius [it was] implied that the purpose of erecting a memorial 
was not only to commemorate the achievement of an individual 
man, but also to remind and incite posterity to worship in him the 
universal powers of Nature”; cf. Alfred Neumeyer, “Monuments 
to Genius . . .,” Warburg Journal, 11, 1938, pp. 159 ff. With in- 
significant changes, this might be the program of our monu- 
ment! I think that that is more than accidental, and that it is quite 
possible to see in the Piazza Minerva obelisk this particular type 
of monument in statu nascendi, as it emanates from the subsoil of 
emblematic conceits. The eighteenth-century memorials indeed 
make ample use of pyramids and obelisks (as symbols of eternity) ; 
cf. op. cit., pls. 28 and 29. The type cf emblematic antecedent to 
the Minerva monument in turn would be represented, for example 
by a “heroic memorial on paper,” as the one dedicated to one Ugo 
Peplo (a youth who perished in the Neapolitan war), in Achille 
Bocchi, Symbolicarum quaestionum . . . libri v, Bononiae, 1574, 
lib. 1, Symb. XLVvII1, pp. ciiii ff. The engraving, titled RESURGIT 
EX VIRTUTE VERA GLORIA, shows a meditative figure lean- 
ing on the shaft of a broken column in contemplation of an obelisk 


crowned by a sphere (Fig. 37). Two epigrams on plinth and 
obelisk respectively read: 


(A) Nescia fortunae virtus cessisse, subactis 
Sensibus, excelso vertice summa petit. 


(B) Heroi merito sedes quadrata dicatur, 
Rectus enim semper constitit ille sibi. 


tinctly secular sense;*** almost morbidly austere***® but 
quite capable of penning tender notes to young ladies; *** 
weighted down by ill-health**® yet of a robust and well- 
disciplined mind. At the beginning of his papal career he 
adamantly refused the conventional trionfo by which his 
predecessors in office had celebrated their election,*** while 
at the end of his life and career, he allowed his intimate 
circle of enlightened scholars and poets’*’ to celebrate him 
by Bernini’s monument. It was expressly designed as an 
allegorical trionfo,'** setting forth “con abbondanza senza 


142. The newly elected Pope had a coffin put into his bedroom, 
by way of memento mori; cf. Pastor, of. cit., XIV, part 1, p. 313. 


143. Alexander waited a full year (and not without having left 
the final decision in the hands of a consistory of cardinals) before 
he admitted his relatives to his entourage; cf. Pastor, of. cit., 
pp. 316 ff. He refused splendid gifts such as “a bed of Damask 
imbroidered with gold,’ from Donna Olympia; cf. the anon. 
Life of the Present Pope ALEXANDER the Seventh, London, 
1660, p. 170 (translated from the Italian). 


144. Among the spirited “carmina extemporalia” which, as 
Fabio Chigi, he used to write on his many journeys, “recreandi 
animi gratia,” or for special occasions, we find among the former 
a distych, accompanying a floral gift for “Lydia.” Among the 
latter a long poem introducing to a young girl a black cat with 
snow-white marks on paws and nose, which he sent her in a little 
basket, asking her to favor it with her affections; cf. Philomati, 
Musae iuveniles, Cologne, 1645, Nos. Lx (p. 100) and Lxvili 
(pp. 117 ff.). “Philomatus” was Fabio Chigi’s name as a mem- 
ber of the Siena Academy, a membership which, incidentally, he 
shared with Cesare Ripa; cf. E. Mandowski, of. cit., pp. 52 ff. 


145. The Pope never enjoyed stable health; he was plagued by 
kidney trouble and was in general hyper-sensitive to any extremes 
of climate, yet his strong mind would triumph over the frailties of 
his body; cf. Pastor, of. cit., pp. 310 ff. and 326. 

146. Pastor, op. cit., pp. 313 ff. 

147. Pastor, op. cit., p. 494. 


148. The Pope had reason to be interested in obelisks and pyra- 
mids. Dr. Panofsky drew my attention to the fact that the earliest 
obelisk to be erected in the course of the Italian Renaissance as a 
personal memorial was the sepulchral “pyramid” that Rafael de- 
signed for Agostino Chigi’s chapel in Sta. Maria del Popolo; cf. 
E. Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege . . ., Berlin-Leipzig, 1929, 
p. 120, note 4. Alexander VII described this monument in minute 
detail in a letter addressed to his uncle; cf. Domenico Gnoli, 
Archivio storico delDarte, 11, 1889, pp. 317 ff. Moreover Alex- 
ander restored the Cestius pyramid. One of the strangest monu- 
ments Rome ever saw was the mock-obelisk the Pope was com- 
pelled to erect in pursuance of the terms of the Treaty of Pisa, This 
monument with its humiliating inscription was removed only after 
Alexander’s death; cf. Pastor, of. cit., p. 381 and note 3; for a 
good reproduction of obelisk and inscription, cf. the title-engraving 
of Abbé Régnier Desmarais’ Histoire des Démeslez de la Cour de 
France . . ., s.l., 1707. 

In imitation of the scene described by Vitruvius (preface to 
lib. 11) Pietro da Cortona celebrated Alexander VII as an Alex- 
ander the Great redivivus and himself as Deinocrates in an inter- 
esting drawing. Pietro represented himself and an assistant in the 
foreground about to offer to the Pope the draft of a monument 
that (shown in the background) is described by Vitruvius as Mt. 
Athos (here undoubtedly meant as an allusion to the Chigi moun- 
tains) re-worked into the “statue of a man in whose left . . 
[are] shown the ramparts of an extensive city”; cf. W. Kérte, 
“Deinokrates und die barocke Phantasie,” Die Antike, X111, 19375 
p. 306, and pl. 22. Such an heraldic trionfo occurred, on a 
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confusione” Alexander’s claim to lasting fame, in the mute 
poesy of an i#mpresa which those who “knew” would readily 
understand.**® 


more modest scale to be sure, among the discarded drafts of the 
Minerva monument: here the stylized Chigi mountains were 
shown supporting the obelisk, which in turn was topped by the 
Chigi stars. One might ask whether this heraldic idea still lingers 
in the elephant, inasmuch as the word “elephas” was commonly 
thought to derive from the word “lophos,” mountain. Isidore 
handed down this time-honored etymology to the Middle Ages 
(Etymologiae, lib. x11, sec. xiv, Patrologia Latina, Lxxxt1, col. 
436) : “Elephantem Graeci a magnitudine corporis vocatum putant, 
quod formam montis praeferat; Graece enim mons A690¢ dicitur.” 
I consider it quite likely that the etymology was derived from geo- 
graphical appellations, such as that of a mountain near the Hy- 
daspes River in India or that of the promontory of the African 
East coast, originally “Ras el Fil” (meaning “elephant”), for- 
merly "EXégac¢ and now “Cape Felix”; cf. W. Pape, Wérterbuch 
der griechischen Eigennamen, 3rd ed. Braunschweig, 1875, s.v. 

149. We have a radical reversal of the mediaeval conception of 
the “idiota,” for whose mind paintings would serve as charitable 
substitutes for the unattainable word, when we read in Tasso’s 
“T] Conte,” of. cit., p. 386 that in the impresa (addressing itself 
to “qualcunque uomo di non ottuso intelletto”) “il motto non sola- 
mente non é necessario, . . . ma é soverchio e vizioso.” As late as 
1719 we find our monument listed as an emblematic piece by Gis- 
bert Cuperus who (of. cit., pp. 241 and 242) almost in one breath 
reports: “Rudolphus Dux Sueviae Nummis suis Elephantum indi- 
dit,’ and “Alexander VII Pontifex Obeliscum Elephanto impo- 
suit.”” We cannot deny that Bernini’s monument is in many respects 
a descendant of the personal eulogy of the emblematic conceits of 
the Renaissance. It is, after all, a synthesis of two elements, obelisk 
and elephant, which separately will be found in almost every self- 
respecting book of #mprese. But while on the one hand the monu- 
ment, inasmuch as it is a novel amalgamation of two hitherto self- 
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But trionfo though it was, the monument carried the 
message of genuine humility. Strength and Enlightenment, 
the prime qualities demanded of a successful ruler of na- 
tions, had been sublimated in the Minerva program into 
the ideas of mental acuteness and inspired genius which 
were, and in particular the latter, gifts granted by the Holy 
Spirit “without regard to person.”**° 

Bernini's artistic goal, the synthesis of apparently in- 
compatible elements, was achieved by radical rejection of 
the customary idea of triumph. The elephant is no more the 
subjugated, docile, if noble giant among the beasts. He was, 
first and foremost, to Bernini and his contemporaries, a pic- 
torial reminder of the highest qualities of the human mind. 

Perhaps only the greatest artist of the Italian High- 
Baroque could resolve the paradox: to portray in terms of 
a wild beast and a pagan obelisk the mental and spiritual 
aspirations of a forever ailing, scholarly Pope and beyond 


these, man’s yearning for the intangible realm of Divine 
Wisdom. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


sufficient allegorical themes, has outgrown the proper proportions 
of the Renaissance emblem in more than one sense, its permanence 
of material has, on the other hand, lifted it above the sphere of the 
fleeting apotheosis, by which a great man would be celebrated on a 
given occasion and on one occasion only. 

150. In the words of Cesare Ripa (of. cit., ed. Rome, 1603, 
p. 442): “Non é la sapienza [scil. vera] numerata fra gli habiti 
virtuosi acquisti con vso, & esperienza; ma é particolar dono dello 
Spirito santo, il quale spira doue gli piace, senza eccettione di 
persona.” 
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ORIENTAL FORMS IN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 1800-1870 


CLAY LANCASTER 


HE Romantic Movement in Europe during the 
later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
was a cult that idealized the remote. Its architec- 
ture was expressed in Greek and Gothic, Italian and 
Oriental forms. Although by no means the most popular, 
Oriental form was peculiarly fitted to the current tendency 
to identify beauty with the exotic. In reality, the Oriental 
phase encompassed as many or more styles than those form- 
ing the balance of the Movement. The inspiration from 
Asia and Africa drew upon some of the world’s oldest and 
most highly developed cultures. However, the various styles 
of Oriental art in Europe were interpreted freely and com- 
bined indiscriminatively. A few notable exceptions show 
the attempt (however unsuccessful! ) to reproduce con- 
sistent Oriental buildings, but usually a faint Eastern flavor 
on an otherwise European building was enough to satisfy 
the tastes of the romantics. The purposes of Orientalized 
buildings as such were: (1) for giving architectural inter- 
est to the natural garden — influenced by the Chinese — 
and, (2) for housing all sorts of colorful importations from 
the East, such as porcelains and other ceramics, silks and 
various fabrics, and carved and painted things too numer- 
ous to mention. 

The love for Eastern curiosities is as old as Western 
civilization. Late in the fifteenth century, the search for a 
new trade route to the Orient led to the discovery of Amer- 
ica. Thus an association between the new continent and the 
Orient was established at the beginning. The gold and 
silver and precious stones found among certain native 
groups caused the first wave of dazzled Europeans to be- 
lieve that they had found the riches of the East. The mis- 
take is perpetuated in our continuing to refer to the abo- 
rigines as “Indians.” But the newcomers transplanted their 
own traditions and their own art forms, accepting little 
from the peoples whom they conquered. Each succeeding 
European mode or fashion was reflected in America a 
little after its appearance in Europe. Romanticism was no 
exception: and the bizarre buildings that the first adven- 
turers expected to find on these shores were eventually built 
by their descendants several generations later under the 
momentum of Romanticism. Like European buildings of 


the same class, some housed Oriental collections, and others 
embellished natural gardens; but, on the whole, American 
examples leaned more towards the utilitarian. In parks they 
sheltered specific social activities; and they served as public 
buildings and homes which boasted no object brought from 
the East. The reasons for their existence are varied. The 
style seemed appropriate in the eyes of the builder, or else 
it had qualities expressive of the client’s flare for the un- 
usual. 

The following material has been divided stylistically 
into three sections. The first —the Egyptian — differs 
from the others in that its source was an extinct culture. 
The second was inspired by the architectural style devel- 
oped within the Mohammedan Empire. Its regional vari- 
ants mattered little to American admirers and imitators. 
And the architecture of the Far East, predominantly 
Chinese, formed the basis for a third type of Oriental form 
appearing in American architecture of the first six decades 
of the nineteenth century. 


I 


Egyptian style was well represented in French Empire 
decoration. Archaeological knowledge was disseminated by 
nine volumes of text and fourteen of illustrations pub- 
lished during 1809-1828, under the title, Description de 
PEgypte; ou, Recueil des observations et des recherches 
qui ont été faites en Egypte pendant Vexpédition de Parmée 
francaise." The work was a result of the Napoleonic cam- 
paign in Egypt in 1798. It is not surprising that the first 
structure in America displaying Egyptian forms was de- 
signed by a Frenchman, M. Maximilian Godefroy: the 
Battle Monument in Baltimore, begun in 1815, an Egyp- 
tian cella surmounted by a Roman shaft and a figure.’ The 
Egyptian was recognized as the monumental style su- 
preme; and the shapes of many American memorials, 


1. Two complete sets of this rare work, illustrated with en- 
gravings of plans, elevations, details, and perspectives of temples, 
tombs and various other architectural sites, as well as certain burial 
remains, some of which are colored, are in the United States. One 
set belongs to Avery Library, Columbia University, New York City. 

2. T. F. Hamlin, Greek Revival Architecture in America, Lon- 
don, New York, 1944, pl. XLviit. 
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tombs, and cemetery gateways of the following half-cen- 
tury followed Egyptian lines. Over sixty buildings arose 
in this style before the outbreak of the Civil War, designed 
by twenty architects or more, most of them native 
Americans.° 

The most famous of them all is the simple obelisk five 
hundred and fifty-five feet tall conceived by Robert Mills 
in 1836 as the monument to George Washington in the 
nation’s capital. Originally intended to have a Doric colon- 
nade encircling the base, the Washington Monument 
would have been a combination of Greek and Egyptian 
elements.* A shortage of funds, however, led to its simplifi- 
cation. Two Egyptian doorways once relieved the lower 
portion of the shaft. These were surmounted by inappro- 
priate pediments above cavetto cornices, on which were the 
characteristic Egyptian winged solar discs with the asps, 
and the initial of the first president. The enframements 
were removed in 1884, the western opening walled up, 
and the eastern one reduced from fifteen to eight feet in 
height, one further step toward the extreme simplicity of 
form of the authentic Egyptian obelisk. It has been dupli- 
cated a number of times (the Bunker Hill Monument in 
Boston, Chalmette Battlefield Monument in Louisiana, 
and the Jefferson Davis Birthplace Memorial at Fairview, 
Kentucky ); and it even led architects to such a decorated 
architectural extravaganza as the Washington Monument 
proposed for Murray Hill, New York (1854) (Fig. 1), a 
five-hundred-foot structure designed by Minard Lafever 
that was not executed. 

Among examples of cemetery architecture, one of the 
most distinctive surviving ones is the Grove Street Ceme- 
tery gateway in New Haven, Connecticut, by Henry Aus- 
tin (Fig. 2), which approximated a type currently popular 
in England.’ It is a pylon form having a wide opening with 
columns set i antis; the wall is bordered by a patterned 
torus, the cavetto is interestingly fluted, and in the center 
is the winged sun with asps. On the lintel appear the words, 
“THE DEAD SHALL BE RAISED.” 

Smaller in size, the gateway to the Old Granary Bury- 


3. Frank J. Roos, Jr., “The Egyptian Style, Notes on Early 
American Taste,” Magazine of Art, XXXIII, 1940, p. 256. 

4. H. M. Pierce Gallagher, Robert Mills, Architect of the Wash- 
ington Monument, New York, 1935, illustration opp. p. 116. The 
Greek Revival style, which might be considered the American na- 
tional style of the first half of the nineteenth century, drew in- 
spiration from Roman and Egyptian sources in addition to that 
which came from Hellas. 


5. The New Haven gateway reminds one of that satirized by the 
“Christian” architecture enthusiast, Mr. A. W. N. Pugin, whose 
book, An Apology for the Revival of Christian Architecture in 
England, London, 1843, includes an engraving of a gateway for a 
new cemetery in the ancient style, with the entrance between col- 
umns supporting an architrave, and flanked by gatekeeper’s lodges 
having battered walls topped with cavetto moldings. Chimney- 
pipes rise above the roofs. Needless to say, the American is a more 
pleasing version. 
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ing Ground in Boston is better known. It was built by 
Isaiah Rogers in 1840. Diminutive, but appropriate, the 
entrance has great dignity. Two square battered posts are 
embellished with symbolic inverted torches. A winged 
hourglass, and the winged disc (or half-sphere, as in New 
Haven) are other decorative motifs on the cavetto lintel. 
A duplicate by the same architect was made shortly after 
as the Touro Memorial Gateway at Newport, Rhode 
Island.° A larger version for the Mount Auburn Cemetery 
gateway in Cambridge, Massachusetts, serves as the cen- 
tral pavilion in a five-part composition having porters’ 
lodges at either end. 

A receiving vault in the Egyptian style was built in 
the Lexington, Kentucky, cemetery, displaying the date 
MDCCCLVII on the panel over the entrance (Fig. 3). 
The central section bears a resemblance to the Boston gate- 
way. It is flanked by plain walls, each interrupted by a 
tall, buttress-like shaft topped by a cavetto. The torus cop- 
ings of the walls drop at a raking angle at either end, and 
terminate against a low post resembling a pedestal. ‘The 
simple interior contains a wide masonry vault, under which 
the bodies could be deposited until spring thaw permitted 
interment. The Vanderhorst Tomb in Charleston, built 
about this time, with columns i amtis at the entrance, is 
another noteworthy example of Egyptianized vault." Many 
cast-iron coffins of this period resembled the cases of Egyp- 
tian mummies, with the body coverings treated less as 
wrappings than drapery folds gathered around the arms 
crossed upon the chest.® 

Prisons, courthouses, churches, club and educational 
buildings, and homes also were adorned with Egyptian 
motifs. ‘The old Croton Reservoir, completed in 1842 by 
James Renwick, stood on the site of the New York Public 
Library. The sloping wall of Egypt was an apt choice for 
resisting the pressure of the water. The old prison in New 
York, known as the Tombs, was begun during the late 
thirties by John Haviland who had just finished the New 
Jersey State Prison at Trenton, which was also Egyptian. 
The Tombs was an impressive building having a heavy, 
tetrastyle portico of thick columns with palm leaf capitals, 
tall windows with modified pylon enframements, and a 
cupola that burned in 1842. It was one of the landmarks 
of the lower part of the city before it was razed in 1897. 
Haviland also designed the handsome Newark courthouse 
(1837) in the same style. The Medical College (1844) 
at Richmond, Virginia, by Thomas S. Stewart, the First 
Presbyterian Church (ca. 1848) at Nashville, Tennessee, 
by William Strickland (Fig. 4), and the Pennsylvania Fire 


6. Alice G. B. Lockwood, Gardens of Colony and State, New 
York, 1931, 1, illustration p. 233. 

7. Beatrice St. Julien Ravenel, Architects of Charleston, Charles- 
ton, 1945, illustrated p. 226. 


8. Fiske’s Patent Metallic Burial Cases, advertisement in Ken- 
tucky Statesman, March 29, 1853, and subsequent issues. 
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Insurance Company Building (original part 1838), on 
Walnut Street, opposite Independence Hall, in Philadel- 
phia, are three adaptations of the Egyptian style for build- 
ings with practical uses. The design of a mantel in the 
Philadelphia building may be traced through the Descrip- 
tion to the heading of a portal at Luxor.*® The Nashville 
church follows the usual form specified for Protestant 
churches, with three doorways to the auditorium, and twin 
towers at either side of the facade. Between applied half- 
columns at the choir end of the auditorium, a hypostyle 
hall is painted in perspective on the flat wall. The Medical 
Building at Richmond has battered corner pavilions for 
massive effect, with vertical connecting walls for fenes- 
tration. 

Examples of Egyptian domestic architecture are rare. 
As the mid-nineteenth-century critic and exponent of 
country living, A. J. Downing, remarked with regard to 
the Egyptian and the Chinese: “Neither of these styles, 
however, is or can well be, thoroughly adapted to our do- 
mestic purposes, as they are wanting in fitness, and have 
comparatively few charms of association for residents of 
this country.”*° Waverly (1858), a house near Columbus, 
Mississippi, is said to have had one room in this style, no 
doubt an American version of the French Empire manner. 
Two Greek Revival houses in Troy, New York, have 
porticos of the Epyptian order. Other houses have pseudo- 
Egyptian columns (such as the Houses of the Three Sisters 
in New Orleans), generically a version of the Corinthian, 
but having campaniform capitals decorated with various 
types of foliage from palm to tobacco. Obelisks sometimes 
appeared on the posts of the fences enclosing houses, as well 
as upon furniture;** but the obelisk had been an item in 
classicizing architecture since the beginning of the Renais- 
sance. Americans also used it to replace Gothic pinnacles 
on classicizing church towers.” 

The romantic connection between Egypt and America 
seemed a grave reality to many early nineteenth century 
Americans. The aborigines sometimes were described as 
racially akin to the Egyptians. ‘The City of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, was located on the “‘Nile of America,” as the Mis- 
sissippi was called: and Cairo, Thebes and Karnak were 
other American cities given Egyptian names, located on 
or near the “Nile.” In Cincinnati, on the banks of the 
Ohio River, a tributary of the Mississippi, stood an exhibi- 
tion hall that was Egyptian by intention, if not in actuality. 


g. 1812, II, pl. 6. 


10. Andrew Jackson Downing, 4A Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening, 4th ed. New York, London, 
1849, p. 380. 

11. White Pine Monograph Series, 1, no. 6, p. 12; old houses 
near Poconcho City, Maryland. 

12. As on South Church, Salem, Massachusetts (by McIntyre) ; 
Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island; or St. Paul’s, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


Built in 1828 (one year preceding the completion of the 
first Greek Revival building west of the Alleghenies, the 
Kentucky State House by Gideon Shryock) the Cincinnati 
edifice was Mrs. Frances Trollope’s'* Bazaar. Supposedly 
to resemble a hypostyle hall, two rows of columns passed 
through the bazaar proper. The columns showing on the 
facade have what appear to be either bud or bell capitals to 
give them some flavor of the ancient work (Fig. 5). There 
is little else to further the illusion. If Mrs. Trollope had in 
mind a reproduction or even a modification of the famous 
Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, built as an exhibition gallery in 
London in 1812, she missed the mark with this edifice.** 
With cusped arches, brackets, parapets, and a curious bulbi- 
form dome, the building shows clearly the early nineteenth- 
century confusion between Mohammedan and Pharaonic 
styles in Egypt. Mr. P. F. Robinson, the architect of the 
London exhibition hall, based the elements in his building 
on “correct” motifs, but the Cincinnati builder probably 
lacked access to reliable sources. In addition to the bazaar 
and picture gallery, Mrs. Trollope’s building included a 
ballroom and two salons. Whether in taste or not, her 
Bazaar was a frontier monument to culture. ““Trollope’s 
Folly” was demolished in 1881. 


II 


The Bazaar carries us into the second of the Oriental 
styles that was imitated in America — that which devel- 
oped under Islam, beginning in the seventh century, spread- 
ing westward as far as the Pyrenees and eastward to the 
Himalayas, culminating in the Moorish style in Spain and 
the Mogul architecture of India. It was the one Oriental 
style which was brought by Orientals to the very thresh- 
old of western Europe. With little artistic tradition behind 
them, the Mohammedans had borrowed wholesale from 
the peoples whom they conquered. A combination of By- 
zantine, Early Christian, Sasanian, and Roman types ap- 
pears in their work. Because of this eclecticism, it is diffi- 
cult to trace the source of eastern forms appearing in the 
West, particularly in American examples. The great ex- 
terior bulbiform dome that swelled to a diameter greater 
than the supporting drum and then contracted to a point 
(a development that came after the thirteenth century) 
was the feature that caught the western eye. Although ex- 
cellence of construction was of primary importance to the 
Moslem builders who built in masonry, the admiring Euro- 
pean imitators of the late eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 


13. Mrs. Frances Trollope was the author of Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, 2nd ed. London, 1832. Also reprinted in New 
York the same year. 

14. James Elmes, Metropolitan Improvements; or, London in 
the Nineteenth Century, London, 1827, opp. p. 170. Mr. Wil- 
liam Bullock, former proprietor of the Egyptian Hall, had bought 
a house in Kentucky across the river from Cincinnati, and Mrs. 
Trollope paid him a visit shortly after her arrival in that city. 
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turies were content with any sort of makeshift sham, so 
long as the visual effect was satisfactory. 

The expansion of the British Empire in India, late in 
the eighteenth century, had as much effect upon the Eng- 
lish decorative arts as the campaign of Napoleon in Egypt 
had upon the French. Authentic designs were distributed 
by means of the books of Thomas Daniell, the first being 
his Antiquities of India.'® The beautiful plates in Daniell’s 
volumes captivate the imagination; and it is little wonder 
that shortly after their publication, buildings of Indian 
style appeared in England, sponsored by those who could 
afford them. One of the finest was Sezincote in Gloucester- 
shire, built during the opening years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury for Sir Charles Cockerell from designs by his brother, 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell. Although the brothers had lived 
in India, it is said that the designs were derived from 
Daniell’s drawings; and it is thought that Thomas Daniell 
himself planned the gardens.*® Enhanced by the beauty of 
its setting, Sezincote is a successful composition, within the 
limits of a classicizing framework, in accordance with the 
British genius in architecture. Another architect who made 
some contribution to the Cockerell villa was Humphrey 
Repton, although his exact participation is uncertain. 

In 1805, Mr. Repton was called to Brighton where the 
Prince Regent wished to consult him on converting the 
comparatively modest Marine Pavilion*’ into a lavish 
Oriental palace. Some Chinese wallpapers had been pre- 
sented to the monarch several years previously, for which 
he had ordered a special gallery built. More recently, the 
great domed Saracenic stables had been begun by William 
Porden. Mr. P. F. Robinson, the architect of the Egyptian 
Hall in London, also had done some work at Brighton. 
With the nucleus of the Oriental fantasy started, Hum- 
phrey Repton stretched the paper on his drawing board. 
Several years later, views of his proposed building were 
published in color, with hinged cut-aways showing the 
original Classic structure. The Prince was delighted with 
the scheme, saying: “Mr. Repton . . . I consider the 
whole as perfect, and will have every part of it carried into 
immediate execution.”** But even the high and mighty 
are sometimes mistaken in their predictions. A gust of 
economy caused the design to be laid aside; and when the 
project revived ten years later, John Nash, the Surveyor 
General, appeared in the capacity of architect. More prop- 
erty was acquired in 1815, and the project went forward 


15. London, 1800. A previous publication was William Hodges’ 
Select Views in India, Drawn on the Spot, in the Years 1780, . . 
1783, and Executed in Aqua Tinta, London, 1786. 

16. Christopher Hussey, “Sezincote Gloucestershire,” Country 
Life, LXxXv, no. 2208, May 13, 1939, pp. 502-506. 

17. Commenced 1784 by Henry Holland. Edward W. Brayley, 
Illustrations of Her Majesty’s Palace at Brighton, London, 1838, 
p. 2. 

18. J. N. Summerson, John Nash, London, 1935, p. 160. 


during the next few years. Views of the finished palace 
were published in 1838, during the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria.’* The outline of the original pavilion was hardly 
discernible under a conglomeration of domes, minarets, 
conical roofs, and fancy parapets, and trellis gingerbread 
(Fig. 6). The extravagant interiors had high vaulted ceil- 
ings with crystal chandeliers hanging from the necks of 
flying pheasants, lamps from the mouths of dragons, pa- 
godas between the windows, foliated column capitals, 
Oriental scenes and personages in panels, and a profusion 
of draperies figured with birds and mythical beings, and 
hung with fringe and tassels and little bells. 

An American, received by the Queen, was so charmed 
by her palace at Brighton that he determined to erect a 
similar home for himself in America. The gentleman was 
the notorious Mr. P. T. Barnum, whose taste for the un- 
usual has become legend. Returning to the States from his 
highly successful tour of England, France, and Belgium, 
with his prize exhibit, General Tom Thumb — who, in- 
cidentally, had been presented to the London public in the 
aforementioned Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly — Mr. Bar- 
num devoted his attention to the finishing touches on his 
villa. On a seventeen-acre tract near Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, the house enjoyed the view of Long Island Sound. Also, 
it was near the New York and New Haven Railroad — 
one of the busiest routes in the country at that time — 
where passengers might see the Eastern domes from the 
windows of the coaches. It is most likely that this factor was 
taken into consideration by Mr. Barnum in his choice of 
the site. One thousand guests attended the housewarming 
on November 14, 1848. 

The house was christened Iranistan, which signified, 
according to the owner, “ ‘Eastern Country Place,’ or, 
more poetically, ‘Oriental villa.””®° Mr. Barnum states 
that he engaged a London architect to furnish the set of 
drawings for his home following the general plan of the 
Brighton Palace, but “differing sufficiently to be adapted 
to the spot of ground selected for . . . [the] homestead.” 
The view of Iranistan (Fig. 7) published in The Life of 
P. T. Barnum reveals, however, that the American villa 
was but a superficial interpretation of the English palace. 
Therefore we should not be surprised to learn that the New 
York architect, Leopold Eidlitz, claimed the authorship 
of the plans, which were ordered through an agent.” As at 
Brighton, an oblanceolate motif interrupts the ribs at the 
entasis of the principal domes; simplified pinnacles, crenel- 
lations, and concave conical roofs at either end recall ele- 
ments of Brighton, the last-named appearing again on the 


19. Brayley, of. cit. 

20. Life of P. T. Barnum Written by Himself, Buffalo, 1888, 
P- 97- 

21. Montgomery Schuyler, “A Great American Architect: Leo- 
pold Eidlitz,” Architectural Record, September, 1908, pp. 169- 
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Pictorial, 1851 Fic. 9. Design for an Oriental Villa. 
Samuel Sloan, The Model Architect, 


— Philadelphia, 1852, 1, pls. LXXII—LXx111 


illa. The Model Architect, 11, pl. LXIII Fic. 11. Design for an Oriental Villa, vertical 


section. The Model Architect, 11, pl. LXv1 


Fio. 20.—Parincipat Foor. 


Fic. 13. Longwood, plan of the principal floor. 
Sloan, Homestead Architecture, Philadelphia, 
1861. A. Rotunda; B. Entrance Hall; C. 
Drawing Room; D. Reception Room; E.-F.-H. 
Family Rooms; G. Dining Room; I. Breakfast 
Room; K. Verandahs; L. Porch; M. Dressing 
Rooms 
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stables to the left of Iranistan. Little imagination went 
into the essential form: it was a symmetrical, square block 
with irregular wings; and the front was overspread with a 
lacy porch simulating Oriental pierced work. 

The interior was described as “correspondingly ornate. 
A large winding staircase . . . led up from the main hall, 
and along its luxurious way marble statuary abounded.” 
Presumably this was under the central dome, which was 
probably the only superstructure that was expressive of the 
plan. Walls of the various rooms were covered with panels, 
mirrors, oil landscapes, or brocades. “Elegant and appro- 
priate furniture was made expressly for every room in the 
house”; and on the grounds, “the stables, conservatories, 
and out-buildings were perfect in their kind.”** Yet the 
glitter does not conceal the commonplaceness of the ore. 
A. J. Downing remarked: “So far as an admiration of 
foreign style in architecture arises from the mere love of 
novelty, it is poor and contemptible. . . . A villa in the 
style of a Persian palace (of which there is an example 
lately erected in Connecticut), with its Oriental domes 
and minarets, equally unmeaning and unsuited to our life 
or climate, is an example of [this].”** Iranistan was not 
one of the most beautiful buildings in America, nor was it 
a particularly unified specimen of architecture; but the fault 
lay not with its Eastern details. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Downing’s preference for picturesque early English archi- 
tecture was more adaptable to the Long Island Sound home 
of the mid-nineteenth century. Iranistan burned to the 
ground less than ten years after completion, and the land 
and existing outhouses were sold by the saddened owner.” 

A passenger on the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road in the ’fifties might have been awed by the Oriental 
elegance of the Barnum villa, yet little did he realize that 
a greater surprise awaited him at his destination. Arriving 
in New Haven sixteen feet below street level, he emerged 
inside a railroad station that was one of the finest of the 
day. Erected in 1848 by the architect Henry Austin, who 
also designed the cemetery gateway in New Haven, the 
station (Fig. 8) was 300 feet long, and 140 feet to the top 
of the north tower. It was classified shortly after comple- 
tion as “Italian.”** Certain features, to be sure, could be 
traced to Italian sources. Mr. Austin might have been think- 
ing of Tuscany when he planned the continuous arcades, 
but of the Orient when he stressed the central pavilion by 
a double pagoda-roof superstructure, and when he sheltered 


22. M. R. Werner, Barnum, New York, 1923, p. 107. 

23. Life of P. T. Barnum, p. 97. 

24. A. J. Downing, The Architecture of Country Houses, New 
York—Philadelphia, 1850, p. 27. 

25. The fire occurred on December 18, 1857. Life of P. T. 
Barnum, p. 166. 

26. “Railroad Station of the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road,” Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, 1, 1851, 
P- 509. 


the clocks in the northern minaret under chaitya-arch 
hoods, and when he created a tapering southern tower as 
close to the stupa form of Greater India as any building in 
Europe or America. The overhanging bracketed eaves 
could have been inspired either by Italian villas or South 
Indian temples. 

The Board of Directors in 1849 apologetically defended 
the ornamental building as being “the only departure from 
a strict economy in the construction of the road.”*’ Yet 
three lines were accommodated by the building: the New 
Haven and Northampton; the New Haven, Hartford and 
Springfield; and the New York and New Haven Railroad. 
Stairways at either side of the entrance led down to the 
train platforms. Two parlors were on the main floor, “‘one 
furnished in the most elegant manner for ladies, and the 
other as a reading-room for gentlemen.”** The offices and 
engineers’ room were in the towers. The building formed 
a dramatic composition, a contrast of low horizontals and 
bold uprights. It was replaced by a new station in New 
Haven in 1874. 

The publication of house designs using Oriental motifs 
in American architectural books during the fourth decade 
of the nineteenth century soon led to the actual use of 
Eastern forms. William H. Ranlett’s book, The Architect, 
A Series of Original Designs, New York, 1847-1849 con- 
tains a small, simple house posing as a “Persian Villa.”*° 
Pointed voids in the walls, tri-lobed porch arches, and an 
excess of ornament about the verandah and chimneys and 
above the cornice constitute the Oriental aspects of the 
composition. An alternative elevation has Greek trim. 

Alexander J. Davis, who furnished many illustrations 
for Mr. Downing’s books, designed several villas in Orien- 
tal styles. One was Elk Hall (1851), the Hon. William S. 
Archer villa in Amelia County, Virginia.*® A tall square 
tower with a double curved roof served as the entrance 
motif. The symmetrical expanse of wall to either side, 
pierced with triple arched windows, ended in a decorative 
parapet and square turrets at each end. For Llewellyn 
Park (1869), the garden-city project for L. S. Haskell, 
Davis designed an “Oriental” and a “Moorish” dwelling. 
Among Davis’ renderings also are to be found “‘a prospect 
tower in the Chinese taste,” a “Design for a college build- 
ing in Oriental style,” and other “Moorish,” “Turkish,” 
and “Oriental” houses.” 

Mr. Samuel Sloan of Philadelphia was another architect 
and writer about architecture whose taste was sufficiently 


27. Edward E. Atwater, editor, History of the City of New 
Haven, New York, 1887, p. 366. 


28. Gleason’s Pictorial, loc. cit. 
29. The Architect, 1, Design xxvii. 


30. “Alexander J. Davis Diary, 1829-1882,” 1, p. 120. MS. in 
the Print Department, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


31. Drawings belonging to the Print Department, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 
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appreciative of the exotic to make use of pseudo-Oriental 
forms. Mr. Sloan’s two volume work of 1852, entitled, 
The Model Architect, presents two villas stemming from 
Oriental architecture, as well as an Indianized spire. This 
appears on the observatory that crowns the low pitched 
roof of the square principal mass of an Italianate “Southern 
Mansion.” The first of the two Eastern villas is Design 
xvut.** Mr. Sloan points out that he has adapted the 
style, not copied it religiously, “for no wise man will sacri- 
fice his comfort in order to secure consistency in the ap- 
pearance of his house with those which have been built in 
other countries, in other climates, and perhaps for other 
purposes by people with different customs.”** Conspicuous 
on the front elevation are the horseshoe arches and the 
bulbous dome (Fig. 9). Except for the belvedere on the 
roof, the rear is more Italianate than Oriental, with round 
arched windows, and arcades supported on pedestaled ‘Tus- 
can colonnettes. The overhanging eaves are of a type that 
could belong to any phase of bracketed Eclecticism. The 
arrangement of the villa is a Georgian survival.** Trans- 
verse halls cut through the plan in either direction. The 
stairway rises in the entrance hall. Rooms occupy the angles 
of the cross formed by the intersecting halls. As at Iranis- 
tan, the style of the house is but superficially Oriental. 
The design for an Oriental villa in the second volume 
of Mr. Sloan’s work shows an integration of décor and plan 
that is lacking in the example on Figure 9. The form is a 
huge octagon two stories tall, surrounded by rectangular, 
one-story wings attached to alternate faces, between which 
are porches with groups of small, slender columns and 
arabesqued archivolts (Fig. 10). Each story has a parapet 
above the cornice, with corner turrets resembling mina- 
rets; and the whole composition is surmounted by a large 
round drum, with windows in sixteen coupled arches, sup- 
porting the “magnificent Persian dome.” The vertical 
section of this house (Fig. 11) is an interesting view of the 
architect’s conception of proper interior trim, complete 
with florid panelling, heavy cornices, dropped center-pieces, 
incrusted niches, and a ribbed, domed ceiling in the tall 
rotunda, over a plant-filled fountain on the main floor. 
For these Oriental villas, Mr. Sloan had suggested that 
“the best location would be on the banks of some of our 
noble streams, the Mississippi or the Hudson.”’** Within a 
decade, by 1861, he actually built a Mississippi mansion 
(Fig. 12) near Natchez, based upon the second villa in 
his book, and greater in size. With regard to the style, 
Samuel Sloan had said that the edifice must necessarily be 
large, “to give it proper force and expression.” Wealth on 


32. Sloan, of. cit., 11, pls. XLVII-L. 
33. Ibid., 1, pls. LXXII-LXxv1. 

34. Ibid., 1, p. 76. 

35. Ibid., pl. Lxxiv. 

36. Ibid., 1, p. 76. 


the part of the owner was necessary also, because the 
quantity of ornaments “increased the expense without add- 
ing to the comfort or convenience of the edifice.”*’ Like 
many another Southern planter, the patron of the mansion 
on the Mississippi, Dr. Haller Nutt, had accumulated a 
fortune through the growing of cotton. He was struck with 
the desire to build in the Oriental style when he visited 
Egypt to widen his knowledge of cotton growing methods 
and to procure seeds of a long-fiber variety of the plant. In 
his house the lower mass, with porches between short pro- 
jecting wings, rises two stories in addition to the ground 
floor. The plan of the third floor corresponds to the second 
floor of the design in the book; and there is an additional 
floor below the great arcade in the superstructure, which 
is here surrounded by a bracketed balcony. A less flattened 
dome is the crowning feature. It supported a wooden spire, 
that later had to be removed owing to the vandalism of 
woodpeckers. 

Longwood, as the villa was called, has an arrangement 
of rooms (Fig. 13) which follows quite closely the 1852 
plan.** An octagonal rotunda is the core of the house, sur- 
rounded by four oblong octagonal rooms 20 by 34 feet, one 
of which accommodates the open-newel stairway. Rec- 
tangular rooms beyond on the three lower floors are each 
18 by 24 feet. The main rooms on the principal floor are 
the drawing room, a family sitting room, a dining room, 
a reception room, breakfast room, and other family rooms. 
Recreation and service rooms occupy the ground floor. 
The upper levels contain the bedrooms. The placing of the 
rooms is solved very neatly with simple shapes inside a 
complex octagonal mass. The integration of the inside with 
the outside makes the house an architectural creation su- 
perior to Iranistan with its Oriental frosting, or even to the 
Palace at Brighton with its Indian remodelling, or to Sezin- 
cote, with its Renaissance, projecting-salon plan. Unlike 
the Taj Mahal or other polygonal Islamic monuments, 
Longwood did not have star-shaped rooms in a heavy ma- 
sonry pile; but with true American economy in the utiliza- 
tion of space, relatively thin partitions divide the house into 
convenient interiors. 

The architect includes Longwood as Design I in Home- 
stead Architecture, published in 1861. He makes a point 
of the fact that here style follows function (to use the mod- 
ern term). ““The choice of style in this example was less a 
matter of caprice than the natural growth of the ground 
plan adopted. The central apartment, designed as it was, 
not only for a thoroughfare by which all the adjacent rooms 
could be entered, besides being so favorably situated as a 
medium for light and ventilation, naturally suggested the 
domed observatory. Fancy dictated that the dome should 


37. Ibsd., 1, p. 71. 
38. Sloan’s plans hang on the wall of a ground-floor room at 
Longwood. 
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be bulbiform — a remembrance of Eastern magnificence 
which few will judge misplaced as it looms up against the 
mellowed azure of a southern sky.”** The octagonal shape 
was suggested by geographical factors: ““The walls, by 
their peculiar positions mutually strengthen and sustain 
each other to such a degree as to defy the storms of a torrid 
clime.”’*° 

A novel idea for lighting the middle basement room, and 
at the same time obtaining an attractive floor for the in- 
terior above was described thus: “On the principal floor 
encaustic tiles could be used with a very pretty effect in the 
rotunda. This could be best done by a special design em- 
bracing a center-flower, of say 5 feet diameter, surrounded 
by regularly disposed patterns in bright but not glaring 
colors; the floor-lights for the apartment beneath may be 
inwrought with these without detriment to the appear- 
ance.”** White marble was suggested for the floors of the 
front verandah and entrance hall, with a stairway and 
wainscoting of the same. Elsewhere, highly polished hard- 
wood was to have been used in this mansion “where not 
only comfort but luxury is destined to reign.” The ground 
floor alone was occupied. The house was never finished, 
owing to the departure of the workmen to enlist in defense 
of the Confederacy. Orders for furnishings and fittings 
were cancelled; and the rooms remained bare.** The house 
still stands. 

Longwood fulfilled half of Mr. Sloan’s observation that 
“The best location [for Oriental villas] would be on the 
banks of . . . the Mississippi or the Hudson.” The country 
house of the landscape painter, Frederick E. Church, at 
Greendale-on-Hudson fulfilled the other half. In 1868, 
when he was over forty, Mr. Church made his first trip 
abroad. It was a rather remarkable journey for the times; 
because he visited places not often seen by American tour- 
ists — the Bavarian Alps, Italy, Greece, and Palestine and 
Syria in the Near East. After returning to America he 
built his house, largely from his own design, and in col- 
laboration with the noted architect, Calvert Vaux.** 

The villa (Fig. 14) stands on a 300-acre estate atop a 
mountain, commanding a superb view of the valley and 
the Catskills beyond. Unlike symmetrical Longwood, the 
villa created by Church and Vaux was a rambling com- 
position of square forms fashioned into towers and turrets, 
pierced by Moorish lancets, and fitted with delicate gal- 


39. Sloan, of. cit., 1, pp. 57 f. 
40. Ibid., 1, p. 60. 
41. Ibid., 1, pp. 61 f. 


42. The present owners of the house inform the author that the 
marble stairway was installed in a New York residence, and that the 
sculptures intended for the niches in the rotunda and stairhall were 
put into the museum in Philadelphia. 

43. Frederick A. Sweet, The Hudson River School, and the Early 
American Landscape Tradition, Art Institute of Chicago, 1945, 
p. 101. 


leries and balconies. Built of stone, the texture and color 
were enriched with designs of bright tiles; the slate roof 
was given a pattern resembling that of an Oriental rug. 
The entrance was enframed in the manner of a portal to 
a mosque, with bands of chevron and rosette motifs, and 
with niches to either side of the recess. Church had made a 
great financial success of painting; and the house displayed 
the fruits of his purchases abroad. Here he hung the Old 
Masters collected in Italy beside his own paintings and those 
of his contemporaries. The floors were spread with Turk- 
ish carpets or laid with Moorish faience; and in the dark 
corners of the rooms glowed great pieces of burnished East- 
ern brass. The house itself was, in totality, a romantic, 
eclectic American country place of the late eighteen-sixties, 
of which many were built overlooking the Hudson. It was 
not unlike other works by the architect Vaux except for 
the details that reminded its owner of the architecture of 
Palestine and Syria. 

Samuel Sloan designed several Oriental kiosks which 
appeared in The Model Architect. One in particular 
(Fig. 15) might have enlivened the grounds of either the 
Church or Nutt villa. It was a single-columned, wooden 
umbrella with a seat at the base, and capped by a squat 
bulbiform dome over a polygonal spreading roof. Chains 
suspended from the canopy were attached to a balustrade; 
and climbing vines made the structure at one with nature. 
Two other designs showed Near Eastern pavilions; and the 
fourth was Chinese. 

In America, as in Europe, Oriental motifs were never 
used to better advantage than where they distinguished 
purely decorative architecture. Garden structures head the 
list. Those built on private estates, such as the ones designed 
by Samuel Sloan, were of less importance than the ones in 
public gardens. This had not been the case in non-demo- 
cratic Europe. In the Brooklyn, New York, park the land- 
scape architects Olmstead, Vaux and Company designed 
a very wide shelter to have been erected on the carriage 
concourse; ** it was a central-column type similar to the 
Sloan umbrella. Evidently some of Church’s enthusiasm 
for Oriental structures had influenced Calvert Vaux. The 
Meadowport Arch (Fig. 16) for the same park was a 
square masonry structure of chaste beauty. A single bay of 
cross-vaulting, buttressed at the corners, opened on all sides 
in semicircular arches. The cornice arched in curves fol- 
lowing the extrados of the wide round openings, a feature 
of the beautiful Pearl Mosque at Delhi, built during the 
seventeenth century shortly after the Taj Mahal. The but- 
tresses were finished as minarets, upon outcurved bases. 
Alternating stone of two colors was used, as in Syro-Egyp- 
tian architecture. 

Park commissioners in other cities also sponsored bizarre 


44. Annual Report of the Brooklyn Park Commissioners, 11th 
Report, 1870, opp. p. 9. 
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buildings during the latter 1860’s. The City of St. Louis 
was the proud possessor of a music pavilion, in Tower 
Grove Park, four miles southwest from the business center 
of the city.*° The writings of several great authorities on 
landscape gardening were consulted.*® Also the advice of a 
professor of music was sought for the size of the pavilion 
and the proper ceiling shape for the best acoustical results. 
In this respect it was a forerunner of our modern outdoor 
concert shells. Standing at the time the park was opened to 
the public in 1870, the pavilion surmounted a natural emi- 
nence, and commanded a beautiful view of landscape, seen 
through openings cut in the surrounding woodlands (Fig. 
17). Ten columns, set on an octagonal platform, supported 
a reverse-curve hipped roof of globular form, and an orna- 
mental spire. Other simple spires stood at each angle of the 
eaves. Cusped, wide tracery arches and latticed railings 
enriched the Oriental effect. The pavilion was described 
as “‘gardenesque”’ in style, in contrast to “‘rustic.” 

The most famous American ante-bellum public building 
for recreational purposes was the Crystal Palace built in 
New York City adjacent to the Croton Reservoir for the 
World’s Fair of 1853-1854. Like its London predecessor 
of 1851, it was constructed of slender iron bars supporting 
vast areas of glass (Fig. 18). The general form was that 
of a Greek cross, with a dome at the crossing, and with 
short, triangular sections filling in the arms, making the 
building eight-sided. Minarets at the outer corners, to- 
gether with the octagonal shape and the wide dome with 
superstructure, recall the Saracenic dome of the palace 
stables at Brighton. Arched and cusped mullions repeat the 
lines of the fenestration of the Palace proper; and midway 
up the dome, the band of jewel-like windows is like that at 
the entasis of the principal dome of the facade facing the 
Stein (Fig. 6). Thus, the architects of the Crystal Palace, 
George Carstenson and Charles Gildemeister, working 
for a mundane exhibition of the “Industries of all Nations,” 
created a romantic fairyland swimming in light, which 
had a touch of the Arabian Nights in the tracery and in 
the motifs piercing the few solids of the structure. ‘The 
Crystal Palace burned during the autumn of 1858. 

A drive along “Main Street” of the many American 
towns that have not been greatly altered since the middle 
of the last century, is convincing proof that the use of 
Oriental forms on commercial buildings in general has pro- 
duced specimens of poor taste. In Charleston Francis D. 
Lee built refreshing exceptions. He is credited with the 
Moorish Fish Market, a 44-foot square structure of iron 
and concrete. Lee was also the architect of the Farmers’ 


45. The author wishes to thank Dr. Wolfgang Born for calling 
his attention to this item. 

46. “Sir Uvedale Price, Repton, Gilpin, Loudon, Downing, and 
Alford’s ‘Parks and Promenades of Paris,” D. H. MacAdam, 
Tower Grove Park of the City of St. Louis, St. Louis, 1883, p. 11. 


and Exchange Bank on East Bay Street (Fig. 19)** which, 
like the Brooklyn Meadowport Arch, was built of alter- 
nating courses of light and dark stone. Applied horseshoe 
arches enframe circular windows over the three doorways; 
and an equal number of voids light the upper story. This 
facade design of 1853-1854 was conceived with sensitive- 
ness. It was well organized and yet avoided the usual 
panoply of Classic motifs. 

Some synagogues, finally, are conspicuous examples of 
Near Eastern eclecticism in America. Although some 
Sephardim had arrived in New Amsterdam as early as 
1658, no “Oriental” temples arose in New York City until 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. The Shaarai 
Tephila (Gates of Prayer), that stood at 127 West 44 
Street, was erected in 1865.*° The facade of this small 
cubical building was divided into a domed central section 
flanked with short, slightly recessed wings. A flight of 
broad steps led to the entrance motif set in triple arches. 
Octagonal piers adorned the extremities of the building; 
and minaret-turrets stood at each corner, rising above a 
deep corbelled and crenellated parapet. 

Until September, 1927, the Temple Emanu-E] stood 
on Fifth Avenue one block north of Renwick’s Egyptian 
reservoir. An extensive building with twin western tow- 
ers,*® it was a successful combination of Gothic structure 
with Saracenic carved and molded colored decorations 
(Fig. 20). Emanu-E] was built in 1868 after the designs 
of Leopold Eidlitz, the architect of Barnum’s Iranistan, 
and the plan was criticized because it was cruciform in the 
shape of Christian churches.” 

The Plum Street Temple (Fig. 21) in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, built for B’nai Yeshurun, Reform Jewish congrega- 
tion, dates from the closing years of the Civil War. A 
clerestory nave rises above the side aisles, and each of the 
three facade bays has an arched entrance enframed in 
banded designs. ‘Two graceful minarets rise fifty feet above 
the main block. The gray exterior (brick instead of stone), 
the three-aisle arrangement, and the clarity of form recall 
the fourteenth century, Syro-Egyptian architecture of the 
Ayyubids and early Mamelukes. 


III 


Forms inspired by the architecture of the Far East stand 


47. Ravenel, op. cit., p. 223. 

48. Moses King, King’s Handbook of New York City, Boston, 
1892, pp. 403 f. Synagogues of Moorish style had been built in 
Europe during the preceding decade, in Maury (1853), Leipzig 
(1855) and Cologne (1856). Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, “The 
Problem of Synagogue Architecture,” Commentary, 111, 1947; 
p. 236. 

49. Pictured in A History of the Real Estate, Building and 
Architecture in New York City During the Last Quarter of a Cen- 
tury, New York, 1898, p. 361. 


50. Montgomery Schuyler, “Leopold Eidlitz,” Dictionary of 
American Biography, New York, 1943, V1, p. 61. 
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Fic. 14. Greendale-on-Hudson: Frederick E. Church House. 
Wayne Andrews photograph 


Fic. 17. St. Louis, Missouri: Music Stand, 
Tower Grove Park. David H. MacAdam, 
Tower Grove Park, St. Louis, 1883, p. 32 
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Fic. 19. Charleston, South Carolina: Farmers’ and Exchange 
Bank. Courtesy Beatrice St. Julien Ravenel, Architects of 
Charleston, Charleston, 1945, p. 224 


Fic. 15. 


ee a Fic. 16. Brooklyn, New York: the Meadowport 


Model Architect, 1, from pl. XCV Arch. Annual Report of the Brooklyn Park Com- 
es missioners, 12th report, 1871, opp. p. 26 


Fic. 20. New York City: Temple Emanu-E], Interior. Leslie’s 
Weekly, Oct. 3, 1868, p. 41 
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in marked contrast to those inspired by Islamic architec- 
ture. The graceful concave roof with spreading eaves, rec- 
ognized by Downing as being a material outgrowth of the 
tent, cannot be confused with the bulging dome or bonnet 
of Near or Middle East architecture, nor can the Chinese 
lattice be mistaken for the more plastic balustrade said to 
have originated in India. In Europe, the “Chinese style,” 
or chinoiserie, was one of the exotic fashions, spasmodically 
recurring in England since the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and replacing the popular turquerie in France in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Its appearance in architecture 
followed a more general influence on the decorative arts. 
The first example of consequence since the Middle Ages 
was the Trianon de Porcelaine, built for Louis XIV by 
Le Vau in 1670. Thirty years later a “Chinese” féte was 
held at Versailles to proclaim the ushering in of the “Chinese 
century.” From a court whim, chimoiserie became a na- 
tional taste, seldom used for serious building, and reserved 
mostly for pavilions in pleasure gardens. 

The Georgian craze for things Chinese has been traced 
to Sir William Chambers’ Designs of Chinese Buildings, 
Furniture, Dresses, Machines, and Utensiles, London, 
1757, compiled from notes and measurements made during 
the author’s stay at Canton.” The vogue came to America 
simultaneously with the appearance of the Chambers book 
in England. The James Reid house in Charleston was de- 
scribed as “new built . . . after the Chinese taste,” in 
an advertisement published in 1757.°” Gunston Hall, built 
1758, in Fairfax County, Virginia, has a room with 
Chinese trim, such as door and window enframements of 
carved strapwork friezes and a cresting of scallops on the 
cornice.** The decoration of the Miles Brewton house in 
Charleston, completed 1769, combines rococo “Gothic” 
and “Chinese” motifs after the manner of Thomas Chip- 
pendale. More architectonic examples of the fashion are 
to be found in the Chinese lattice roof and stairway ban- 
isters, from the designs in American builders’ handbooks 
issued during the last quarter of the eighteenth century and 
well into the nineteenth.** Chippendale devoted the last 


51. Batty Langley had published a number of fret designs in 
1740 in The City and Country Builder’s and Workman’s Treasury 
of Designs, London — not referred to as “Chinese,” however — 
(pls. xcvii—c11). Chippendale published seven plates of frets in 
his The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, London, 1754, 
and also a number of Chinese rococo furniture designs. 

52. South Carolina Gazette, April 1, 1757. 

53. Thomas Tileston Waterman, The Mansions of Virginia, 
Chapel Hill, 1946, illustration p. 227. 

54. A beautifully designed Chinese lattice in a baroque frame 
serves as front gate to the Thomas Cowles house, Farmington, Con- 
necticut. Miss Louise Hall of the art department of Duke Univer- 
sity furnishes the information that the Chinese influence found its 
way into the earliest known handbook published in this country, 
The Carpenter’ Rules of Work, in the Town of Boston, printed 
by Mills and Hicks, Boston, 1774. Miss Hall also points out that 
Jean Pillement’s 4 New Book of Chinese Ornaments was published 


four plates in his book, The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Matker’s Director (1754), to Chinese railings, which in- 
fluenced the American designs. Thomas Jefferson em- 
ployed roof railings on his own home, Monticello; and he 
designed superb examples of stairway lattices for Batter- 
sea in Dinwiddie County, and Brandon in Prince George 
County, Virginia.” 

Europeans, on the whole, preferred Chinese motifs for 
pleasure buildings. To the European, China was a flowery 
fairyland of unusual and beautiful fauna and carefree 
people. Its architecture was regarded as the proper setting 
for festive and gay occasions. Not only did Chinese struc- 
tures become a common featuré in private gardens, but 
the English garden or park, as opposed to the formal French 
garden, was heavily indebted to Far Eastern forms. Cham- 
bers, the author of Designs of Chinese Buildings mentioned 
above, drew the plans for the ten-storied Great Pagoda in 
Kew Gardens, built in 1761-1762. It was based upon his 
own drawing of an octagonal Ta near Canton, a tower of 
seven stages somewhat lighter in mass (Fig. 22). Kew 
Gardens and Kew Pagoda formed the models for many 
gardens and a few ornamental buildings subsequently built 
in England and on the continent. 

The pagoda in Kew Gardens and Chambers’ Canton 
Tower (Fig. 22) probably inspired one built in the public 
gardens in Philadelphia sixty-five years later (Fig. 23). 
The same proportions and number of stories appear both 
in Philadelphia and in Chambers’ drawing. Like the Great 
Pagoda at Kew, the Philadelphia Ta was probably con- 
structed of colored bricks, plate iron and wood, with a gilt 
chattra or spire as the topmost member. Close by, or per- 
haps attached to, the Chinese tower in the Philadelphia Pa- 
goda and Labyrinth Garden was another building showing 
a taste for the architecture of the Flowery Kingdom. The 
long, rectangular structure, surrounded by a porch, had 
square pavilions forming the second story at either end, 
with a pergola between them. The square masses have the 
characteristic concave hipped roofs, each surmounted with 
an ornament. The Pagoda and Labyrinth Garden opened 
in 1827 at what is now Fairmount Avenue and 23 Street. 
The structures were the work of William Strickland,”® 
the architect of the Egyptian-style Presbyterian Church 
built many years later in Nashville. 

Another such garden structure was the Chinese pagoda 
in the private garden of M. Valcour Aime in Louisiana, 
on the west bank of the Mississippi, about fifty miles up- 
river from New Orleans. A description of the pagoda was 


in London in 1755, the year that William Buckland — the archi- 


tect of Gunston Hall— presumably left England to come to 
America. 


55. Waterman, of. cit., illustrations, pp. 377 and 371. 

56. Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Courtlandt V2g Dyke Hub- 
bard, Portrait of a Colonial City, Philadelphia, Philadelphia~-New 
York, 1939, Pp. 432. 
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written in the late ’forties; the exact date of construction 
is uncertain.’ The Chinese pagoda, said to have been orna- 
mented with colored glass and hundreds of tinkling bells, 
stood on a mound overlooking a labyrinth of promenades 
and a lake. The mound contained a chinoiserie grotto. 
As M. Aime was French, he may have owned a copy of 
G. L. Le Rouge, Détails des nouveaux jardins 4 la mode, 
Cah. 1-19, Paris, 1776-1787, the first important pub- 
lication to appear in France in which such conceits formed 
the focus of the landscape garden. 

Direct contact between America and China had been 
practically unknown before the Revolution owing to the 
trade monopoly of the East India Company. On February 
22, 1784, a little over a month after the establishment of 
peace, the good ship Empress of China left New York with 
a cargo of furs, foodstuffs, and wildroot for the Middle 
Kingdom. Other boats soon followed. Americans, who 
entered the field as individual traders, differed from the 
agents of European companies. Returning to the United 
States, they brought back Chinese porcelains, bric-a-brac, 
and beautiful wallpapers. 

At least one house with Chinese features was built to 
house Chinese articles. The owner, naturally enough, was 


a trader to Macao, eighty miles south of Canton, the one 


port in the kingdom open to foreigners. Andreas Everardus 
van Braam Houchgeest began his dealing with the Far 
East as supercargo of the Dutch East India Company in 
1758 at the age of nineteen. A quarter of a century later 
he was appointed the Dutch consul at Charleston, South 
Carolina, and in 1784 he became an American citizen. Be- 
fore the close of the century he purchased an estate in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, where he built his home. His eldest 
grandson informs us that the head carpenter and mason 
were engaged from Philadelphia, and that the house was 
built of wood above the basement story because a frame 
house could be erected more speedily than one of ma- 
sonry.*® Moreau de Saint Méry, who visited the house dur- 
ing the regime of the builder, wrote that “the furniture, 
ornaments, everything at Mr. van Braam’s reminds us of 
China. It is even impossible to avoid fancying ourselves in 
China while surrounded at once by living Chinese, and by 
representations of their manners, their usages, their monu- 
ments and their arts.”*° The “living Chinese” were the 
servants. 

The picture of China Retreat, as it was called, appeared 
among William Birch’s famous views of The City of Phila- 


57. Harnett T. Kane, Plantation Parade, New York, 1945, 
P- 33- 

58. Joseph Downs, “The American Trade with the Far East,” 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, The China Trade and Its Influ- 
ences, New York, 1941, pp. 13-17. 

59. Eberlein and Hubbard, of. cit., p. 477. 

60. Ibid., p. 478. 


delphia (1800) (Fig. 24), and seems to deny any Chinese 
influence, looking much like any of the other more pre- 
tentious houses of the Federal period, with pedimented 
central pavilion, from which a Palladian or Venetian win- 
dow in the second story opened onto the balustraded 
baroque porch sheltering an arched entrance. But the win- 
dows behind the closed shutters, instead of sash or case- 
ment, have double leaves that slide back into pockets in the 
walls like the screens.in Chinese houses; the voids are 
twelve feet tall and more than six wide, with panes of 
glass eighteen by twenty-four inches in size. The one dis- 
tinctly Chinese feature does not show in the Birch view, 
and it was removed long ago. This was the cupola rising 
from the center of the roof, which, instead of following 
the usual classicizing formula, was a small Chinese pagoda 
hung with little bells at the angles of the eaves. China Re- 
treat is the American version of “Peiking,” or “Canton,” 
two “‘Chinese” houses in Baarn, Holland, built a few 
years earlier by the Dutch merchant Scherrenberg, who 
had been to China several times. The materials for these 
buildings were exported from Asia. Although the Dutch 
buildings could hardly be mistaken for real Chinese houses 
— the roof of Peiking is straight instead of curved — they 
come nearer to the authentic Chinese house than the ver- 
sion in Pennsylvania. Mr. van Braam’s commission for a 
Chinese house had been imperfectly understood by his 
Philadelphia builders, who condescended to make but few 
changes in their usual procedure. 

Perhaps Americans were in general agreement with 
A. J. Downing who said that the Chinese, like the Egyp- 
tian style, was wanting in fitness for domestic purposes in 
this country.” Yet a “semi-oriental cottage,” designed by 
Mr. John Notman of Philadelphia, appeared in Mr. Down- 
ing’s book Landscape Gardening (Fig. 25). The villa was 
the country seat of Mr. Nathan Dunn at Mount Holly, 
New Jersey. The design is mentioned at this point because 
of its affinities to contemporary English “Chinese” resi- 
dences, such as that pictured in Richard Brown’s Domestic 
Architecture (Fig. 26), published in London in 1841. 
The disposition of forms is the same. A two story central 
mass has a columned front verandah connecting one story 
wings at either end. The English house has carved animals 
and exaggerated tiles on the roof of the central pavilion; 
the corresponding American roof is a simple pyramid re- 
lieved by a square chimney and a bargeboard of pendants. 
The conspicuous striped “awning” roof (metal, no doubt) 
of the porch of the English design scarcely shows behind 
an Oriental cresting in Notman’s house. Chinese cupola- 
like superstructures on the roofs of the wings of the British 
house are reduced to tridents (possibly lightning rods) on 


61. Eleanor Von Erdberg, Chinese Influence on European Gar- 
den Structures, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, figs. 89, go. 


62. See footnote 10. 
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the American. Chinese features are stressed in the English 
version — note the pagoda placed on the distant hill for 
atmosphere — whereas in the other, Oriental motifs are 
reduced to a minimum. The small, elongated domes at the 
tops of the porch shafts, and several pointed windows are, 
of course, Near and Middle Eastern motifs. 

The introduction of Oriental words with architectural 
connotations into our language early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (such as “verandah,” “alcove,” “pagoda,” “kiosk,” 
etc.°*) is indicative of the vogue for Oriental forms. Yet 
the Oriental idiom never attained the popularity in Amer- 
ica of other Romantic styles, which used familiar termi- 
nology and forms. The objection to the Oriental could 
not have been on the grounds that it was not “Christian” 
architecture, because the predominant Romantic style was 
the Greek Revival, derived primarily from pagan Hellenic 
temples, rather than the Gothic Revival derived from 
Christian Mediaeval European buildings. On the other 
hand, picturesqueness in itself was not considered of much 
value, else the Oriental might well have rivalled the 
Gothic Revival, the Romantic style which ranked in sec- 
ond place. Even Downing, who favored the English gar- 
den, which, with its Chinese architectural embellishments, 
was derived from the Far East, preferred “rustic” to East- 
ern pavilions; and we recall that he could not abide the 
Oriental for domestic purposes. Sloan’s attitude was more 
rational, because he recognized that the Oriental could be 
adapted with modifications, like any other Romantic style. 
But the enterprising Americans of the 1800’s borrowed 
most readily those styles which had a certain amount of 
nostalgic appeal; they were too engrossed in their own 
affairs to bother their heads about the arts of cultures so 
radically different from their own. 

If American Oriental architecture, taken as a whole, 


63. “Verandah” apparently came from the Sanskrit “varanda” ; 
“alcove” from the Arabic “al-qobbah,” for vault or tent; “pagoda” 
perhaps from the Tamil “pagavadi,” or, more likely (according to 
Mr. Liang Sse-Ch’eng at the Princeton Bicentennial Conference 
on Chinese Art, April, 1947) from the Cantonese for eight cor- 
nered tower (AAA ; and “kiosk” from the Turkish “Kiishk.” 


lacked grace and beauty, so did much of the European 
Oriental work. Yet some of the Egyptian style structures 
were simple, honest forms; and the Meadowport Arch in 
Brooklyn, the Tower Grove Park music stand in St. Louis, 
and the bank in Charleston, as well as Mr. Dunn’s cottage, 
were direct architectural statements. 

True to American ways, the economic aspect played an 
important role in Oriental work, having to do with income 
and/or expenses. Fairs and pleasure garden proprietors in- 
vested in exotic décor to attract patronage. Iranistan was 
purposely located near the most travelled railroad to New 
York City, to serve as an advertisement for the Barnum 
Museum. China Retreat was built of wood, for fast and 
economical construction. Only a few Oriental buildings 
were built for domestic use, and the class which could 
afford them was small — the importer, the successful art- 
ist, the showman, and the southern planter — men who 
had succeeded financially by their own efforts, and who 
were therefore able to invest in imaginative surroundings 
as they saw fit. Most other Eastern style buildings were 
erected by organizations or at public expense — memo- 
rials, monuments, park and fair pavilions, a railroad sta- 
tion, business buildings, and houses of worship. Thus 
Americans were most inclined to erect Oriental structures 
when the cost was defrayed collectively. 

The relatively small number of buildings with Oriental 
forms in America reveals the style as an interlude instead 
of as a serious rival to the more popular phases of Ro- 
manticism. During the nineteenth century, Oriental was 
considered uniquely exotic because it was unfamiliar. We 
have seen that Oriental buildings were no less adaptable 
to American purposes than ancient Mediterranean temples. 
The analogy is in our language: we use Roman letters, but 
we also use Arabic numerals. The more versatile nine- 
teenth-century architects moved easily from one imported 
style to the other — from Greek to Gothic to Italian to 
Oriental. The Oriental, therefore, was and is not a “ro- 
mantic” alternative to “classic” Greek; the two are equally 
Romantic, equally anti-functional, and:equally exotic. 
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THE VENUS OF THE CA D’ORO AND 
THE ORIGIN OF THE CHIEF TYPES 
OF THE VENUS AT THE MIRROR 
FROM THE WORKSHOP 
OF TITIAN 


STEPHAN POGLAYEN-NEUWALL 


In his penetrating study on “Color, Light and Shade in the 
Figure Compositions of Titian,” Otto Wulff’ devoted a section 
to the origin of the types of the Venere allo specchio of ‘Titian 
and his circle. He arrived at conclusions diametrically opposed 
to my own as published in the Miinchner Jahrbuch fiir bildende 
Kunst” and in the ART BULLETIN.® 

Whereas I maintained that the Venere pudica with a single 
figure was a reduction of the Venere allo specchio with two fig- 
ures (already due to a pupil or imitator), which in turn derived 
from the composition of three figures; Dr. Wulff argued that 
the Venus of the Ca d’Oro was the archetype, a work of the 
master, from which were developed all the successive variant 
and more complicated types. His thesis, however, collapses just 
as soon as we recognize that the Ca d’Oro Venus, rather than be- 
ing a work from the hand of Titian as the campanilismo of 
Venice would have it, is an extreme and awkward reduction of 
an earlier and larger composition. 

This becomes evident to anyone who will take the trouble to 
compare the Ca d’Oro picture with the Venere allo specchio at 
Stockholm (K. Bergsten Collection) and that in the Gallery at 
Wiesbaden. Both of these are attributed to the shop of Titian, 
nevertheless one is immediately struck by the magnificent 
modeling of the female bodies in these paintings as contrasted 
to the coarseness of the modeling in the Venetian picture, which 
is, moreover, accompanied by a clumsy rendering of details. 

One must admit a resemblance between the Ca d’Oro Venus 
and the style of Titian because, of course, the author was bor- 
rowing from the master’s work. Also the resemblance of the 
goddess of love to Lavinia (emphasized by Wulff,* who argues 
for the attribution to Titian) is easily explained since Lavinia, 
without doubt, served as the model for the variants of the Venere 
allo specchio. This 1 brought out in my earlier publications® 
in connection with a discussion of the Barbarigo Venus (now in 
the National Gallery, Washington, Mellon Collection), but ap- 
parently it escaped Dr. Wulff. Where there is a question of per- 
sonality, for example, in the exaggerated softness in the folds of 
the curtain on the left, or in the crudely rendered mantle, or in 
the timid painting of the couch, the painter proves himself even 
more inadequate than in the representation of the body. 

Let us also notice the way (not observed by Wulff) in which 


1. Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, Lxi1, 1941, pp. 191 ff. 

2. S. Poglayen-Neuwall, “Eine tizianeske Toilette der Venus aus dem 
Cranach-Kreis im Zusammenhang mit verwandten Darstellungen Tizians 
und deren Kopien,” Miinchner Jahrbuch fiir bildende Kunst, N.F., v1, 
1929, pp. 167 ff. 

3. S. Poglayen-Neuwall, “Titian’s Pictures of the Toilet of Venus and 
Their Copies,” ART BULLETIN, XVI, 1934, pp. 358 ff. This essay, which must 
be read for a complete understanding of the present article, contains repro- 
ductions of all the works here cited. 

4. Absolutely to be rejected is Wulff’s theory that the Venus of the 
Ca d’Oro is a portrait from the nude. 


5. S. Poglayen-Neuwall, op. cit. 


the goddess holds a fold of her cloak between her index and 
middle fingers. It reminds one of the Stockholm and Wiesbaden 
pictures in which she holds a bow in a similar manner. This ges- 
ture (which seems affected in the Ca d’Oro Venus), together 
with the similarity of the mantle borders, indicates that the three 
pictures are closely related, although certainly not in the sense 
of Wulff, who believes that the other two were evolved by add- 
ing the Cupid to the Ca d’Oro Venus, That the derivation is the 
other way round, however, is proved by the curious rigidity of 
Venus’ attitude and the strange, fixed quality of her glance, to 
be explainable only if one imagines that the goddess is looking 
at herself in a mirror. Moreover, in the Ca d’Oro picture the 
painter of the Venus (or a later painter) has adopted the puerile 
solution of substituting a curtain for the god of love; an awk- 
ward, primitive expedient which cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be attributed to such a master as Titian. 

That the Ca d’Oro Venus did not seem to his contemporaries 
a work from the hand of Titian is clear from the fact that al- 
most all the variations of the Venere pudica with a single figure 
belong to a later period when notes on their origin were no 
longer to be had and almost all of the works of Titian’s circle 
were attributed to the master. In our search for the origin of 
various Titianesque types of the Venere allo specchio, we should 
rather consider the Ca d’Oro Venus according to the conclusions 
of my studies, that is to say, as the result of a derivation, and 
not following Wulff, as the first creation of a series in develop- 
ment. 

Because of the close chromatic and formal relationship be- 
tween the Ca d’Oro picture and the school of Titian, we may 
very well admit that it was the original of the type with a single 
figure. The development of this type I have traced out in various 
collections of Berlin, Charlottenburg and Munich. Still Wulff 
goes too far when he considers the goddess of the Ca d’Oro 
the direct model for the so-called Venus in the Residence Mu- 
seum at Munich, in which he, as in the Ca d’Oro picture, wishes 
to see a portrait. That here it is a question of a borrowing of 
elements from other works — in no way, however, directly de- 
riving from the picture in Venice — is demonstrated by the 
correlation between the Munich Venus and the Venere allo 
specchio of the Civic Museum of Magdeburg, in the ornaments 
of the hair and the arms, in the triple striped border of the 
mantle, in the manner of holding the latter with the whole 
hand, also in the type of the banded covering of the couch, and 
finally in the nether garment of Venus (which is close to the 
representations of the mantled goddess). All these character- 
istic details are lacking in the Venus of the Ca d’Oro. 

The pictures with three figures of the Hermitage at Lenin- 
grad, of the Moscow Museum of Fine Arts, and of the Wake- 
field Collection, in London, are not copies of the Venus of the 
Nemes Collection (which Wulff holds is the original). In 
reality, they represent a completely distinct variation, that of the 
Venus of the Venetian jurisconsul, Niccolé Crasso,® a work 
which has disappeared but which is known by the description 
of Ridolfi and the copy which Van Dyck made in his sketch book. 
This is a type which is distinct both from the Nemes painting 
and the Venus Barbarigo, first, in the composition of the group 
of the amorini (different from that of the Venus Barbarigo, 
and more harmonious than the similar group of the Nemes pic- 
ture); secondly, in the different movement of Cupid’s head, 
which is turned toward the spectator; thirdly, in the dissimi- 


6. O. Fischel, Tizian, 5th ed. Stuttgart, 1924, Klassiker der Kunst, 11, 
pp- 144 f. 
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larity of the goddess’ bracelets, and finally in the striped border 
of the mantle, which is reproduced in the Leningrad painting 
and passed on from it to those in Munich and Magdeburg. 

Nor can one attribute to mere chance — as does Wulff — 
the presence, which is inconvenient for him, of the triple striped 
border in the mantle of the Leningrad Venus. This copy gives 
us both in execution and in details the most perfect vision of the 
Crasso picture, which must have been composed anterior to the 
other versions with three figures because of the bracelets (which 
correspond also to an earlier type), because of the fuller coif- 
fure (later and significantly altered in the Barbarigo Venus), 
and because of the border which is already present in earlier 
pictures than the Nemes and Barbarigo examples. 

‘Likewise, Wulff missed the formal and functional impor- 
tance of Cupid’s bow in the Hermitage copy; it gives the god 
greater stability and is indispensable to the linear rhythm of the 
composition. This office of the bow — coming without any 
doubt from the lost original — was not understood by the 
painter of the Nemes Venus, who used it solely to fill in. 1 be- 
lieve I have demonstrated in my previous publications, which 
were based on essentially stylistic arguments, that because of this, 
the painting cannot be assigned to Titian, who, however, prob- 
ably aided the copyist. 

Therefore, it is necessary to agree with my division of the 
types with three figures into three principal versions: first, that 
of the Niccolé Crasso canvas; secondly, that of the Barbarigo 
Venus by Titian, in which the putto in back places a crown on 
the goddess; and, thirdly, the Nemes Venus. This last, which is 
from Titian’s shop, borrows from both of the earlier paintings. 
From the Crasso picture comes the pearl necklace of the god- 
dess and the idea of having the amorino in the background hold 
the mirror, while the movement of the foremost cupid’s head 
toward the mirror, the decoration of the mantle, and the orna- 
ments of the arms are identical with such features in the Bar- 
barigo Venus. 

If we examine closely the Hermitage copy and compare it 
with the two figure compositions, we must admit that the version 
with two putti supporting the mirror forms a more completely 
organic whole. Wulff’s opinion that the further putto was later 
imposed upon the composition with two figures seems, therefore, 
unlikely; whereas it is easy enough to understand that the empty 
space which was occupied by this putto is adequately explained 
by the couch (or its covering). Such a simplified picture, prob- 
ably similar to those at Stockholm or Wiesbaden, by the simple 
omission of the Cupid gave birth to the single figure type of the 
Venere pudica, represented by the painting in the Ca d’Oro. 

Even if it be true that amplification of compositions was more 
frequent than reduction, and that, in particular, Titian often 
made amplified variations of his own compositions, still some 
were simplified by him. For example, in the Crucifixion of the 
Escorial (Tietze,” pl. 262), he removed the group at the foot 
of the cross which one sees in the altarpiece of S$. Domenico at 
Ancona (Tietze, pl. 265). Also in order to emphasize the dra- 
matic effect he removed the scene in the background from his 
painting for the Jesuits in Venice (Tietze, pl. 218) when com- 
posing the Martydom of S. Lorenzo in the Escorial (Tietze, 
pl. 265). Likewise, he reduced the full-length figures of Tar- 
quin and Lucretia (Cambridge, Tietze, pl. 283) to half-length 
for the picture in Vienna (Tietze, color plate). And these ex- 
amples might be augmented. 

To hypothesize that a simple composition with but one figure 
has been successively amplified by adding, first, one figure and, 
finally, another, seems to me, most decidedly, to underestimate 
the creative talent of Titian.® 


ROME, ITALY 


7. H. Tietze, Tixian, 1, u, Vienna, 1936. 
8. This article was written immediately after the appearance of Wulff’s 
dissertation, but the course of the war has retarded its publication. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY WRITINGS ON THE 
PICTORIAL ARTS IN 
ENGLISH 


HENRY V. S. OGDEN 
MARGARET S. OGDEN 


The following bibliography is an attempt to list all seven- 
teenth-century English writings on the pictorial arts. It includes 
works on painting and the graphic arts, i.e., drawing, woodcut, 
engraving, etching, and mezzotint. In general, works on the 
applied arts have been omitted along with works on architecture 
and sculpture. However, a few works on lacquering and glass 
painting which contain material pertinent to pictorial art gen- 
erally have been included. 

This list includes works which treat the practice as well as the 
theory and history of the pictorial arts. Works which treat only 
the preparation and application of pigments and sizes, the prepa- 
ration of surfaces, and what Berenson calls “the cookery of art” 
are designated by the comment “technical.” 

The bibliography includes primarily books first published be- 
tween 1600 and 1700 and manuscripts written during the 
seventeenth century. However, a few books published before 
1600 and a few manuscripts, written in the late sixteenth and 
early eighteenth centuries closely related to the seventeenth-cen- 
tury material, have been included. The books are listed in two 
groups: (i) anonymous printed books, and (ii) printed books by 
known authors. Short titles with normalized capitalization are 
given. The place of publication is London unless otherwise 
noted. In the case of a few of the rarer books, the library where 
a copy is to be found is indicated. The manuscripts (section iii) 
are arranged according to the libraries in which they are to be 
found. 

The nature of this body of literature makes it unlikely that 
the present list is complete. It is hoped that further titles will 
be added. 

We wish to express our gratitude to Miss Elizabeth Mongan 
of the Alverthorpe Gallery for her kind assistance, including 
lending us the rare Academia Italica in the Alverthorpe Gallery; 
to Mr. Donald G. Wing of the Yale University Library for 
giving us additional information about The English Academy 
and Cosens Revived; to Mr. Carl O. Schniewind of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago for suggesting libraries which might contain 
copies of early books on painting, and to the librarians and cura- 
tors of print collections who very kindly took time to check 
whether they had any of our “not seen”’ titles. 


i. ANONYMOUS PRINTED BOOKS 


Academia Italica, the Publick School of Drawing, or the Gentle- 
mans Accomplishment. Being, the Ingenious, Pleasant and 
Antient Recreation of the Noble, and the Honour of Arts, 
Wherein You Have Plain Examples and Directions to Guide 
You to the Knowledge, First, of the Noble and Useful Art of 
Drawing . . . [1666]. 

The Academia Italica was published in two parts, each 
part being paged separately and having its own title page. 
There is, however, no evidence that the second part was 
sold separately. No date is given on the title page of the 
first part, but at the end of the address “To the Ingenious 
Reader” are the words “Licensed, April 4, 1666.” The 


date 1666 also appears on the title page of the second part. 
The title pages of both parts are reproduced in Howard 
C. Levis, A Descriptive Bibliography of the Most Im- 
portant Books . . . Relating to the Art and History of 
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Engraving, London, 1912, p. 27. In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and the Alverthorpe Gallery. 

Academia Italica or the Publicke Schoole of Drawing in which 

you have Exact Examples of all the Severall Parts of Mans 

Body So Clearly Demonstrated that it is a Compleat Guide 

to that Noble and Ingenous Art. By Ia Palma Odo: Fialet 

and Other Masters All Curiously and Boldly Engraven. No 
date. 

Not seen. A title page pasted in British Museum MS 
Harl. 5947 (item no. 46). Probably a series of prints after 
or by the artists named, designed to serve as an exercise 
book to accompany the preceding book. 

Albert Durer Revived. See A Book of Drawing, Limning, etc. 
“The Art of Japanning and Varnishing etc. . . . Also the 

Curious Way of Painting on Glass, etc. with several other 

Arts and Variety of Patterns for Japan-work, Engraven on 

large Copper Plates. Printed for and sold by the Author, at 

the Golden-Ball in St. James Market.” Advertised in the 

Athenian Mercury, July 11, 1691. Not seen. 

Art’s Masterpiece, or a Companion for the Ingenious of either 

Sex; Containing . . . the Art of Limning and Painting in 

Oyl, . . . in all particulars, viz. Faces, Bodies, Garments, 

Landskip; Preparing and Laying on Colours. . . By C. K. 

1697. 

This book reached an undated §th edition, apparently 
in 1710. 

A Book of Drawing, Limning, Washing or Colouring of Maps 
and Prints: and the Art of Painting, with the Names and 

Mixtures of Colours Used by the Picture-Drawers. By the 

Use of this Work, You May Draw All Parts of a Man, Leggs, 

Armes, Hand and Feet, severally, and together. And Direc- 

tions for Birds, Beasts, Landskips, Ships . . . 1652. 

In the Bodleian Library and the Alverthorpe Gallery. 
The title page is reproduced in Levis, p. 25. 

Another edition. 1660. 

Another edition. 1666. 

Albert Durer Revived: or, A Book of Drawing, Limning, Wash- 
ing or Colouring of Maps and Prints: And the Art of Painting 

. . » No date. 

This is another, apparently a 4th, edition of the pre- 
ceding. It is set up from the 1666 edition; it repeats ob- 
vious errors of that edition, but it adds new material at the 
end, and the engravings are retouched. The 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th editions are in the British Museum. 

Another edition. No date, but probably a later edition of the 
preceding, since there are some expansions at the bottom 
of the title page. In the Library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Either of the last two may be the 1680 edition 
mentioned by Julius Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, Vienna, 
1924, p. 561. 

| Another edition. 1685. Described in Levis, pp. 555 f. 

Another edition. 1718. 

Another edition, 1731. 

A Booke of Secrets: Shewing Divers Waies to Make and Prepare 
| All Sorts of Inke, and Colours: as Blacke, White, Blew, 
Greene, Red, Yellow, and other Colours . . . Translated out 
of Dutch into English by W. P.. . . 1596. 
Technical. The title page is reproduced in Levis, 
frontispiece and p. 8. 

Cosens Revived or the French Academy. Containing Examples 
of the Fundamental Rules of Drawing, and Directions for 
the Assistants of Young Practitioners in that Most Noble and 
Ingenious Art. Likewise: the Use of the Necessary Instru- 
ments for Drawing . . Also Instructions for Pasting, 
Colouring, or Washing Maps . . . Lastly Directions for 
Preparing Mezotincto Prints. 1686. 

Not seen. A title page cut out and pasted in British Mu- 
seum MS Harl. 5947. In the Term Catalogues, u, pp. 169—- 


170; May—June, 1686. Since this title does not resemble 
that of any of Jean Cousin’s works, the book may be a 
compilation similar to A/bert Durer Revived rather than 
a translation. 

The Draught-Man’s Academy; Being a Collection of Twenty- 
four Prints of Choice Figures, Collected out of the Works 
of Some of the Most Eminent Antient and Modern Mas- 
ters, for the Benefit of Lovers and Practitioners of the Noble 
Art of Drawing. 

Not seen. In the Term Catalogues, 1, p. 228; Feb. 10, 
1676. 

A Drawing Book: or, The Pencil Improved, with the Ground- 
Work of the Art of Drawing, Limning, Painting, Graving, 
and Etching, the Real Art of Mixtures of all Sorts of Colours 

1664. 
In the Bodleian Library. 

The English Academy. A Drawing Book Containing Variety of 
Examples of the External Parts of Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren’s Bodies; with the Shapes of Several Creatures. Like- 
wise the Arts of Drawing, Etching, Ingraving in Copper and 
Wood, Painting and Limning. . . By P.L.. . . 1672. 

In the Bodleian Library. 

The Excellency of the Pen and Pencil, Exemplifying the Uses 
of Them in the Most Exquisite and Mysterious Arts of 
Drawing, Etching, Engraving, Limning, Painting in Oyl, 
Washing of Maps and Pictures. Also the Way to Cleanse Any 
Old Painting and Preserve the Colours, Collected from the 
Writings of the Ablest Masters Both Antient and Modern, as 
Albert Durer, P. Lomantius, and divers others . . . 1668. 

In the Library of Congress. 
Another edition. 1688. The title page of this edition is re- 
produced in Levis, p. 33. 

The Geometry of Landskips and Paintings Made Familiar and 
Easie . . . 1690. 

In the British Museum. Deals briefly with the relation- 
ship between geometry and perspective. 

K., C. See Art’s Masterpiece. 

L., J. See (Mr.) Gerhard of Bruge and W. Gore. 

L., P. See The English Academy. 

M., L. See A Profitable Boke. 

Magnum in Parvo, or The Practice of Geometry; with a New 
Order and Particular Method Thereof. Wherein is Con- 
tained Examples of Landskips, Pieces of Prospective, and the 
Like; Represented by Eighty-two Plates, Each Plate Hav- 
ing a Full Description. Published in English by R[obert] 
P[ricke] for the Lovers of Art. 1672. 

The text consists chiefly of geometrical definitions and 
propositions. 

A New Drawing-Book, Containing the Several Parts of the 
Body . . . Engraven on 24 Copper Plates. 

Advertised in the London Gazette, February 18, 1688— 
1689. Not seen. 
P., W. See A Booke of Secrets. 


- A Profitable Boke Declaring Dyvers Approoved Remedies to 


Take Out Spottes and Staines . . . With Divers Colours How 
to Die Velvets and Silkes . . . Also. . . How to Gylde, 
Grave, Sowder, and Vernishe . . . Taken Out of Dvtche and 
Englished by L. M.. . . 1583. 
Other editions in 1588, 1596, and 1605. 
Technical. The title pages of the editions of 1583 and 
1605 are reproduced in Levis, pp. 2 and 6. 
A Short Introduction to the Art of Painting and Varnishing 
. 1685. 
Technical. 

The True Effigies of the Most Eminent Painters, and Other 
Famous Artists that have Flourished in Europe. Curiously 
Engraven on Copper-Plates. Together with an Account of 
the Time when They Lived, the Most Remarkable Passages 
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of Their Lives, and Most Considerable Works . . . 1694. 
An introductory section in English followed by a much 
enlarged French version of IJllustrium quos Belgium ha- 
buit pictorum effigies, . . . nec non, quo quisque tempore 
et vixerit, et obierit, published by Theodorus Gallaeus, 
Antwerp, 1615 (?). 
A Very Proper Treatise; Wherin is Briefly Sett Forthe the Arte 
of Limning. 1573. 
Other editions in 1581, 1583, 1588, 1596, and 1605. 
Technical. 
The Young Man’s Guid[e] for Drawing, Limning, and Etch- 
ing, with Printed Directions. 
Advertised in the Pratestant Mercury, September 28, 
1699. Not seen. 


ii. PRINTED BOOKS BY KNOWN AUTHORS 


Aglionby, William. Painting Illustrated in Three Dialogues; 
Containing Some Choise Observations upon the Art; To- 
gether with the Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, from 
Cimabue to the Time of Raphael and Michael Angelo . 
1685. 

Another issue. 1686. See Tancred Borenius, “An Early Eng- 
lish Writer on Art,’ The Burlington Magazine, xxxix, 
1921, pp. 188-195. 

B[ate], J[ohn]. The Mysteryes of Nature, and Art; Con- 
teined in Foure Seuerall Tretises, the First of Water Workes, 
the Second of Fyer Workes, the Third of Drawing, Colour- 
ing, Painting, and Engrauing, the Fourth of divers Experi- 
ments. . . 1634. 

Another edition. 1635. With additions. 

Another edition. 1654. Much enlarged. 

Another edition. 1675. Although the title page of this edi- 
tion says that it is the second edition, it is apparently a 
fourth. In the Newberry Library. 

Technical. The title pages of the first two editions ar 
reproduced in Levis, pp. 12 and 13. 

Blome, Richard. The Gentleman’s Recreation. In Two Part 
The First Being an Encyclopedy of the Arts and Sciences 
. . . Beinga Translation from the Most Authentick Authors, 
by Persons Well Experienced Therein . . . 1686. 

This book contains sections on “Perspective,” pp. 211— 
213, and “Drawing and Painting,” pp. 214-229. 

Another edition. 1709-1710. 

Browne, Alexander. The Whole Art of Drawing, Painting, 
Limning, and Etching Collected out of the Choicest Italian 
and German Authors. To Which is Added Exact Rules of 
Proportion for Drawing the Heads of Men, Women and 
Children, of What Bigness Soever. Originally Invented and 
Written by the Famous Italian Painter Odoardo Fialetti 

. 1660. 
The title page is reproduced in Levis, p. 22. 

Browne, Alexander. Ars Pictoria: or, An Academy Treating of 
Drawing, Painting, Limning, and Etching. To Which are 
Added Thirty Copper Plates Expressing the Choicest, Near- 
est and Most Exact Grounds and Rules of Symetry; Col- 
lected out of the Most Eminent Italian, German, and Nether- 
land Authors . . . 1669. 

This is an enlarged version of Browne’s Whole Art of 
Drawing, 1660. 

Another edition. 1675. 

Browne, Alexander. A Compendious Drawing-Book Composed 
by Alexander Browne Limner. Collected from the Drawings 
of ye most Celebrated Painters in Europe, Engraven (with 
Addition) on Forty Copper-plates, by Arnold de Jode, and 
Others the Best Artists, Published for ye Use of the Ingenious 
Practitioners in the Art of Symmetry. 

No date, but in the British Museum Catalogue dated 
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1677!” It consists of the engravings in the author’s Ars 
Pictoria, with a few additions. 

de Chambray, Roland Fréart. An Idea of the Perfection of 
Painting from the Principles of Art and by Examples Con- 
formable to the Observations Which Pliny and Quintilian 
Have Made upon the Most Celebrated Pieces of the Ancient 
Painters, Paralleled with Some Works of the Most Famous 
Modern Painters, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Gulio Ro- 
mano, and N. Poussin, written in French by Roland Fréart, 
Rendered English by J[ohn] E[velyn] . . . 1668. 

Dryden, John. See [Charles Alfonse Dufresnoy]. 

| Dubreuil, Jean.] Perspective Practical. Or, a Plain and Easie 
Method of True and Lively Representing All Things to the 
Eye at a Distance, by the Exact Rules of Art as Landskips, 
Towns, Streets . . . By a Religious Person of the Society of 
Jesus, a Parisien, Faithfully Translated out of French, and 
Illustrated with 150 Copper Cuts. Set Forth in English by 
R. Pricke . . . 1672. 

Another edition. 1698. 

Translated from Jean Dubreuil, La Perspective Prac- 
tigue, 1651. 

[ Dufresnoy, Charles Alphonse.] De Arte Graphica. The Art of 
Painting . . . with Remarks. Translated into English, To- 
gether with an Original Preface Containing a Parallel Be- 
twixt Painting and Poetry. By Mr. Dryden. As Also a Short 
Account of the Most Eminent Painters Both Ancient and 
Modern . . . By Another Hand [Richard Graham]. . . 
1695. 

Du Jon. See Francis Junius. 

Dunstall, John. Geometria, or Some Geometrical Figures by 
Way of Introduction to the Art of Pourtraicture, Delinea- 
tion, or Drawing. Composed for Learners to Draw . . . The 
Author hereof Teacheth the Art of Delineation . . . in 
Black Friars, London. [a1693]. 

Not seen. Mentioned in the DNB article on Dunstall; 
presumably the same as Pewyetpia mentioned in Thieme- 
Becker, s.v. Dunstall. Cf. British Museum Additional MS 
5244. 

Diirer. See A Book of Drawing, Limning, etc. 

[Elsum, John.] Epigrams upon the Paintings of the Most Emi- 
nent Masters, Antient and Modern. With Reflexions upon 
the Several Schools of Painting. By J. E. Esq. . . . 1700. 

Evelyn, John. Sculptura: or the History and Art of Chalcog- 
raphy and Engraving in Copper . . . 1662. 

Another edition. 1755. 
Another edition, also called “The Second Edition.” 1769. 

The title pages of all three editions are reproduced in 
Levis, pp. 28 and 31. A modern reprint (ed. C. F. Bell, 
Oxford, 1906) includes an added chapter on the rolling 
press, from Evelyn’s MS translation of the sections on the 
rolling press in Abraham Bosse’s T'raicté des maniéres de 
graver en taille dovce . . ., Paris, 1645. 

Evelyn, John. See de Chambray, Roland Fréart. 

[Faithorne, William.] The Art of Graveing and Etching, 
Wherein is Exprest the True Way of Graveing in Copper 
Allso the Manner and Method of the Famous Callot and Mr. 
Bosse in Their Severall Wayes of Etching Pvblished by 
Willm Faithorne . . . 1662. 

Another edition. 1702. 

The title pages of both editions are reproduced in 
Levis, pp. 21 and §56. The book is essentially a translation 
of Abraham Bosse’s T'raicté des maniéres de graver en taille 
dovce . . ., 1645. 

Mr. Gerhard of Bruge and W. Gore [Marcus Gheeraerts and 
Willem Goeree]. An Introduction to the General Art of 
Drawing Wherein is Set Forth the Grounds and Properties 
which . . . are Necessary tobe Known . . . With Twenty- 
five Copper Prints for Young Learners to Practice by. Like- 
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wise, an Excellent Treatise of the Arts of Limning, in Which 
the True Grounds, and the Perfect Use of Water Colours, 
with all Their Properties, are Clearly and Perfectly Taught. 
Formerly Set Out by that Excellent Limner Mr. Gerhard 
of Bruge. And Now Much Augmented and Amended, with 
Some Observations, Teaching (Besides Illumination) the 
Colouring and Painting with Water-Colours. Set Forth at 
Middleburgh by W. Gore. Truly Translated into English 
by J.L. . « 267%. 

This book consists of two parts, each having its own 
pagination. The first part is a translation of the Imleydinge 
tot de algemeene Teyken-Konst published by and listed 
in catalogues under the name of Willem Goeree. We have 
not found the date of the first edition of this work, though 
it was translated into German by von Zesen in 1669; it 
reached a fourth edition in 1705. The second part is a 
translation of Marcus Gheeraerts’ (called Geerard ter 
Brugge on the title page) Verlichtery Kunst-Boeck, in de 
welcke de Rechte Fondamenten . . der Illuminatie 

. werden voor oogen ghestelt, Leyden, 1634. This 
edition is in the British Museum. A second edition dated 
1670, from which the English translation most likely was 
made, is in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Another edition. 1698. 

Graham, Richard. See [Charles Alfonse Dufresnoy]. 

Haydocke, Richard. See Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo. 

Hollar, Wenceslaus. A Booke of Drawinges Performed accord- 
ing to the Best Order for Use & Brevity that is yet Extant. 
W. Hollar fecit . . . 1651. 

Listed in Parthey, nos. 1750-1761. A series of prints to 
serve as models for copying. Not seen. 

Junius, Francis. The Painting of the Ancients, in Three Books: 
Declaring by Historicall Observations and Examples the Be- 
ginning, Progresse, and Consummation of that Art. . . 
Written First in Latine by Franciscus Junius, F. F. and Now 
by Him Englished, with Some Additions and Alterations 

. 1638. 

This appeared in Latin a year earlier as De Pictura 
veterum Libri tres, Amsterdam, 1637. 

L., J. See Mr. Gerhard of Bruge and W. Gore. 

Lens, B[ernard], and J[ohn] Sturt. A New Drawing-Book, 
Teaching the Grounds of that Art: Engraven in 52 Plates for 
the Use of a Drawing School near the Hand and Pen in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard . . . By B. Lens, Painter; and J. Sturt, 
Engraver. Advertised in the London Gazette, December 2-5, 
1700. Not seen. 

Lomazzo, Giovanni Paolo. A Tracte Containing the Arts of 
Curious Paintinge Caruinge Buildinge Written First in 
Italian by lo: Paul Lomatius Painter of Milan and Englished 
by R[ichard] H[aydocke] Student in Physik. Oxford, 1598. 

A translation of Lomazzo’s Trattato dell’arte de la 
pittura, 1584. 

Monier, Pierre. The History of Painting, Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, Graving; and of Those Who Have Excelled in Them: 
In Three Books. Containing Their Rise, Progress, Decay, and 
Revival; with an Account of the . . . Productions of the 
Best Artists . . . and How to Distinguish the True and 
Regular Performances, from Those that are Otherwise . . . 
1699. 

A translation of Monier’s Histoire des arts qui ont rap- 
port au dessein, 1698. 

Moxon, Joseph. Practical Perspective; or Perspective Made 
Easie. Teaching by the Opticks, how to Delineate all Bodies, 
Buildings, or Landskips, &c. . . . 1670. 

Parker, George, and John Stalker. A Treatise of Japaning and 
Varnishing. Being a Compleat Discovery of Those Arts, with 
the Best Way of Making all Sorts of Varnish . . . The 
Method of Guilding, Burnishing, and Lackering, with the 


Art of Guilding, Separating, and Refining Metals: and of 
Painting Mezzo-Tinto-Prints . . . Oxford, 1688. 
Technical and applied arts. 

Peacham, Henry. The Art of Drawing with the Pen, and Limn- 
ing in Water Colours, More Exactlie Then Heretofore 
Taught and Enlarged: with the True Manner of Painting 
upon Glasse, the Order of Making Your Furnace, Annealing, 
etc. Published for the Behoofe of all Younge Gentlemen, or 
Any Els that are Desirous for to Become Practitioners in This 
Excellent, and Most Ingenious Art. . . 1606. 

Peacham, Henry. Graphice or the Most Auncient and Excellent 
Art of Drawing and Limning Disposed into Three Bookes 

- 1612. 
This is a considerably enlarged edition of Peacham’s 
Art of Drawing, 1606. 

Peacham, Henry. The Gentleman’s Exercise. Or an Exquisite 
Practice, as Well for Drawing All Manner of Beasts in Their 
True Portraittures: as Also the Making of All Kinds of 
Colours, to be Used in Lymming, Painting, Tricking, and 
Blason of Coates, and Armes. . . 1612. 

This is another issue of the preceding title. 

Another edition. 1634. 

Another edition. 1661. 

Peacham, Henry. The Compleat Gentleman . . . 1622. 

Chapter x11 of this work is entitled “Of Drawing, 
Limning, and Painting: with the Lives of the Famous 
Italian Painters.” 

Another edition. 1634. 

Another edition. 1661. 

Platt, [Sir] Hugh. The Jewell House of Art and Nature, Con- 
teining Diuers Rare and Profitable Inuentions . . . Faith- 
fully and Familiarly Set Downe, According to the Authors 
Owne Experience by Hugh Platte, of Lincolnes Inne Gentle- 
man... 1594. 

Another edition. 1653. 

Chiefly applied art. The title pages of both editions are 
reproduced in Levis, p. 7. 

Pricke, Robert. See [Dubreuil, Jean]. 

S[almon], W[illiam]. Polygraphice; or the Art of Drawing, 
Engraving, Etching, Limning, Painting, Washing, Varnish- 
ing, Colouring, and Dying. . . 1672. 

In the British Museum and the Alverthorpe Gallery. 
The title page is reproduced in Levis, Supplement, p. 9. 

The second edition. 1673. In the British Museum. 

The third edition. 1675. In the British Museum. 

The fourth edition. 1678. In the University of Texas Li- 
brary. 

The fourth edition enlarged. 1679. Not seen, but apparently 
advertised as a separate edition in the Term Catalogues, 
1, p- 335, December 6, 1678, and 1, p. 377, November, 
1679. 

The fifth edition. 1681. 

The fifth edition enlarged. 1685. 

The eighth edition. 1701. This is the eighth edition accord- 
ing to the title page. We have not found any record of edi- 
tions between 1685 and 1701 and it is probable that the 
two “enlarged” editions were counted as separate editions 
in 1701. 

Sanderson, William. Graphice. The Use of the Pen and Pensil. 
Or, the Most Excellent Art of Painting: in two parts . . . 
1658. 

Sherwin, W[illiam]. A New Book of Drawing; Briefly Com- 
prehending All That is Material of This Art, Namely, Heads 
and All Other Parts of Man’s Body: More Exquisitely Done 
than Ever Before, in Twelve Copper Plates by W. Sherwin. 

Not seen. In the Term Catalogues, , p. 63; February, 
1684. 
Smith, John. The Art of Painting. Wherein Is included the 
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Whole Art of Vulgar Painting, according to the Best and Most 
Approved Rules for Preparing, and Laying on of Oy] Col- 
ours. . . 1676. 
On painting sun dials and woodwork. 
The Art of Painting in Oyl . . . The second edition. 1687. 
The third edition. 1701. 
The fourth edition. 1705. 
Smith, Marshall. The Art of Painting According to Theory and 
Practice . . . 1692. 
Another edition. 1693. 
Stalker, John. See Parker, George, and John Stalker. 
Sturt, John. See Lens, B[ernard], and J[ohn] Sturt. 
Testling, Henry [Henri Testelin]. The Sentiment of the Most 
Excellent Painters Concerning the Practice of Painting; Col- 
lected and Composed in Tables of Precepts . . . 1688. 
A translation of Testelin’s Sentimens des plus habiles 
Peintres sur la pratique de la peinture et sculpture, Paris, 
1680. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
A. Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


Ashmole 38, pp. 78-79. 

A short versified dialogue between a poet and painter. 

Ashmole 768, pp. 408-484. 

A notebook on limning, mixing colors, and the like. 
Pp. 408-452 are from the early version of Norgate’s 
Miniatura (cf. Harl. 6000) ; pp. 453-484 are general re- 
marks on painting, recipes and notes on mixing colors, in- 
cluding passages derived from Peacham’s Art of Drawing 
with the Pen and Limning in Water Colours, 1606, and 
others perhaps derived from A Book of Drawing, Limning 
- « +) 1652. Pp. 481-484 contain “Notes for Painting in 
Oyle Collours by Jo: Paulus Lomatius Painter of Millane.” 
According to W. H. Black’s Catalogue of the MSS be- 
queathed . . . by Ashmole . . ., 1845, this MS was prob- 
ably written by Elias Ashmole (1617—1692) when young. 

Ashmole 830, f. 112. 

A few general remarks and definitions concerning paint- 
ing. 

Rawlinson B 32, ff. 17-22. 

Notes made from Henry Peacham’s Art of Drawing, 
1606, and other sources. The notes include most of the 
chapter on landscape. The MS is dated 1664-1669, and 
belongs to a certain T. Watson. 

Rawlinson D 741. 

“The art of perspective, written by Samuel! Marolois.” 
Translated from the French; late seventeenth century. 

Rawlinson D 1361, ff. 205-240. 

An early seventeenth-century copy of the early version 
of Norgate’s “Miniatura.” 

Tanner 326. E[dward] N[orgate], “Miniatura or the Art of 
Limning. The Names, Order, and Use of the Couleurs both 
for Picture by the Life Lanscape and History.” 

Edited by Martin Hardie, Oxford, 1919. Hardie 
proves the treatise to have been written by Norgate be- 
tween 1648 and 1650. Cf. MSS British Museum Harl. 
6000 and Sloane 228, and a contemporary MS of the same 
treatise in the possession of the Royal Society. 


B. Manuscripts in the British Museum, London. 


Additional 5244. John Dunstall. “The Art of Delineation. In 
6 Books, 1. Geometry. 2. Faces. 3. Trees. 4. Houses. 
5. Flowers. 6. Fruits.” 

The MS is in an early eighteenth-century hand. Dun- 
stall apparently died before September 4, 1693, when a 
notice in the London Gazette of the sale of his collection 
of books, prints, and drawings refers to him as “Mr. John 
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Dunstal, late of London.” In November of the same year, 
water colors, prints, etc. are advertised for sale by ““Mar- 
garet Dunstal, Widow of John Dunstal lately Deceased.” 
(London Gazette, November 20, 1693) 

Additional 12461. 

A copy of the early version of Norgate’s Miniatura 
made by Daniel King ca. 1653-1657. Discussed in Nor- 
gate’s Miniatura, ed. Hardie, pp. xviii—xix. Extracts from 
this MS are printed in George C. Williamson, The His- 
tory of Portrait Miniatures, London, 1904, 11, pp. 173- 
181. 

Additional 23080. 

A seventeenth-century copy of the early version of Nor- 
gate’s “Miniatura,” owned and annotated by Vertue. Dis- 
cussed in Norgate’s Miniatura, ed. Hardie, p. xxi. 

Additional 34120. 

A notebook made in the late seventeenth century by 
“Michaell Uffington.” It contains a copy of the early ver- 
sion of Norgate’s “Miniatura” and some paragraphs on 
“The practice of that famous Limmer Hippolito Donato” 
and “The manner of Annealing and Painting upon 
Glasse,” probably derived from Peacham’s Graphice, 
1612. Discussed in Norgate’s Miniatura, ed. Hardie, p. xx. 

Egerton 1636, ff. 1-86. 

Notes in a memorandum book dated 1650-1653 and in 
the hand of Richard Symonds, consisting of recipes for 
colors and varnishes, directions for painting, sketching, 
and copying, and notes on painters. 

Harl. 1045, ff. 1ov—11v. 

Early or middle seventeenth-century recipes for mixing 
pigments. 

Harl. 1122, 1123, and 1124. 

A three-volume literal translation of the second edition 
of Jean Dubreuil’s La Perspective practique, Paris, 1651. 
In a late seventeenth- or early eighteenth-century hand. 
Cf, Harl. 6023. 

Harl. 1279, f. 12v and ff. 62r-65v. 

Folio 12v contains “The practice of that famous Limner 
Hippolito Donato” probably derived from Peacham’s 
Graphice, 1612. Folios 62r—-65v contain recipes for mix- 
ing pigments. 

Harl. 2337. 
A treatise on the technique of portrait painting. 
Harl. 5896. 

A collection of material on engraving and etching in- 
cluding a translation of Abraham Bosse’s Sentimens sur la 
distinction des diverses maniéres de peinture . . ., Paris, 
1649, and biographies of famous engravers. 

Harl. 6000. 

[Edward Norgate] “An exact and Compendious Dis- 
course concerning the Art of Miniatura or Limning, the 
names Nature and properties of the Coullours, the orders 
to be observed in preparing and using them both for Pic- 
ture by the Life, Landscape, and Historyes.” 

A copy of Norgate’s early version of the “Miniatura.” 
Discussed in Norgate’s Miniatura, ed. Hardie, pp. xii-— 
xvii. Hardie proves the treatise to be an early version of 
Norgate’s “Miniatura,” written between 1621 and 1626. 
For the MSS of the later version, see Bod]. Tanner 326. 

Harl. 6023. 

A literal translation of the first edition of Jean Du- 
breuil’s La Perspective practique in 3 vols., 1640, 1647, 
and 1649 respectively. This is not the same translation as 
in Harley 1122-1124. In a late seventeenth- or early 
eighteenth-century hand. 

Harl. 6030, ff. 4r—11r in the pagination starting at the back 
of the book. 

Rules of perspective. 
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Harl. 6376. 

A notebook made in 1664 and owned at least as early as 
1702 by Henry Gyles, the famous glass painter (1640?—- 
1709). It contains a copy of the early version of Norgate’s 
“Miniatura” in addition to other material on painting, as 
recipes for mixing colors and directions for oil painting. 
Discussed in Norgate’s Miniatura, ed. Hardie, pp. xx—xxi. 

Sloane 141. 

Miscellaneous remarks on painting, both technical and 
general; remarks on Michael Angelo and Raphael; short 
sections on figure drawing, history, landscape, drapery, and 
the like, derived from Karel van Mander’s Den Grondt 
der Edel ory Schilder-konst, 1604. 

Sloane 227, ff. 1, 2, 30-36. 

Technical remarks on handling of colors for limning 

and enamelling. 
Sloane 228, ff. 1-23. 

A redaction of the passages in both the early and late ver- 
sions of Norgate’s “Miniatura” which treat portrait paint- 
ing. Cf. Bod]. Tanner 326 and Harl. 6000. 

Sloane 536, ff. 1-22. 

A sixteenth-century treatise on perspective, including a 

section on perspective in landscape. 
Sloane 1027, ff. 1-2. 
“The craft of steining, after the newest manner that is 
used now in London.” 
Sloane 1203. 
Directions for engraving, etching, and painting. 
Sloane 1448 A, ff. 1-3v. “The Art of Painting in Oyle.” 
Brief directions on portrait painting and landscape. 
Sloane 1950, f. 12r & v. 

Highly condensed remarks on painting, apparently de- 

rived from the early version of Norgate’s “Miniatura.” 
Sloane 1990, ff. 32, 43, §7-58. 

Scattered recipes for mixing pigments. 

Sloane 2052. “Pictorja Sculptorja & quae subalternarum artium. 
1620. T. de Mayerne.” 

Notes on painting in Latin, French, Italian, and Eng- 
lish, dated 1620-1646, consisting of recipes for colors 
and varnishes, directions for painting, etching, etc., in the 
hand of Sir Theodore de Mayerne, physician to King 
James I and King Charles I. Edited by Ernst Berger, 
“Quellen fiir Maltechnik wahrend der Renaissance und 
deren Folgezeit,” Beitrage zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Maltechnik, Munich, 1901, Folge 1v, pp. 92-410. 

Sloane 3907. William Drax. “The Use of penn & pennsell; or, 
Variety of Excellent Rules for Drawing, Limming, Wash- 
ing, collering of Maps & prints. With Seaverall other things 
of the like kind. Collected out of the choicest Italian & Ger- 
man Authors.” 

A late seventeenth- or early eighteenth-century redac- 
tion of material printed in A book of drawing, limming, 
washing, or colouring of maps and prints; and the art of 
painting . . . (1652) and The excellency of the pen and 
pencil . . . (1668). It contains nothing which was not 
printed before 1670. 

Stowe 680, ff. 131r-134v. “The Arte of Lymnynge.” 

Technical directions for mixing colors, sizes, glues, 
for gold and silver illumination, and the like. Written be- 
tween 1606 and 1612. 


C. Manuscripts in Other Collections. 


Library of the University of Edinburgh. [Nicholas Hilliard]. 
“The Arte of Limning.” 
Edited by Philip Norman in The First Annual Volume 
of the Walpole Society, 1911-1912, Oxford, 1912. 


Royal Society (Arundel MSS). 

A copy of the later version of Norgate’s Miniatura 
made in 1657. Cf. Bodl. Tanner 326. Discussed in Nor- 
gate’s Miniatura, ed. Hardie, pp. viii and xi—xii. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. “The Art of Limning ether by 
ye Life, Landscip, or Histories.” 

A copy, made in 1685, of Harl. 6376, q.v. Discussed 
in Norgate’s Miniatura, ed. Hardie, p. xxii. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. An eighteenth-century copy of 
the early version of Norgate’s “Miniatura.” 

Discussed in Norgate’s Miniatura, ed. Hardie, p. xxii. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. Phillipps 6526. “The way how to 
lyme . . .”: a late sixteenth-century compilation of techni- 
cal directions for sizing, mixing pigments, and the like, for 
limning. 

The Library of Mr. Francis Wellesley, J.P. 

A copy of the early version of Norgate’s “Miniatura.” 
Discussed in Norgate’s Miniatura, ed. Hardie, p. xxii. 

In the possession of Percy Elkin, Esq., Bishops Stortford. 

A copy of the early version of Norgate’s “Miniatura” 
made by Sir Thomas Hanmer, by whom it is signed and 
dated February 15, 1663. Sold at Sotheby’s, January 26, 
1944. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE IDENTITY OF ROBERT FEKE 
W. PHCENIX BELKNAP, A.LA. 


This note is occasioned by Mr. Flexner’s interesting article 
in the September issue of THE ART BULLETIN.’ I am in general 
in sympathy with his desire to restate the known facts concern- 
ing Feke’s life and identity. Inference is all too often repeated 
as fact, and conjecture, which is valuable when carefully 
phrased, has sometimes been the foundation of unwarranted 
leaps of imagination. 

However, I feel that Mr. Flexner has not given all the evi- 
dence for the identification of Robert Feke, the painter, with 
Robert Feke, Jr., of Oyster Bay, and believe that the question 
of the painter’s identity, to which this note will be devoted, 
will be clarified by a full statement of the case. The evidence 
is circumstantial, but if such evidence is admissible in a court of 
law, it is no less admissible here. The question is whether it is 
pertinent and convincing. 

To avoid confusion, I shall throughout speak of Robert Feke, 
Jr., when referring to Robert Feke of Oyster Bay, born prob- 
ably about 1706-1710; to Robert Feke, Sr., when referring to 
his father; and to Robert Feke, the painter, when referring to 
Robert Feke of Newport. 

The Feke family is well known, though never numerous.? 


1. James Thomas Flexner, “Robert Feke,” THE ART BULLETIN, XXVIII, 
1946, pp. 197-202. 

2. Lieutenant Robert Feke (vide infra), the ancestor of the Oyster Bay 
family, had a nephew, Tobias Feke, and a niece, Judith, wife of William 
Palmer of Yarmouth, Massachusetts. Tobias Feke, born 1621-1622, ac- 
companied his uncle to Connecticut, and later settled at Flushing, Long 
Island, which he represented in certain convoked assemblies, and of which 
he was Sheriff in 1657. He married twice, having a son, James, by his 
first wife, the widow of Captain Daniel (Kirk)Patrick; and by his sec- 
ond wife, Mary Partridge of Flushing, a son, Tobias, and two daughters. 
Tobias Feke died, perhaps abroad, ca. 1667. His younger son, Tobias, 
probably died young, being unmentioned in his mother’s will. James Feke, 
the surviving son of Tobias Feke, removed to Westchester County with 
his half-brother, Daniel Kirkpatrick, ca. 1705, and died without issue. 
Cf. John J. Latting, “Genealogical Fragments,” New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record, x1, 1880, pp. 71-74, 168-169. 

Henry Feke, of Saugus (Lynn), Massachusetts, in 1634, was one of the 
founders of Sandwich in 1637. He removed to Long Island about 1652 
with a group from New England which included William Palmer, whose 
wife was Tobias Feke’s sister, and was a founder in the settlement of 
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The name has many spellings in early records — Feac, Feak, 
Feaks, Feake, Feakes, Feaxe, Feck, Fecks, Fecx, Feek, Feeks, 
Feeke, Feekes, Feexe, Feecke, Feecks, Feecx, Feecxs, Feke, 
Fekes, Fexe (usually written in the ff or f orthography of the 
day) — the commonest variant at the time in question being 
ffeke and its single f or F equivalent. At a later time the descend- 
ants of Robert Feke, Jr.’s brother, Charles, who continued the 
Oyster Bay family, used the spelling Feeks. Mr. Flexner’s in- 
clusion without comment of the name Freake as a variant is 
likely to cause confusion by diverting the reader’s attention to 
the well-known early New England portraits of the Freake 
family.® This is a quite different family, and though early varia- 
tions in the spelling of names appear at first sight to be capri- 
cious, they will upon examination prove to be phonetic, and 
there is no reason to suppose that an r was ever introduced into, 
or dropped from, the spelling of the name of the Feke family. 

The Feke family of Oyster Bay, or rather of Matinecock 
and Mill Neck in the town of Oyster Bay, had more influential 
connections than Dr. Foote seems to have been aware of when 
writing his monograph on the painter. Robert Feke, Jr.’s great- 
grandfather, Lieutenant Robert Feke,* of an armigerous family 
of London goldsmiths, came to Massachusetts Bay in 1630 
where he was early associated with Captain John Underhill.® 
He married Elizabeth Fones, the niece of Governor Winthrop 
and at that time the young widow of Henry Winthrop, the 
Governor’s son. After an attempt to colonize a large tract near 
Greenwich, Connecticut, in company with Captain Daniel 
Patrick, William Hallett, and others, during the course of which 
relations were established with New Netherland, Elizabeth ap- 
pears to have divorced Robert Feke, who had become mentally 
unstable, and married as her third husband, ca. 1648, William 
Hallett, by whom she had two sons, William and Samuel Hal- 
lett, the ancestors of an important family at Hallett’s Cove and 
Hellgate Neck, Newtown — on Long Island across the East 
River from New York, now known as Astoria.®° The Halletts 
became closely connected by marriage with the Blackwells, and 
other leading families of that region. 

John Feke (1639-1724),’ the grandfather of Robert Feke, 
Jr., became a Quaker and was one of the principal members of 
the group which settled the Matinecock region with Captain 


Middleburg, later called Newtown, adjoining Flushing. He was probably 
related to Lieutenant Robert Feke and Tobias Feke, but the connection is 
not clear. Henry Feke died between September 24, 1657, and April 2, 
1658, when his second wife was also dead. He left three surviving children, 
presumably all by his first wife, one of whom was probably the daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married at Sandwich in 1650. There is no further record 
of the unnamed children. It is not impossible that they went to Barbados 
and originated the Feake family found there in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Cf. Latting, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

For a discussion of the Feake family of Barbados, vide Henry Wilder 
Foote, Robert Feke, Colonial Portrait Painter, Cambridge, Mass., 1930, 
pp. 115-117. 

3- Louisa Dresser, XVIIth Century Painting in New England, Worces- 
ter, 1935, pp. 81-83. 

4. Foote, op. cit., pp. 18-25; Latting, op. cit., pp. 12-24; George Wil- 
liam Cocks, assisted by John Cox, Jr., History and Genealogy of the Cock- 
Cocks-Cox Family, 2nd ed. New York, 1914, pp. 285-288; Brig. Gen. 
John Ross Delafield, Delafield, The Family History, New York, 1945, 11, 
PP. 541-546. 

5. An interesting figure in early Colonial history, John Underhill in 
youth was a cadet in the Guard of the Prince of Orange. He came to New 
England in 1630, and was, with Captain John Mason, the victor in the 
Pequot War of 1637, and, in the employ of the Dutch, commanded the 
successful campaign of 1643-1644 against the Indians of Long Island and 
Connecticut. He apparently became a Quaker and was the leading spirit 
in the settlement of the Matinecock region of Oyster Bay. Vide Dictionary 
of American Biography, New York, x1x, 1936, pp. 110-111. 

6. Delafield, op. cit., 1, pp. 484-490. 

7. Foote, op. cit., pp. 26-28; Cock-Cocks-Cox Family, pp. 287-288; 
William Wade Hinshaw, edited Thomas Worth Marshall, Encyclopedia 
of American Quaker Genealogy, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 111, 1940 (vital 
records extracted from Quaker records); Oyster Bay Town Records, pub- 
lished by order of the Town, compared, annotated, and indexed by John 
Cox, Jr., New York, 1916-1940, 1, 11, 111, IV, Vv, vide index. 
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John Underhill, the Priars, and others. He was described as of 
Flushing prior to his removal to Oyster Bay. In addition to his 
Hallett half-brothers and a half-sister by his mother’s first mar- 
riage,® John Feke had a brother, Robert Feke of Flushing, who 
died in 1669 at the age of twenty-seven, leaving a widow, but 
apparently no children ;° and two sisters — one the second wife 
of Captain John Underhill,’® and the other the first wife of 
John Bowne,"? founder of a distinguished Quaker family. John 
Feke’s wife, Robert Feke, Jr.’s grandmother, was Elizabeth 
Priar,*? one of whose sisters married John Underhill, Jr., so 
that John Feke was the brother-in-law of both John Underhill, 
Sr. and Jr., with whom he is frequently associated in the origi- 
nal Indian deeds of this region. John Feke had the third highest 
assessment on the rate list of Oyster Bay, 1683, exceeded only 
by that of his brother-in-law John Underhill (Jr.), and one 
other. 

Robert Feke, Sr.** (1683-1773), John’s only surviving son, 
became a Baptist, probably not long after 1700 when this con- 
gregation is said to have been established at Oyster Bay.’® None 
of his children was recorded in the Quaker records.’* He was 
later an Elder and preacher in the Baptist Church.’’ He is in- 
variably referred to in the town records of Oyster Bay as yeo- 
man or blacksmith and in addition owned a mill, known as Feke’s 
Mill. He had considerable property at Matinecock and Mill 
Neck and appears often in land transfers and other matters, be- 
ing plainly a man of means and local standing. Yeoman was the 
term commonly used by farming landowners when describing 
their occupation, and the term db/acksmith, before the days of 
occupational snobbery, included all those who fabricated iron. 
It is probable that Robert Feke owned what today would be 
described as a small local foundry and smithing shop, as well as 
the mill.*® 

Robert Feke, Sr.’s position in the community can be best indi- 


8. Martha Johana Winthrop (1630—ca. 1653), who married ca. 1647 
Thomas Lyon of Greenwich, Connecticut, and had a daughter, Mary, born 
1649, who married successively Joseph Stedwell and John Willson. Cf. 
Robert B. Miller and A. B. Lyons, Lyon Memorial, 111, New York Families 
Descended from the Immigrant Thomas Lyon, of Rye, Detroit, 1907, 
pp. 28-46. 

9. Collections of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 
11, New York, 1901 (Baptisms in the Reformed Dutch Church, New York), 
p. 14; Collections of the New-York Historical Society for the Year 1892, 
xxv, 1893 (Abstracts of Wills), p. 10. 

10. Josephine C. Frost, ed., Underhill Genealogy, Descendants of Capt. 
John Underhill (published privately by M. C. Taylor in the interests of the 
Underhill Society of America), New York (?), 1932, 1, p. 1 ef seq.; 
Quaker Encyclopedia, 111. 

11. Dictionary of American Biography, 11, 1929, p. §23; Cock-Cocks- 
Cox Family, pp. 282-285; Quaker Encyclopedia, 111. 

12. Cock-Cocks-Cox Family, pp. 288-291; Underhill Genealogy, 1, 
p. §1 et seg.; Quaker Encyclopedia, 111. 

13. E. B. O’Callaghan, Documentary History of the State of New-York, 
11, 1850, pp. 306-307. 

14. Foote, op. cit., pp. 27-313; Quaker Encyclopedia, 111, p. 116. 

15. Benjamin F. Thompson, History of Long Island; Containing an 
Account of the Discovery and Settlement; with Other Important and In- 
teresting Matters to the Present Time, 1st ed. New York, 1839, p. 3303 
Nathaniel S. Prime, A History of Long Island, from Its First Settlement 
by Europeans, to the Year 1845, with Special Reference to Its Ecclesiastical 
Concerns, New York and Pittsburgh, 1845, pp. 265-266; Foote, op. cit., 
p- 28, contains a quotation from Charles §. Wightman, History of the 
Baptist Church in Oyster Bay, Oyster Bay, 1873, which appears to be 
merely another version of the altered and expanded text of the 2nd ed. of 
Thompson’s History of Long Island, New York, 1843, vide Note 69 
infra. 

16. No Baptist birth or baptismal records remain from this period in 
Oyster Bay. 

17. It_is not entirely clear whether Robert Feke, Sr., was a preaching 
Elder like his predecessor Mr. William Rhodes, or a fully ordained min- 
ister. He never described himself as minister in any document recorded 
in the town records. 


18. Oyster Bay Town Records, 1v, p. 687, contains a reference in a deed 
of Charles Feke, 1788, to “my Landing below the old Shop.” The mill is 
frequently mentioned. 
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cated by noting that as early as 1710 he was appointed by the 
town meeting together with Samuel Macoun to enforce the 
regulations in regard to the oyster fishery and to prevent their 
exportation; in 1713/4 he was appointed with Captain Joseph 
Dickinson and Wright Frost “to Settle and Examine . . . Into 
all ye Townes accounts”; in 1718 “M® Robert ffeke Yeoman” 
was one of a committee to divide the Matinecock salt meadows.’® 
From 1719 to 1724, inclusive, he was appointed by the town 
meeting each year together with Benjamin Carpenter, Sr., as 
Supervisor of Intestate Estates.2° He occurs frequently as 
grantor or grantee in deeds until 1750, wiicn he appears to have 
“retired,” as we would say today, deeding one half of his home- 
stead to his son Charles, with whom he continued to live.”* In 
the same year Charles acquired the other half from his brother, 
Henry, who had recently removed to North Castle, in West- 
chester County.** The fourth son, John, probably the eldest, 
had died in 1749.7 

Robert Feke, Sr., married Clemence Ludlam, the daughter 
of Joseph Ludlam of Hog Island, now known as Center Island, 
and his wife Elizabeth, probably the daughter of the first John 
Townsend and, at the time of her marriage, the widow of 
Gideon Wright.** Through the Ludlam connection, Robert 
Feke, Jr., acquired a relationship to the numerous and promi- 
nent Townsend family, and to other leading local families such 
as the Wrights and the Coleses. 

In the town records of Oyster Bay are four appointments 
made at the town meeting annually 1723 to 1726, from which 
I shall quote only one verbatim — At a town meeting April 6, 
1725 “. . . James Townsend [Sr.] & Robart feeke Choasen 
Survears for ye Towne to Lay out Land for this Ensewing 
yeare. . . .”*° These entries have been generally considered 
to refer to Robert Feke, Jr., due to his signature on a survey of 
1730, as more fully discussed below. However, it seems more 
probable that these appointments refer to Robert Feke, Sr. Even 
admitting the earliest possible date of birth for Robert Feke, Jr., 
he would have been exceedingly young in 1723 for appoint- 
ment to this position, which was considered a very responsible 
one in Colonial times. Furthermore, at the same town meetings 
of 1723 and 1724 Robert Feke, Sr. was appointed one of the 
Supervisors of Intestate Estates, and it seems most unlikely that 
the Town Clerk, in recording the appointments, would not have 
distinguished clearly between Robert Feke, Sr., and Robert 
Feke, Jr., if the appointments referred to different individuals. 
James Townsend, the senior surveyor appointed, was James 
Townsend of Jericho, Deputy Surveyor-General of the Prov- 
ince.*° Two surveys are recorded in the town records signed by 
Robert Feke (Sr.?) during the years 1723-1726.7" 

Robert Feke, Jr., is noticed in the Oyster Bay town records 
only four times — three times by inference and once directly. 
These entries all occur between September 30, 1728 and De- 


19. Ibid., 111, pp. 501, §18; 1v, pp. 397-398. 

20. Ibid., 111, pp. 548, 552; 1v, pp. 386, 391, 399, 406. 

21. Ibid., v1, pp. 426-428, 434. 

22. Ibid., v, pp. 241-2423 Vi, pp. 422-424. 

23. Ibid., v, pp. 171-1723; vi, p. 258; David Harris Underhill and 
Francis Jay Underhill, The Underhill Burying Ground, New York, 1926, 
p- §5- The stone, No. 34, reads “I. F. March 8, 1749, aged 43.” 

24. With respect to the identification of Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Lud- 
lam, this does not seem the place for an extensive and complicated genea- 
logical exposition. The writer is satisfied that he has proven her identity 
beyond a reasonable doubt, and intends to place his notes on file at the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society. Printed genealogies are 
incorrect in stating that the widow of Gideon Wright married Gershom 
Lockwood. Many published authorities give the wife of Joseph Ludlam as 
Elizabeth Townsend, daughter of the second Henry Townsend, which is 
chronologically impossible. The latter may quite possibly have been the 
wife of Joseph Ludlam (Jr.) or of Charles Ludlam, uncles of Robert Feke, 
Jr., each of whom had a wife Elizabeth. 

25. Oyster Bay Town Records, 1v, pp. 399, 406, 407, 408. 

26. Ibid., 1v, p. 395. 


27. Ibid., 111, pp. 144-1453 IV, p. 407. 


cember 12, 1730. On September 30, 1728 “‘Robart feeke Sen‘ 
of the township of Oyster bay . . . Black Smith” executed a 
deed to Peter Underhill, his name being repeated in two other 
places in the deed as “Robart Feke Sen'.”** Again, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1728 “Robert feekes Sen’ Black Smith” together with 
Thomas Pearsall and Samuel Underhill were chosen arbitra- 
tors in a dispute between Robert Shadbolt and Robert Coles;*° 
and once more, in the record of their decision, December 14, 
1728, he is mentioned as “Robert Feekes Sent.’’*° I have noted 
only one instance between August 20, 1727 and July 23, 1731 
in which Robert Feke, Sr., is mentioned in the town records 
without the qualification Sew and this is in a highway petition 
which refers to “Robart feakes house,’”’ a context which would 
not require differentiation between father and son.** 

The incident in which Robert Feke, Jr.’s name appears seems 
of sufficient importance to describe in full, as it may have some 
significance in his career. Under date of December 12, 1730 
there appears in the town records of Oyster Bay a survey of land 
in the Old Purchase “Layed out To Selvenus Wright . . . on 
ye West Side of ye Mill River Neck . . . 19 Acres More 
or Less.” This is signed 


“Truly Survered by us 
John Wright 
Robart feke 


On February 23 following, 1730/1, a special meeting of the 
proprietors of the Old Purchase was held “‘to Debat ye Case of 
A Survey of 69 acres . . . yt John Wright & Robart feake 
Laid out for Selvenas Wright & brought itt ye Clark to be En- 
tered when he was not att home & got his Son to Do itt . . . and 
att ye Above Said Meeting by a Unaniamos Vote they Did 
Deme ye proseding & to be false and Contrayry to ye 
Coustum . . . and. . . the Clark is ordered . . . to Crose 
the Svery out. . . . [signed] Sam'! Underhill.”’** On the page 
in the records opposite the survey an entry is made that it is 
“Under writt” (cancelled) “for it is not Legaly Laid out.’’** 
As the record of the town meeting held on April 7, 1730, for 
choosing town officers does not include the appointment of the 
town surveyors, we have no way of knowing whether Robert 
Feke, Jr., was appointed a Town Surveyor at that meeting, nor 
is it evident whether the irregularity should be charged to Sil- 
vanus Wright or to the surveyors. Though it seems at this dis- 
tance probable that the incident should be blamed upon lack of 
judgment, it is clear that it caused sufficient indignation to re- 
sult in the calling of a special meeting, and the wording of the 
record appears to imply a censure of the surveyors.*® There is 
no later record in Oyster Bay of Robert Feke, Jr., nor is there 


28. Ibid., 1v, pp. 346-348. 

29. Ibid., v1, pp. 355-356. 

30. Ibid., vi, pp. 356-357. 

31. Ibid., 1v, pp. 385-386. 

32. Ibid., 1v, p. 396. Mr. Flexner, relying upon historical dictionaries, 
is in some doubt whether to accept Ju” as an abbreviation for Junior. The 
Register of Baptisms in the Reformed Dutch Church, New York, is the 
largest and most carefully recorded list of proper names surviving from 
this period in the Province, and an examination of the names of parents 
and sponsors for the years 172g to 1731, inclusive, shows the following 
usage: out of fifteen cases in which the qualification Junior is recorded in 
those years, it is given six times unabbreviated, Junior; four times abbre- 
viated Ju’; four times Jum’; and once Jn”. These records are transcribed 
in the Collections of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 
11, 11, New York, 1901-1902. 

33- Oyster Bay Town Records, 1v, p. 389. 

34. Ibid., 1v, p. 397. 

35. Samuel Underhill, the outraged Town Clerk, was a first cousin to 
Robert Feke, Sr. Silvanus Wright appears to have been the half-brother 
of Clemence Feke. It is not plain whether John Wright was the brother 
of Silvanus or a younger member of the family. The affair has somewhat 
the characteristics of a youthful prank. In any case it is obvious that the 
whole matter must have been the occasion of widespread embarrassment in 
the family circle. 
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any later entry in which the father is referred to as Robert Feke, 
Sr. This suggests the departure of Robert Feke, Jr., from Oyster 
Bay at this time. 

It is of small significance whether Robert Feke, Sr., or Robert 
Feke, Jr., was the Town Surveyor appointed at the meetings 
of 1723-1726 except as it affects his probable date of birth. It is 
unlikely that Feke was born in 1705, which has been given as 
his approximate date of birth, as his brother, John, was born 
between March 9, 1705 and March 8, 1706, if the age given 
upon his gravestone is correct. All things considered, it seems 
to me more likely that the surveyor of 1723-1726 was Robert 
Feke, Sr., that Robert Feke, Jr., was younger than his brother, 
John, and that by September 30, 1728, he had become of age, or 
old enough to make it reasonable to distinguish his father in a 
deed by the qualification, Senior. Perhaps I will be forgiven 
this one conjecture, which would revise his date of birth to 
ca. 1706-1710. 

There is no intention in this paper to restate such facts as we 
know in the life of Robert Feke, the painter. Our first docu- 
mented knowledge is, as Mr. Flexner states, the inscription on 
the back of the Royall group portrait of 1741,°° for | agree 
with him that the direction on the back of the small portrait said 
to represent Robert Feke, Jr.’s niece, Phiany Cook, is in itself 
inconclusive. The attribution must rely, not on the inscription, 
but on family tradition.*? 

However, we must investigate the likelihood of finding Rob- 
ert Feke, Jr., in Newport, Rhode Island, if the reader is to 
judge whether Robert Feke, the painter, and Robert Feke, Jr., 
of Oyster Bay were indeed the same person. 

An examination of the town records of Oyster Bay prior to 
1750 reveals, in fact, a striking number of references to Rhode 
Island, especially to Newport and Portsmouth. These chiefly 
concern the transfer of land, homesteads or ‘“‘mantions” in 
Oyster Bay by, or to, persons mow or formerly of Rhode Island, 
and a variety of other items relating to them of sufficient im- 
portance to be so recorded. Though these are naturally few in 
comparison to the whole body of recorded documents, they are 
unexpectedly frequent and persistent.**° They greatly exceed the 
number of such references to persons mow or formerly of New 
York, and communication with New York at this period, except 
perhaps by way of trade, so far as revealed by the town records, 
seems to have been chiefly with the Fort on official matters con- 
nected with the Provincial government. References in the town 
records to Boston and Philadelphia scarcely exist. 

That this implies a close relationship with Rhode Island on 
the part of the English community at Oyster Bay in the Jatter 
part of the seventeenth century and the early decades of the 
eighteenth is at once apparent, and its significance is confirmed 
by discovery of an adequate and natural explanation in the 
earlier association of many of the principal Oyster Bay families 
with Rhode Island, where they left relatives and friends, and 
where they not infrequently continued to marry in later genera- 
tions. The inhabitants of Warwick, R.I., in the middle of the 
seventeenth century included a remarkably large number of the 
leading early settlers of Oyster Bay — for example, John, 
Henry and Richard Townsend, John Wickes, Richard Harcutt, 
Christopher Hauxhurst, Samuel Andrews, Joseph Carpenter 
(whose son, John, married Robert Feke, Jr.’s aunt), Henry Red- 
dock, and the brothers, John, Daniel, Nathaniel, and Robert 
Coles.*® It is evident that the small coterie of families who 
dominated the English settlement at Oyster Bay was composed 


36. Flexner, THE ART BULLETIN, XXVIII, p. 197, col. 1. 

37. Ibid., p. 199, col. 1; to evaluate the tradition attributing this panel 
to Robert Feke wide infra, text and Notes 65 and 67. 

38. There is also a considerable number of references to Greenwich, 
Stamford and places in their vicinity, on the mainland directly across the 
Sound. 

39. The Early Records of the Town of Warwick, ed. by the Librarian of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 1926. 
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in considerable measure of a group that had already been asso- 
ciated in Rhode Island, in some cases intermarried before their 
coming to Long Island. The ties between the two regions were 
increased in 1676 by the migration of a large number of fami- 
lies to Musketa Cove (now Glen Cove), in Oyster Bay, refugees 
from the Indian uprising of King Philip’s War.*° By the process 
of intermarriage it is safe to say that there were few of the Eng- 
lish community at Oyster Bay, in the early years of the eight- 
eenth century, who did not have connections in Rhode Island. 
The position of Oyster Bay upon Long Island Sound should be 
borne in mind, for its geographical location facilitated com- 
munication with Rhode Island, especially Newport, and no 
doubt contributed to the persistence of these personal contacts. 

The close relations with Rhode Island of the Townsend 
family, with which Robert Feke, Jr., was connected, form a 
conspicuous example.** Richard Townsend, one of the original 
brothers, had returned to Rhode Island by 1663, when John 
Townsend and Henry Townsend, “booth of Oster Bay on 
Long [Is]land,”” deeded property at Warwick, R.I., to their 
brother Richard, “in ye provenc of Providenc Plantations.”** 
Thomas Townsend, son of the first John Townsend, removed 
to Rhode Island about 1686 and is to be found, except for brief 
periods, at Tiverton and Portsmouth until his death. His second 
wife was Mary Unthank, the widow of Colonel Job Almy of 
Rhode Island, and two of his nephews, Solomon Townsend and 
James Townsend, the Deputy Surveyor-General, both of Jeri- 
cho, in Oyster Bay, married his stepdaughters, Catharine and 
Audrey Almy.** Justice John Townsend, the son of Thomas of 
Rhode Island, called in Oyster Bay records “Rhode Island John 
Townsend,’’** returned to Long Island not long after the birth 
of his eldest child in 1693, and after his first wife’s death we 
find from a deed of 1708 that he boarded his children for 
schooling with Samuel Haydon of Newport, the second husband 
of his aunt, Rose Townsend.** Samuel Haydon himself was for 
a time a resident of Oyster Bay, for we find him described in 
a deed of 1716 as “Samuel Haydon of New port . . . Rhoad 
Island . . . Black Smith Sometime of Oyster bay.”*® Solomon 
Townsend of Jericho (formerly called Lusum), in Oyster Bay, 
the husband of Rhode Island John ‘Townsend’s stepsister, re- 
moved finally to Rhode Island about 1707 and his sons, Job 
Townsend and Christopher Townsend, both born on Long 
Island, were the first of the famous Newport cabinet-makers of 
the Townsend family.*’ Christopher Townsend’s son, John 


40. Daniel H. Carpenter, “Rhode Island Families Who Went to Long 
Island, 1676, during King Philip’s War,” The Rhode Island Historical 
Magazine, v1, 1885-1886, pp. 213-216. 

41. If, as I believe, Elizabeth Ludlam, Robert Feke, Jr.’s grandmother, 
is correctly identified as the widow of Gideon Wright, daughter of the 
first John Townsend, it will be observed that she was very closely related 
to the members of the Townsend family who had Rhode Island affiliations, 
— viz. Thomas Townsend was her brother and Rose (Wickes) Haydon her 
sister; Solomon Townsend and James Townsend of Jericho, and Rhode 
Island John Townsend were her nephews, and first cousins of Clemence 
Feke. In addition, John Wright, Clemence Feke’s half-brother, married in 
Rhode Island and lived in Newport from 1707 to 1714, when he returned 
to Oyster Bay; and her half-sister, Tabiatha Wright, married there, 1711, 
John Brook of Newport. Cf. Howland Delano Perrine, The Wright Fam- 
ily of Oysterbay, L.I., New York, 1923, pp. 71, 79, 80. 

42. Early Records of Warwick, p. 288. 

43. 4 Memorial of John, Henry, and Richard Townsend, and Their 
Descendants, W. A. Townsend, Publisher, New York, 1865, pp. 122-123; 
Oyster Bay Town Records, 1, pp. 582-584, 606; 11, pp. 260-261, 274- 
275, 277-278, 290-291, §29; v, p. 449; Cock-Cocks-Cox Family, pp. 368- 
369. 

44. So called to distinguish him from his uncle and cousins of the same 
name. 

45. Oyster Bay Town Records, 111, pp. 303-304. 

46. Ibid., v, pp. 179-181. 


47. Townsend Memorial, pp. 94, 231-233; Oyster Bay Town Records, 
IV, pp. 120, 128-129; v, pp. 501-503. Mabel M. Swan, author of an in- 
teresting recent article, “The Goddard and Townsend Joiners,” The Maga- 
sine Antiques, xLix, 1946, pp. 228-231, 292-295, informs me that she 
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Townsend, one of the most famous of this dynasty of craftsmen, 
was later to marry Philadelphia Feke, the daughter of Robert 
Feke, the painter, and Eleanor Cozzens.*® 

There is, as well, evidence of connections between Newport 
and the Feke family of Oyster Bay. In 1711 Sara Priar, the 
sister of Robert Feke, Jr.’s paternal grandmother and the widow 
of John Gould of Newport, married, as his fourth wife, Gov- 
ernor Walter Clarke of Rhode Island.*® Robert Feke, Sr., is 
said to have been ordained as a preacher in the Baptist Church 
in 1724 by Elders from Rhode Island.°® On January 25, 
1726/7, Abigail Feke (b. 1691), a younger sister of Robert 
Feke, Sr., was married in the Friends’ Meeting at Newport, as 
his second wife, to Josiah Coggeshall, son of Joshua Coggeshall 
of Newport. There is no question of her identity, as she is de- 
scribed in the entry quite fully, as “Abigail Feaks Daughter of 
John Feaks and Elizabeth his wife.”®* Josiah Coggeshall and 
his wife continued to live in Newport, and he was a man of some 
substance, a descendant of one of Rhode Island’s early governors, 
and a Justice of the Peace in 1740 when he took an acknowledg- 
ment to a deed from Job Townsend of Newport, Joiner, re- 
corded at Oyster Bay.*? 

Thus in considering the probability of finding Robert Feke, 
Jr., of Oyster Bay, in Newport at a later date, we discover a close 
and constant communication between Oyster Bay and Newport, 
a special association with Rhode Island of the Townsend family 
to which Robert Feke, Jr., was related, and can trace contacts 
between the Feke family and Newport — the residence there 
of Robert Feke, Sr.’s aunt and cousins, his relations with the 
Baptist Church in Rhode Island, and the marriage in 1727 of 
Abigail Feke to Josiah Coggeshall of Newport only four years 
before the apparent disappearance of Robert Feke, Jr., from 
Oyster Bay. 

There is an additional piece of evidence which has escaped 
attention in articles dealing with the painter. It is of great im- 
portance, as it concerns Robert Feke of Newport. The wife of 
Robert Feke, the painter, whom he married at Newport Septem- 
ber 23, 1742,°% was Eleanor Cozzens, the fourth child of 
Leonard Cozzens and his wife Margaret (Taylor? ), b. No- 
vember 1718. Their tenth and eleventh children were twins, 
William and Charles, b. January 16, 1728.°* According to the 
most reliable genealogical information on the Feke family, 
Charles Cozzens is believed to have married Sara Feke, the 
youngest daughter of Robert Feke, Sr., and Clemence Ludlam.*® 


found proof in the Rhode Island Archives that Job and Christopher were 
brothers. 

48. John Townsend (1733-1809) married Philadelphia Feke in the 
Friends’ Meeting, Newport, October 15, 1767. She died March 15, 1802, 
aged $4, having therefore been born between March 16, 1747 and March 
15, 1748. Dr. Foote, op. cit., pp. 52-53, gives her name as Phila, quoting 
the marriage certificate recorded in a manuscript book of the Monthly 
Meeting of Rhode Island. In other formal records her name is given as 
Philadelphia. It is quite possible that she was called Phila in the family 
circle, as this was the name given to her grandchild and namesake. Her 
name, in combination with the date, suggests that Mrs. Feke may have 
accompanied her husband to Philadelphia in 1746, or at least that it com- 
memorates that visit. It may, of course, merely represent the choice of a 
euphonious and rather charming name, unusual but not unknown in 
the eighteenth century. James N. Arnold, Vital Record of Rhode Island, 
1st ser., vi1, Providence, 1895, pp. 16, 36, 79, 125. 

49. Ibid., pp. 18, 27, 59; Quaker Encyclopedia, 111. 

50. Prime, History of Long Island, p. 266. Foote, 0/. cit., p. 28, quotes 
in full the paragraph containing this statement, though omitting certain 
quotation marks in the original text. Prime’s information was furnished 
him, as stated on p. 265, by the Rev. Marmaduke Earle, pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Oyster Bay, from 1802 (cf. p. 268). 

s1. Foote, op. cit., p. 343 Vital Record of Rhode Island, 1st ser., vu1, 
pp. 1f, 16, §2, 95. 

52. Oyster Bay Town Records, v, p. 503. 

53. Vital Record of Rhode Island, 1st ser., 1v, 1893, part 11, pp. 22, 28. 

54. The Bible record of Leonard Cozzens is published in The Rhode 
Island Historical Magazine, v1, 1885-1886, pp. 51-52. 


55. From the notes of the late George William Cocks, kindly supplied 


What is positive, and appears to be conclusive proof of a con- 
nection between Robert Feke of Newport and the Oyster Bay 
family, is that Charles Cozzens and his wife were buried in the 
burying ground at Matinecock among the graves of the Feke 
family. Stone No. 48 in the Underhill Burying Ground, where 
the Fekes lie, reads: “Here lieth the body of Charles Cozzens 
who died January the 30th, 1779. Aged 51 years.’’*® 

It would indeed be satisfying to find direct evidence of the 
relationship of Robert Feke, the painter, to the Oyster Bay 
family such as would be provided by a deed from Robert Feke, 
Sr., to his son, Robert Feke of Newport, or by a written refer- 
ence on the part of the painter. In the absence of such a docu- 
ment the reader must judge whether the evidence which we 
have is convincing. 

* * * 


It remains only to say a word in regard to the assessment of 
family tradition and local gossip. Mr. Flexner, in his icono- 
clastic zeal and without discussing the validity of his criteria, 
would dismiss them entirely if they are convicted of inaccuracy 
in details and if not recorded contemporaneously or nearly so. 
To meet such a standard would require what is commonly called 
contemporary documentary evidence, and tradition is not that. 

Traditions, family or local, are by very definition transmitted 
orally, and the problem in each case is essentially one of evalua- 
tion. One is prepared for distortion and exaggeration, and for 
the addition to the central fact of conjectural detail and imagi- 
nary causes. In family traditions an incident relating to an in- 
dividual of one generation is frequently attached to another, 
and circumstances or adventures which concern two are often 
related as occurring to a single person. However, it is the experi- 
ence of many that such stories are apt to contain a basis of truth, 
and that one should not lightly disregard them merely because 
they contain some obvious errors and discrepancies. 

S. F.’s communication,** which contains information appar- 
ently gathered at Newport, is a good example of this, and its 
date should not disqualify it if it be examined with the caution 
which should be applied to all information of this type, for 
though Robert Feke, the painter, had been dead for many years, 
his unmarried son, Charles, who probably made his home with 
his mother until her death in 1804, himself lived, as Mr. Flex- 
ner observes, until 1822.°° His niece, Mary Townsend, lived 
with him during his later years. Some family or local gossip 
might easily survive a generation after his death. 

Even the suggestion that the painter was “‘a descendant of a 
Dutch family”®® is not so remarkable an error as it appears, for 
the Fekes had lived for a time under the Dutch Government of 
New Netherland, and two of the children of Lieutenant Robert 
Feke were baptized in the Dutch Church in New Amsterdam ;°° 


by Mr. John Cox, Jr., in a letter dated December 11, 1946. Mary Powell 
Bunker, Long Island Genealogies, Albany, 1895, p. 203, gives “Sarah* 
b. 1729, [m.] James Cozens [sic].” On the same page Robert’s wife is 
given as “Eleanor Cousins [sic].”” This book gives evidence of careless 
proof-reading. It can be stated positively that the order in which the chil- 
dren are listed is meaningless. 


56. Underhill Burying Ground, p. 56. The graves of Charles Cozzens 
and Sarah Cozzens are next to those of Robert Feke, Sr., and Clemence 


Feke. 


57. Foote, op. cit., “Appendix A,” pp. 111-113, gives the full text of 
the correspondence in The Historical Magazine, 111, 1859, and 1v, 1860. 
S. F.’s communication appeared in rv (January), 1860, p. 20; Mr. Flexner 
repeats the principal part in THE ART BULLETIN, xxvitl, p. 198, col. 1. Dr. 
Foote is incorrect in referring to “Dawson’s Historical Magazine,” which 
Mr. Flexner abbreviates to “Dawson’s Magazine.” The correct name is 
The Historical Magazine, and Notes and Queries Concerning the Antiqui- 
ties, History and Biography of America. Henry B. Dawson became editor 
and publisher in 1866. Cf. Frank Luther Mott, A History of American 
Magazines 1850-1865, Cambridge, Mass., 1938, p. 175. 


58. Foote, op. cit., pp. 48, §2, quotes death notices from The Newport. 


Mercury. 
59. The opening of S. F.’s communication. 


60. Collections New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 1, 
pp. 14, 22. 
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Tobias Feke, the nephew of Lieutenant Robert Feke, married 
a Dutch woman;* and Captain John Underhill was undoubt- 
edly bi-lingual, having lived at The Hague in his youth, where 
he married as his first wife a Dutch woman of good family.®* 
In addition, there were numerous Dutch families at Oyster 
Bay. Many descendants of well-known families today have an 
even more fanciful conception of their origin. 

With the communication of J. G. S. we are in a quite differ- 
ent atmosphere, for we know the author and the source of his 
information. John Gilmary Shea was one of the most dis- 
tinguished American historians of the nineteenth century.®* His 
contribution to the correspondence in The Historical Magazine, 
written primarily to correct some of the errors in S. F.’s com- 
munication, contains some information, in part mistaken, de- 
rived from the published works of the leading antiquarians of 
the day, with which we are no longer concerned. What is in- 
teresting to us is that a man so eminently qualified had the op- 
portunity to interrogate the Feeks family living at Meadowside, 
the Feke homestead in Oyster Bay.®* A letter to Jacob T’. Bowne, 
dated November 11, 1872, discovered in the manuscript col- 
lections of the New York Genealogical and Biographical So- 
ciety, reveals not only the identity of J. G. S., but also the cir- 
cumstances of /his interest. I shall italicize one phrase of the let- 
ter, which contains a specific statement not included in the 
communication to The Historical Magazine. 

After apologizing for not replying sooner to Mr. Bowne, the 
letter proceeds as follows: 

“I had by some accident struck on some allusion to the painter 
Feke, paintings by whom of Gov Wanston [sic| and wife are at 
Newport or Providence. As an early New York artist he became 
an object of interest to me, and I traced him to Queens Co. 

“I frequently spent the summer with the late Judge Feeks at 
Meadowside, and opened on him. He knew that there had been 
a painter in the family and that portraits by him were preserved. 
He drove me to one of the family where | saw a very creditable 
painting on a panel with some directions on the back in the art- 
ist’s handwriting.®* I hoped in time to gather what facts I could 
and with such paintings of his as I could borrow and photographs 
of others make an interesting paper for the Long Island His- 
torical Society. But it is still in the state of a project.®° I threw 
into the Magazine briefly what I had learned, and the twelve 
years have left the matter very vague in my mind.” 


61. E. B. O’Callaghan, ed., Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in the 
Office of the Secretary of State, Albany, New York (Dutch Mss.), Albany, 
1865, pp. 48, 297. 

62. Underhill Genealogy, 11, pp. 1-3. John Feke, Robert Feke, Jr.’s 
grandfather, may have been able to speak Dutch, for it seems probable that 
his sister, Hannah Bowne, knew that language, as she undertook a Quaker 
ministry to the Low Countries. 

63. John Dawson Gilmary Shea (1824-1892), or, as he preferred to 
call himself, John Gilmary Shea, described as an “outstanding historian 
and the greatest American Catholic historical writer,” is not widely known 
today except among historical scholars, as his monumental. work, The His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the United States, is not popular in char- 
acter. An admirer of George Bancroft and influenced by E. B. O’Callaghan, 
the New York historian, he was, among other activities, editor of The 
Historical Magazine, 1859-1865. Cf. Dictionary of American Biography, 
XVII, 1935, Pp. §0-52. 

64. Historical Magazine, 1v, 1860, pp. 280-281. Foote, op. cit., gives 
the full text; Mr. Flexner, THE ART BULLETIN, Xxvill, p. 198, col. 2, quotes 
the portion to which he refers, but omits the closing of the preceding para- 
graph which mentions “Mr. Daniel Feeks, and his sons, John D. and 
William, the present occupants of the old homestead.” Though Shea em- 
phasizes his indebtedness to John D. Feeks (1809-1872), his information 
was, no doubt, largely derived, directly or indirectly, from Daniel Feeks 
(1775-1862), Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

65. This is, of course, the panel portrait called Phiany Cock; that the 
inscription was “in the artist’s handwriting” was presumably inference 
on the part of Shea or Judge Feeks. It is observable that Shea does not, 
either in, The Historical Magazine or in his letter, identify the child by 
name or as a niece of the painter. 


66. Had Shea’s “project” been executed, the first exhibition of the art- 
ist’s work would have been anticipated by over seventy-five years. 
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We are fortunate to have, from so excellent a source, a report 
however brief of traditions persisting in the Feeks family at 
Oyster Bay — particularly that Judge Feeks “knew that there 
had been a painter in the family,” and, as seems implied, that 
there was a family tradition attributing to him the small por- 
trait known as Phiany Cock.®* One notes also that a quarrel on 
religious grounds between a Quaker father and a Baptist son was 
not remembered in family tradition at Oyster Bay. In passing I 
might add, since the anecdote has attracted so much comment, 
that there may have been truth in the story of the destruction of 
portraits in the fire at the Feke homestead “about ninety-two years 
since” (viz. ca. 1768), for this was probably derived by Shea or 
by John D., Feeks from Daniel Feeks, in 1860 an old gentleman 
of eighty-five, born only a few years after the fire, which must 
have been a topic of some importance in family conversation. 
Though we must regret the loss of portraits which may have 
been by Robert Feke, the painter, this appears to have no other 
significance.®* 

However, we must return to S. F.’s communication, which 
contains some statements, based, one must assume, on tradition 
or gossip, which cannot be brushed aside, though they should 
be received with caution — namely, the story of the alleged 
quarrel with his father, the passage of some years at sea before 
his marriage, and the Spanish captivity.®® 

In regard to the quarrel, there seems no doubt that the differ- 
ence in religion, said to have been the cause, did not apply to 
Robert Feke, the painter, but to Robert, Sr., the Baptist son of 
John Feke, the Quaker. However, there is no evidence of a 
permanent estrangement between John Feke and his Baptist son. 
[t is not unlikely that this is a case of the merging, in family 
tradition, of two incidents, each with some basis of truth as to 
the central facts. Though the supposed cause of the quarrel is 
plainly inappropriate, there may indeed have been a quarrel be- 
tween Robert Feke, Jr., and his father which caused his de- 
parture from Oyster Bay, and it is possible that we have a hint 
of this in the affair of the survey of 1730 and its sequel.”° 


67. Daniel Feeks (1775-1862) and Mrs. Daniel Feeks (1774-1867), 
who was her husband’s first cousin, were twenty-four and twenty-five years 
old respectively at the death of their grandfather, Charles Feke (1717- 
1799), and thirty and thirty-one at their grandmother’s death in 180s. 
Charles was the younger brother of Robert Feke, Jr., and the owner of 
Meadowside, the Feke homestead. Daniel Feeks’ father, also named Daniel 
(1740-1824), was twenty-eight in the year of the fire (wide infra), and 
thirty-three at the death of Robert Feke, Sr.! Such amazing longevity for 
several successive generations has an extraordinary effect in the over- 
lapping of lives, and in the opportunity for the transmission of oral in- 
formation. The dates given are from the gravestone inscriptions, Under- 
hill Burying Ground, pp. 55-57. 

68. The unwary must be careful not to conclude that Robert Feke, the 
painter, executed portraits on Long Island during the period of his resi- 
dence at Newport. This is not necessarily implied by the statement attrib- 
uted to J. D. Feeks. 


69. In view of the inconvenience to the reader of being required to con- 
sult another publication, this part of S. F.’s communication is repeated 
here: “His father is represented as a follower of George Fox, the Quaker, 
while the son embraced the principles of the Baptists, which was very 
offensive to the former, who went so far in his resentment as to follow 
him to the water, and there forbid him to enter it on pain of disinheritance. 
He then left the house of his youth, and was several years absent on voyages 
abroad, in one of which he was taken prisoner and carried into Spain, 
where, in the solitude of his prison, he succeeded in procuring paints and 
brushes, and employed himself in rude paintings which, on his release, he 
sold, and thus availed himself of the means of returning to his own coun- 
try. He soon after settled and married in Newport, cultivated his talents, 
and painted portraits.” 


70. Nathaniel S. Prime, in his History of Long Island, p. 266, repeats 
a brief anecdote in regard to Robert Feke, Sr., derived, it would seem, 
from the Reverend Marmaduke Earle, which sketches the character of a 
choleric and stubborn man. There was a rift in the Baptist Church at 
Oyster Bay about 1750 between the “Free Will” Baptists led by Elder 
Feke and a Calvinistic group led by the Reverend Thomas Davis. “Party 
spirit arose so high, that each side attempted to hold possession of the 
meeting-house. On one occasion Elder Feeks with a number of others 
entered the house, fastened the doors, and he ascended the pulpit. Soon 
after Elder Davis came, and one of his party burst open the door. They all 
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We have no reason to disbelieve the possibility that Robert 
Feke, the painter, passed some time at sea before his marriage. 
There would have been nothing unusual in this, and it is in- 
teresting, as a reasonably valid comparison, to observe that John 
Goddard of Newport, the cabinet-maker, was Master of the 
sloop Bathseda in 1743 and that Job Townsend and Christopher 
Townsend also served a period at sea."* Actually, the only state- 
ment we have of Robert Feke’s principal occupation is the 
posthumous reference to him as a “Mariner” in the record of 
his daughters’ weddings.** I know of no instance prior to Copley 
of a Colonial painter who is known to have lived for any ex- 
tended period solely upon his earnings as a portraitist, and it is 
quite possible that Feke had some other occupation. The term 
mariner included the whole seafaring trade, and Robert Feke 
may have served as the Master or Mate of vessels. His connec- 
tions through his wife’s family at Newport were too influential 
to suppose him to have been what we call a “sailor,” unless in 
his early youth. If S. F. is correct in regard to the “voyages 
abroad,” it suggests a possible explanation of Feke’s apparent 
familiarity, in an exceptional degree for a native-born Colonial 
painter, with the contemporary mode in British portraiture. 

The story of the Spanish captivity is obviously highly ro- 
manticized. However, it may well contain some basis of truth, 
for it is more circumstantial than art historians have recognized. 
The decade from 1730 to 1740 was a period of intense resent- 
ment in England and the Colonies against the increasingly ac- 
tive practice of the Spaniards in boarding and taking prisoners 
from British and American vessels trading with the West In- 
dies.™* Though the Spanish monopoly in the West Indian trade 
was supported by treaty, it was in practice untenable. English 
sailors, released from Spanish prisons, exhibited themselves at 
the Exchange to fan the public indignation. Newport was at this 
time active in the West Indies trade. The British Government, 
in spite of Walpole’s reluctance, was gradually forced in the 
direction of hostilities, and on June 15, 1739 the Duke of New- 
castle, Secretary of State for the Southern Department, issued 
a warrant to the Governor and Company of the Colony of 
Rhode Island authorizing “Commissions of Marque, and Re- 
prisal” against Spanish ships, due to the “Depredations carried 
on in the West Indies, by Spanish Guarda Costas, and Ships 
acting under the Commission of the King of Spain.”** Formal 
war was finally declared in 1739 and proclaimed in the Colonies 
early in 1740; and Rhode Island troops took part in expedi- 


entered the house, and Elder D. went into the pulpit. After some conten- 
tion between him and Elder F., he proved victorious and preached.” 

In the first edition of Thompson’s History of Long Island, 1839, p. 330, 
he states: William Rhodes’ “successor was the Rev. Robert Feeks, the son 
of a Quaker, who was both prudent in his behavior and of liberal senti- 
ments.” If the last expression refers to his theological views, this is not 
inconsistent with Prime’s account. It is expanded in later editions to read: 
“. . . tradition gives him the character of a sensible and prudent man, and 
liberal to those who differed from him in opinion,” which rings like the 
superficial compliment in a funeral eulogy. Cf. 3rd ed., edited by Charles 
J. Werner, New York, 1918, 11, p. 443, based upon the 2nd ed., New York, 
1843. 

71. Swan, op. cif., pp. 228-229. 

72. Foote, op. cit., p. §2; Vital Record of Rhode Island, 1st ser., vu, 
pp. 16, 36. 

73. For a brief summary those interested are recommended to read 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky, A History of England in the Eight- 
eenth Century, London, 1878-1890, 1, pp. 382-387. This Anglo-Colonial 
war with Spain became merged by a chronological accident in the larger 
conflict of the War of the Austrian Succession. The energies of Spain were 
diverted to the European scene and the Colonial aspect of the struggle be- 
came an Anglo-Colonial war against France. The earlier phase, dear to 
generations of schoolboys as the War of Jenkins’s Ear, did not live in 
New England Colonial memory, probably because it was uniformly un- 
fortunate and had no success, like Louisburg in the second phase of the 
war, to redeem it from oblivion. 


74. Gertrude Selwyn Kimball, ed., The Correspondence of the Colonial 
Governors of Rhode Island, 1723-1775, Cambridge, Mass., 1902, 1, 
pp. 106-108; E. B. O’Callaghan, ed., Documents Relative to the Colonial 
History of the State of New York, Albany, v1, 1855, p. 147. 


tions, largely unsuccessful, to the West Indies.** Thus, it was 
by no means impossible for a man described in at least one entry 
as a mariner to have been taken prisoner by the Spanish. The tale 
of painting while in a Spanish prison strains our credulity unless 
we take it literally as the effort of a man with some aptitude for 
drawing to occupy himself while under a prisoner’s restraint. 
His work shows no sign of Spanish influence, but a released 
prisoner might quite easily have found his way to America by 
way of England. 

On the whole, S. F.’s communication, if allowance is made 
for its romantic, Victorian language, meets any reasonable stand- 
ard for evidence of this sort. So far without a pedigree, it must 
be evaluated with caution, but it cannot be disregarded. It is 
the only information we have in regard to the years from 1731 
to 1741, and no information has come to light which is con- 
trary to the tradition S. F. repeats. It must, therefore, be borne 
in mind by anyone studying the painter’s life. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MADAME JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 
HELEN C. FRICK 


Several years ago, the writer was fortunate in finding that all 
the Houdon family archives were still in the possession of Sabine 
Houdon’s descendants and that they could be acquired. They 
have been a source of great personal pleasure ever since, but now 
the thought persists that they should be shared with others. The 
following article has been prepared with this in mind. The orig- 
inal selected letters hitherto unpublished contain side-lights on 
the Houdons that are intimate and charming, and it is hoped 
that the story revolving around this delightful lady of the 
eighteenth century may give pleasure to its readers. 

Much has been written about the great French sculptor Jean 
Antoine Houdon, but not enough has been said about his gracious 
wife, whose terra-cotta portrait (Fig. 1) was exhibited at the 
Century Club in New York, and whose clay bust is in the 
Louvre. It seems, therefore, appropriate to tell what is known 
of Madame Houdon and to pay tribute to one whose charms 
evoked the praise of many of the distinguished patrons and 
friends of her famous husband. 

Marie Ange Cécile Langlois, born in Paris, in the Parish of 
St. Sulpice on September twenty-first, 1765, was the daughter 
of Jean Langlois and his wife Marie Francoise Cécile Lorteau. 
Their only other child, a boy of six years at that time, was 
named Francois Charles. Madame Langlois died at the age of 
thirty-two, one month after giving birth to her little daughter. 

Not until June 12th, 1786, is there further documentary dis- 
closure regarding the life of young Marie Ange Cécile, who 
had reached the age of twenty-one and had become engaged 
to Jean Antoine Houdon. At this time, she was living on rue 
des Chartres with Madame de Villegagnon, a widow of some 
means, whose deceased husband had been “Seigneur Jean Nicolas 
Durand, Comte de Villegagnon, cornette des mousquetaires.” 
Apparently, this lady had adopted the lonely girl whose father 
was now listed as “Sieur Jean Langlois, bourgeois,” living at 
Amiens, Years later, this lady was referred to by Mme. Houdon 
as “la source unique de ma fortune et notre mére par sa ten- 
dresse, ses soins et ses bienfaits constants.” 

It was early in January of this same year, 1786, that Houdon 
had returned from America. He went to take a life mask of 
Washington, whose statue had been commissioned by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia. Houdon, then forty-five years old, was inter- 


75. Lecky, England in the Eighteenth Century, 1, pp. 385, 387; Kim- 
ball, op. cit., 1, pp. xxvii, 121; Documents Relative to the Colonial His- 
tory of New York, v1, p. 162. 
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nationally known and at the height of his career. We are not 
enlightened as to how he and the beautiful Demoiselle Langlois 
had come to know each other, but the fact that he had sculptured 
the bust of Madame His may be partly responsible, as the two 
young women were well acquainted. Madame His was the wife 
of Pierre Frangois His, banker, who represented the State of 
Hamburg in Denmark and who had an office and house in Paris. 
Her maiden name was Marie Anne Damaris Dumoustier de 
Vastre, and we will see that on this particular day, June 12th, 
1786, she and her husband were among the number listed as 
“friends” of Demoiselle Langlois. 

Following the French custom, before the marriage could take 
place, it was necessary that a formal contract be drawn between 
the affianced couple, listing the potential wealth of each. With- 
out too much detail, Demoiselle Langlois’ estate consisted of 
15,000 livres, including “diamonds, furniture, clothes, linen 
and the usual wearing apparel.” In addition to this, she was to 
receive the sum of 52,000 livres from the “puissante dame 
Jeanne Marguerite Batail Francés, Veuve du haut et puissant 
Seigneur Jean Nicolas Durand, Comte de Villegagnon.” Of this 
sum, the Comtesse obligated herself to pay 42,000 livres on the 
day before the marriage. The remaining 10,000 livres would 
not be due until after her death and would be paid without 
interest. 

Houdon’s holdings were as follows: (1) 54,470 livres in 
promissory notes; 125 million livres worth of stock in the 
Nouvelle Compagnie des Indes, other promissory notes and notes 
in the Royal Danish lotteries amounting to 10,000 livres and 
due in April and October of 1783; (2) 500 livres of annual 
income, as interest on the principal of 10,000 livres consigned 
to him by the Duc d’Orléans in a contract dated December 
fourth, 1780; (3) life interest in some 3,000 livres, about half 
of which was for the benefit of his two sisters, Marie Anne 
Houdon and Madeleine Pélagie Houdon. Finally, he owned 
50,000 livres worth of statuary in marble, terra-cotta, plaster 
and bronze, and all the equipment of his studio, plus furniture, 
clothes, wearing apparel, jewels, silver, books, drawings, en- 
gravings, etc, 

As drawn, the contract called for the couple to share in com- 
mon all their worldly assets, and provision was made for the 
ultimate ownership in case of the death of one or the other 
without heirs. Appearing before the King’s Counselor at the 
ChAtelet in Paris, the couple brought with them a number of 
relatives and friends as witnesses. It may be of interest to know 
who these people were. 

On Houdon’s side, we find his brother Sieur Jacques Philippe 
Houdon, “garde-magasin général des Menus plaisirs du Roy” 
and his wife, Dame Anne Nicole Levéque; another brother, 
Sieur Philippe Valére Houdon, clerk in the registrar’s office of 
the H6tel de Ville. Houdon’s two sisters, the demoiselles Made- 
leine Pélagie and Marie Anne Houdon, also appeared. With 
Marie Ange Cécile, came Dame Marie Claude Batailhe de 
Francés, wife of M. Jean Claude Douet, equerry and one of the 
“fermiers généraux” of His Majesty. There were also Dame 
Anne de Vastre and her husband M. Francois Pierre His, men- 
tioned above. 

On July first, 1786, the couple was married at the Church of 
St. Philippe du Roule, an imposing structure built between 
1769 and 1784. The family archives do not reveal further de- 
tails of the wedding, but it is most likely that those who wit- 
nessed the signing of the marriage contract, attended the mar- 
riage as well. Doubtless, the bride’s father was there, as was of 
course her foster mother, Madame de Villegagnon. Houdon’s 
parents were still alive, but his father had only a few more weeks 
to live and may have been too ill to come. Giacometti informs 
us that two of Houdon’s friends were there: Francois Baudoin, a 
sculptor, and Joseph André Vincent Mazetti.” 


2. Georges Giacometti, La Vie et Poeuvre de Houdon, Paris, 1929, 
p. 216, notes 16 and 17. 
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From 1776 till 1786, Houdon lived at 195 Faubourg du 
Roule (now rue St. Honoré), at the corner of rue Balzac, so 
this is where he took his bride. It must have been about this time, 
that he modelled her lovely portrait, as shown in the Salon of 
1786. Her expression radiates the young bride’s warmth and 
happiness. We can picture her leading a very busy life, for she 
attended to all her husband’s correspondence and kept his books 
besides fulfilling her other duties. Her handwriting is unusually 
attractive and her letters, mostly about his business, are exceed- 
ingly well expressed and to the point. 

Early in 1787, the Houdons moved to the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, quai Malaquais and it was here on February 25th, that the 
first of their three little daughters was born. In their parish 
church on the sixth of March she was baptized by the name of 
Sabine Marguerite Joseph. Was the name, Sabine, chosen by 
Houdon out of sentiment for the years he spent in Rome as a 
student? For godparents, the baby had the Comtesse de Ville- 
gagnon, and Joseph Batailhe de Francés d’Aville, “Ecuyer 
Receveur Général des Finances du Soissonnais.” 

In October of the same year, Mme. de Villegagnon married 
Thomas Walpole, a first cousin of Horace Walpole and second 
son of first Baron Walpole of Wolterton. The following excerpt 
from a letter from Horace Walpole to Thomas is dated Decem- 
ber 9, 1787 at Strawberry Hill.® 

“It was not at all extraordinary, dear Sir, that I should tell 
your daughters that I thought your marriage with Madame de 
Villegagnon very sensible. I have long had great respect and es- 
teem for that lady, and have no doubt but her virtues and under- 
standing will make you very happy and since you despair of 
returning to your own country, so creditable a match in France 
seems a very wise measure, and the alliance will replace agree- 
ably the friends you have left in England. I should have been 
very glad if your affairs would have allowed your bringing 
Madame Walpole over, and consequently my making my court 
to her in person.” 

In December, 1788, while the Houdons were still living at 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, a second daughter was born and they 
named her Anne Ange. She was followed two years later by an- 
other little girl, Antoine Claude. The Houdon family was now 
complete, but the name of the last child suggests their disap- 
pointment in not having a son. 

It is easy to picture this delightful French family, because we 
know the lovely busts the sculptor did of his wife and young 
daughters. We are familiar also with his own likeness, as he was 
painted by Boilly, Rembrandt, Peale, Isabey and others; and 
there are in addition two busts that he made of himself in his 
earlier years. We are certain that according to the French cus- 
tom, Houdon and his family enjoyed doing things together and 
that when friends or patrons came to his studio, the entire family 
was there to greet them (Fig. 2). There are many letters to 
prove this, for they usually contain some complimentary mes- 
sage for Mme. Houdon and for the young girls who are most 
often referred to as the “Three Graces.” 

The last decade of the eighteenth century and early years of 
the nineteenth were full of dire happenings, and in order to 
avoid making enemies or becoming involved in politics, one had 
to pay strict attention to one’s own business and to adhere to 
whatever laws were paramount on that day. The peaceful tenor 
of Houdon’s long career indicates how successfully he was able 
to steer a middle course — in fact, both he and his wife had 
friends in every walk of life and in every political party. 

There was one occasion, however, during the Reign of 
Terror, that might have proved embarrassing if not fateful to 
our artist had not his wife’s cleverness caused her to take mat- 
ters into her own hands. Houdon had just finished a marble 
statue of Saint Scholastica represented with a book in her hand. 
It was an order he had received several years previously for a 


3. Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1903-1905, x111, pp. 35-36. 
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Fic. 1. New York, Miss Helen C, Frick: Madame Jean 
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Fic. 3. Sample of Madame Houdon’s Handwriting (Owned by 
the Author) 
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Houdon, by Her Husband (Photo by Courtesy of Frick Art Refer- 


ence Library) 


Fic. 2. Paris, Musée des Arts Decoratifs: L. L. Boilly, Ma 
by Courtesy of Frick Art Reference Library) 
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convent in Paris. Religious works of art were not tolerated by 
Robespierre and Mme. Houdon realized this. She hurried to the 
Committee of Public Safety where she found Barére* who criti- 
cized her husband for being a poor republican, because he had 
not yet contributed a patriotic work of art to the government. 
Quietly she told him that if he would come to the studio he 
would see a statue of Philosophy just completed. “Philosophy,” 
she said, “prepared the way for the Revolution and claims the 
right to be placed beside Liberty in the Temple of Justice.” 
Barére was pleased and promised he would tell this to the Com- 
mittee. Shortly afterwards, the statue was removed to the en- 
trance chamber of the Convention Hall.® 

Another instance of Mme. Houdon’s courage must be in- 
cluded in this story about her. Houdon’s signed affidavit proves 
the authenticity of the report, and the English translation is as 
follows:® 

“On the same day and year as follows (floreal an im, April 
1795) did appear the citoyenne Marie-Ange Cécile Houdon, 
living at the Museum,’ who declared that on September 18, 
1793, she had gone as representative of the people, to David’s*® 
to speak to him on the subject of the arrest of her brother-in- 
law.® He told her that her brother-in-law was an aristocrat, and 
so were her own husband and all the artist academicians; that 
they would all be put in prison, then strangled. When she ob- 
served that there would never be a second ‘September second,”?° 
the above David replied there would be a massacre so widespread 
that it would cause the other one to be forgotten; in addition, 
he said, a good cannon filled with shot and fired on the aristo- 
crats, would do a great deal of good to the Republic. After a 
half hour’s talk along this line, David told her that on the day 
of the counter-revolution . . . at which word the witness in- 
terrupted him saying that even the aristocrats did not believe in 
it, . . . David retorted: ‘I believe in it and desire it as I do 
the Messiah, because on that day, will be strangled all the nobles, 
all the priests, all the bourgeois, all the merchants.’ Clasping 
her hand, he added, ‘and all the artists. Then we will be 
free’ etc.” 

When the time came for David to make his defense, he 
denied having expressed himself in this way to Mme. Houdon, 
and he accused her of being very culpable for entertaining such 
barbaric thoughts! 

Before his marriage in 1786, Houdon had already done the 
portraits of Voltaire and Rousseau, of Diderot and Turgot, of 
Franklin and Washington, of Buffon and d’Alembert and the 
“Grandes Mesdemoiselles” who were the aunts of Louis XVI. 
He had also completed those of John Paul Jones, Lafayette, and 
Henry of Prussia. From 1786 to 1800, among his sitters were 
Jefferson, Louis XVI, Necker, and Mirabeau. After 1800, Joel 
Barlow and Robert Fulton, Napoleon and Josephine, Maréchal 


4. Bertrand Barére de Vieuzac (1755-1841), French revolutionist, 
was elected to the States General in 1789. He joined the republican party 
after the flight to Varennes and became a Girondist, but later turned to 
the Mountain and voted for death of the King. As a member of the first 
and second Committee of Public Safety, 1793, he supported Robespierre 
but withdrew after his fall. He was imprisoned after the Terror and 
escaped. Employed by Napoleon, he turned Royalist in 1814 and was 
exiled as a regicide in 1815. See Everyman Encyclopaedia, edited by An- 
drew Boyle, London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1913-1914, 11, p. 121. 

5. Anatole de Montaiglon and Georges Duplessis, “Houdon, sa vie et 
ses ouvrages,” Revue universelle des arts, Paris, 1, 1855, pp- 345 f. 

6. Ibid., pp. 347 f. 

7. The Louvre. 


8. Jacques Louis David (1748-1825), French painter, pupil of Vien, 
enthusiastically joined the Convention in the French Revolution and was 
made member of the Committee of Public Safety. Imprisoned after death 
of Robespierre. In 1804, was appointed court painter by Napoleon. Under 
the Bourbons, was banished to Brussels as a regicide and died in exile. See 
Everyman Encyclopaedia, 1v, p. 619. 

9. Houdon’s brother, Jacques Philippe. 

10. September second, 1792, when the massacres began. 

11. Montaiglon and Duplessis, op. cét., pp. 347-350. 


Soult and Boissy d’Anglas were added to the long list of illus- 
trious persons who came to his studio. And there were many 
others throughout those years: famous beauties, actors and writ- 
ers, scientists and generals. To quote Houdon’s own words in 
describing his conception of an artist’s true mission: “Un?* des 
plus beaux attributs de |’art si difficile du statuaire est de con- 
server avec toute la vérité des formes et de rendre presqu’im- 
périssable l’image des hommes qui ont fait la gloire ou le bon- 
heur de leur patrie. Cette idée m’a constamment suivi et en- 
couragée dans mes longs travaux.”’ 

There can be no doubt that Houdon was the great sculptor of 
his day. But it should also be understood that his genius was 
aided by his wife’s devoted and unselfish ministration of his 
affairs, Her charm and wit were important attractions when 
there were gatherings in the studio and when prospective clients 
were considering an order or buying some sculpture. 

Among Mme. Houdon’s correspondents, one of particular in- 
terest to Americans was Pierre Samuel du Pont. As the founder 
of the American family of Du Ponts, he migrated here with his 
family in 1799 and settled at ““Goodstay” near New York. He 
had been a royalist in France and was saved only by the fall of 
Robespierre. A year later, as one of the Council of the Elders, 
he opposed the Directory and after the coup d’état in 1797, his 
life was again in danger. He finally arrived in America and 
along with other interests, he became active in the purchase and 
sale of lands. 

Du Pont de Nemours had known the Houdons very well in 
France, so it was natural that he should try to sell some of the 
sculpture that remained in America after our artist had re- 
turned home. He tried also to secure payment for “Le Baiser” 
which had been purchased by Charles Pinckney, but the latter 
had gone to Spain as our Ambassador and never acquitted him- 
self of this debt. 

The following letter from Du Pont de Nemours to Mme. 
Houdon is too charming to be spoiled by a translation: 


“ ‘Goodstay’ 8 Brumaire an 


“Votre aimable letter du g thermidor [July 28] m’est par- 
venue hier, mon excellente amie. Votre écriture m’est un plaisir. 
Les sentiments que vous daignez conserver pour moi sont un 
bonheur. 

“Je l’accepte pour le beau present que voulait me faire mon 
collegue Mr. Houdon. J’en conserve la reconnaissance mais j’en 
ferai meilleur usage pour vos chéres filles et lear Maman. 

“Si Mr Jefferson est nommé Président, comme il y a beau- 
coup d’apparences, nous esperons obtenir que le Buste de Frank- 
lin soit acheté pour le Capitole de Washington City. 

“Et si cet événement n’a pas lieu, nous en ferons une loterie 
dont il'* sera le premier lot et Voltaire le second. 

“Nous attendons l’offre des promesses de Mr Munroe. Mais 
4a présent personne en Amerique ne pense qu’a election du 
Président. 

“Je vous ai marqué que nous avions vendu le Baiser au Major 
Pinckney. I] doit nous en envoyer le prix en coton ou en rix. Et 
selon les circonstances, ou nous les vendrons ici, ou s'il y a 
davantage a y gagner, nous vous les vendrons en Europe. 

“Mr. d’Amaury'® est auprés de Philadelphie. Je savais son 
rappel et je lui ai fait savoir de la part de Lafayette. Mais je 


12. Houdon’s letter to D’Ansse Villoison, Parisian correspondent to the 
Court of Weimar. Charles Joret, “Houdon et le Duc de Weimar, Charles- 
Auguste,” Bulletin de la société de V histoire de Paris et de V’Ile de France, 
xxi, 1896, pp. 61-64. 

13. October 30, 1801. 

14. When Houdon left America, he turned over several pieces of his 
sculpture which he had brought over from France, to Robert Edge Pine, the 
painter, in the hope that they could be sold over here. Pine died in 1788, 
so others among Houdon’s friends made efforts to dispose of them. The 
busts of Franklin and Voltaire were among these sculptures. 


15. D’Amaury Duval, the brother of Henry Jean Pineu Duval, whose 
engagement to Sabine Houdon had taken place. 
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renouvellerai l’annonce de votre part. II est bien heureux d’étre 
votre parent. I] sera bien plus heureux de vous voir et c’est la ce 
que j’envie. 

“Conservez-moi vos bontés [a few illegible words] sur un 
coeur plus sensible 4 vos charmes et vos vertus. 

“Je vous suis profondément attache pour la vie. Mille choses 
a mon collegue. 

“Mes respects a vos trois graces. 

“Quant 4 la mére des Graces, vous savez comme on doit 
Paimer.” 


Four years later, Mme. Houdon received this letter from the 
same writer: 

Vendemiaire 14°° 
““Ma belle et bonne Amie: 

“On'ne peut pas étre plus sensible que je le suis 4 |"heureuse 
nouvelle que vous me donnez du mariage de votre aimable et 
chére enfant.?” 

“Je ne doute point que le frére de l’excellent Amauri Du Val 
ne soit digne de son bonheur; et le plus grand des bonheurs est 
dans un ménage bien assorti. 

“aime d’ailleurs que, comme il est juste, ce soit l’ainée qui 
marche la premiére. Quand la chose commence ainsi le chapelet 
de Perles suit promptement le méme cours. 

“I] peut y avoir pour vous un petit inconvénient, celui de 
vous trouver Grand-Mére de bonne heure. Mais quand une 
grande-mére peut ne passer que pour une tante, ]’amour qu’elle 
porte 4 ses petits-enfants, et qui a beaucoup de douceur, n’éte 
rien 4 Ja tendresse qu’elle inspire 4 ses amis, et lui permet de ne 
pas leur retirer la bienveillance qu’elle leur accorde. 

““Conservez-moi la votre. 

“Présentez mes respects 4 la jeune épouse et mes félicitations 
4 son mari, comme 4 Mr. Houdon mon trés honorable collégue. 

“Je baise respectueusement aussi vos mains chéres. 

“Du Pont de Nemours 
“Ma femme prend bien de la part 4 cet €vénement et me charge 
de vous en assurer.” 


As this is primarily a story about Mme. Houdon, it is not 
proper to go into too great detail about Houdon’s sculpture nor 
about the difficulties he so often had in obtaining payment for 
his works. However, in so far as certain details shed light upon 
Mme. Houdon’s daily life, her position in the eyes of his patrons 
and friends, and her determination when she had to protect 
his interests, it will be necessary to describe at some length at 
least one of the commissions that he received and the events that 
surrounded it. As her husband’s secretary, Mme. Houdon bore 
the great burden of having to write time after time to his non- 
paying clients. Her letters were gracious and patient for the 
most part, but she could be fiery if necessary, and her righteous 
indignation aroused the admiration even of those whose in- 
clination to pay was practically non-existent. 

The correspondence surrounding the commission and execu- 
tion of Napoleon’s monument, ordered in 1804 by the Army 
of Boulogne, is interesting to discuss for the above reasons. By 
the time the work was finished, events in history made it im- 
possible to erect a monument to Napoleon, but this does not 
lessen its importance up to the moment that Houdon had ful- 
filled his obligation to complete his contract. 

In Houdon’s own words, we have a description of his wife, 
which occurs on the passport that permitted her to travel from 
Paris to Boulogne when she took his sketch for the Napoleonic 
statue to the Military Commission in that town. Actually she 
was then forty years old, but her husband chivalrously declared 
her to be only thirty-eight! Her height was 5 feet 2 inches, 


16. September 25, 1805. 


17. Sabine was married September 15th, 1805. Her husband was listed 
as “sous-chef au Bureau des Arts, demeurant 4 Paris rue Dantin no. 8.” 
The marriage was a civil one and was performed by Adrien Cyprien 
Duquesnoy, Mayor of the Xth arrondissement in which the Houdons lived. 
His bust was done by Houdon. 
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her hair and eyebrows were auburn, eyes blue, chin round, 
forehead of usual size, nose and mouth average. 

She made the trip by stagecoach and here again we are in- 
debted to the family archives for the information they reveal 
regarding her different stops, the expenses she incurred during 
the journey (Fig. 3) and the various purchases she made. We 
gather that her first night was spent at Beauvais as it is there she 
had supper. Lunch (déjeuner) the next day was had at Amiens 
and supper at Abbéville. On the third day, she stopped at Mon- 
treuil and finally at Boulogne, where she went to the Htel de 
Calais, rue de I’Ecu. The hotel notice read in French on one 
side, and in English on the reverse, as follows: 


“DELYE-DUQUESNEL 


“Proprietor of the Calais Hotel in the Rue de |’Ecu, at Bou- 
logne, Has the honor to inform Foreigners and the Public in 
general, that they will meet at his House with the best Accomo- 
dations, et the greatest attention possible on the most reasonable 
terms and may be provided with Carriages to any part of the 
Continent; a good Ordinary every day at one o’clock. 


“N.B. Good Stabling et Coach Houses.” 


There was a message for Mme. Houdon from Maréchal 
Soult, Commander of the Boulogne Army, expressing regret 
that he would not be able to see her until about ten o’clock the 
next morning as he was entertaining many guests that evening. 
The date of her arrival was March 25th, and we know that by 
the twenty-eighth, her mission had succeeded. The members of 
the Commission at General Headquarters at Camp Saint Omer 
had accepted Houdon’s plan and had ordered him to go ahead 
with the monument which was to be done in collaboration with 
other artists, as he was unwilling to undertake the bas-reliefs. 
Houdon was to do a colossal bronze statue of Napoleon mounted 
on a huge column with bronze caryatid and eagles. 

Mme. Houdon must have left Boulogne on the following 
day, carrying with her the sketch, and a friendly letter addressed 
to her husband by Arcambal, Secretary of the Commission, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction in having been able to contribute his 
share towards the acceptance of the plan. Sometime after her 
return to Paris, she received a very complimentary letter from 
Comte d’Andréossi, then President of the Commission. It is 
worth including here in the French vernacular. 


“Boulogne, le 9 Floreal, an 13'* 


“Jai regu, Madame, la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur 
de m’écrire, vous n’aviez pas besoin de nouvelles instances pour 
inspirer un nouvel intéret, votre succés a été décidé et si j’en juge 
par moi-méme et d’aprés les personnes qui ont eu l’honneur de 
vous voir, vous devez avoir gain de cause en toute occasion. I] 
ne peut pas y avoir en cela de rivalité entre Monsieur votre 
Mari et vous et si vous avez eu un moment d’inquiétude, c’est 
que rien n’est moins aisé que d’accorder l’opinion de plusieurs 
hommes, surtout lorsque cette opinion doit étre revisée, et 
qu’elle est soumise d’ailleurs 4 des considérations majeures. 

“J’aurais désiré, Madame, que nous nous fussions montrés 
assez aimables ou du moins assez galans pour que vous n’eussiez 
pas emporté une mauvaise idée de nous. En rendant hommage 
4 oeuvre de votre ami, et 4 celle qui en produit de plus belles 
encore, nous justifierons notre bon gout; je remplirai religieuse- 
ment vos intentions au sujet de mom ami, je ferai valoir le zéle 
qu’il a montré dans cette circonstance et avec toute la gravité 
que vous avez du remarquer en moi mais vous me permettrez de 
ne pas oublier l’étonnement que vous avez montré au moment 
de votre départ, lorsque je vous ai fait remarquer que vous 
n’aviez pas mis le sceau 4 une de vos dépeches, ce sera une occa- 
sion, si j’ai l’avantage de vous revoir, de mettre la conversation 
sur un sujet aimable, — j’attache beaucoup de prix, Madame, 
a continuer de mériter votre confiance et je me félicite d’avoir 
été 4 meme de trouver une occasion de vous l’inspirer. 


18. April 29, 1805. 
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“Veuillez aggréer, Madame, l’hommage de mon respectueux 
dévouement. 


“F, Andréossi’’?” 


The first payment to Houdon for the amount of 15,000 
francs, was sent him according to the agreement he had with 
the Commission. The second payment — 30,000 francs — was 
long overdue, and when it finally came to the attention of the 
sculptor that an unfavorable report on the progress of the work 
had been sent to the Commission by La Barre, “Artiste Di- 
recteur des Travaux de la Colonne Napoleon,” Mme. Houdon 
wrote the following letter to Général Combis who had suc- 
ceeded Andréossi as President of the Commission: 


“Je n’ai cru Monsieur le Général devoir rappelei Mr. Hou- 
don 4 votre souvenir tant que Mr le Gal Bertrand*® n’avait pas 
vu son ouvrage les occupations du Gal ne lui ont permis de 
venir qu’il y a environ 3 semaines; il a paru content, il devait 
vous en ecrire de suite, mais ’Empereur ayant enfin daigné se 
rendre aux voeux de Mr Houdon, le Gal Bertrand a voulu at- 
tendre jusqu’a la fin 4 peu prés des Séances que Sa Majeste a 
accordé avec une bonté et une grace extrémes; j’avoue que je 
ne saurais rendre |’état de peine ou me mettait tous ces delais; 
songez qu’on pouvait soupgonner Mr Houdon d’un manque de 
délicatesse, tranchons méme le mot d’un manque d’honneté en 
demandant le payment d’une somme qui semblait ne lui étre 
pas encore du, était pour moi un chagrin difficile 4 supporter: 
Leurs Majestés ont été si contentes du Buste de ’Empereur et 
pour la ressemblance et pour la maniére dont il est fait, que 
’Imperatrice a bien voulu demander le sien et que Mr Houdon 
est maintenant 4 St Cloud pour le faire. L’intéret Mr. le Gal 
que toujours vous avez daigné nous montrer m’impose la loi de 
vous informer de tout ceci; je ne vous parle pas du besoin ex- 
tréme que nous avons du payment qui vous a été demandé, que 
Mr Houdon est trés géné, qu’une affaire important pour ma 
famille est en suspens** par cette seule cause parce que je sais 
bien que rien ne peut ajouter chez vous, n’ajoutera, je le sais 
bien, au besoin que vous avez de faire rendre justice et d’obliger: 
Agreez je vous prie les assurances de ma respectueuse recon- 
naissance . . .” 


To shorten a long story, Mme. Houdon was still writing to 
the commission for payments long overdue on this statue, as late 
as 1812, and if the sculptor was behind his schedule in finish- 
ing it, the fault lay in that he had not been provided with the 
necessary funds to cover the expenses involved. Finally, how- 
ever, 


“la statue est fondue, on travaille 4 la réparer; quand elle sera 
en état d’étre transportée 4 Boulogne, j’aurai Monsieur, ’hon- 
neur de vous en écrire et d’en instruire la Commission, d’ici 14 
aux termes de mon Marché je n’ai point d’argent 4 réclamer; 
cependant, s’il était plus commode 4 la Commission de payer 
les 47000 Frs par parties au lieu de le faire en bloc, je suis 
pret 4 faire avec elle les arrangements qui lui seraient les plus 
convenables pourvu néanmoins que j’en sois prévenu d’avance” 


19. Antoine Frangois, Comte d’Andréossi (1761-1828), a French gen- 
eral and statesman, served under Napoleon in Egypt, and was afterwards 
an ambassador at London, Vienna, and Constantinople. His writings in- 
clude Histoire du canal de Midi, Paris, 1799, as well as scientific and 
military works. See Everyman Encyclopaedia, 1, p. 266. 


20. Henri Gratien, Comte Bertrand (1773-1844), French general, en- 
tered the Army at the outbreak of the French Revolution. Served under 
Napoleon as Colonel during Egyptian Campaign, and as his aide-de- 
camp at Austerlitz, and was grand marshal of Convention of 1813. Re- 
mained faithful to Napoleon till the end and went with him to St. Helena. 
Served as deputy in 1830 under reign of Louis XVIII. See Everyman 
Encyclopaedia, 11, pp. 289-290. 

21. In view of the fact that this letter was written in the spring of 
1806, doubtless the important affair alluded to was the approaching mar- 
riage of Anne Ange Houdon. She was married on September 25th, 1806, 
to Jean Baptiste Esprit Pélage Louyer de Villermay, a young doctor of 
medicine, living in Paris at no. 105 rue du Temple. 


After Napoleon’s downfall the bronze statue was melted and 
the metal was used in casting an equestrian statue of Henry IV 
by Lemot. This was erected in 1817 on the Pont Neuf in Paris, 
A story is told about the elderly Houdon who stood wistfully 
gazing at this monument. Some one asked him what he was 
looking at, whereupon he replied “I had not made it like that.””*? 

On December 26th, 1810, Houdon’s third daughter, Clau- 
dine, was married to Désiré Raoul Rochette “Membre de I’In- 
stitut et Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur.” Later he was to 
become the “Conservateur de la Bibliothéque du Roi.” The 
“Three Graces” had all left to make homes of their own and 
they were greatly missed. This is especially evident in the case 
of Sabine and the letters that passed between Mme. Houdon 
and herself are full of the deepest affection. 

At this time, M. and Mme. Houdon were living at the Pa- 
villon des Quatre Nations, They owned a farm at Gazeran near 
Rambouillet in the Department of Seine et Oise and it was a 
source of modest revenue, 1600 francs per year. But Mme. 
Houdon longed to be near Sabine who was living at l’Etang-la- 
Ville?* about 17 miles from Paris. The following letter from 
her enlightens us as to the Duval family and Mme. Houdon’s 
concern for them. 


“Paris ce jeudi soir 
“Mme. Houdon 4 Sabine, 

“Je ne saurais trop te remercier Ma bonne fille de toutes les 
peines que tu t’es donné pourvu encore que courbature ne s’en 
suive pas, la seule chose que tu oublies, c’est de me dire comment 
tu t’es trouvée de tes grandes fatigues d’avanthier; j’en ai eu le 
coeur tout gros, remercie fort ton mari de ma part et d’autant 
plus que je crains bien que ses peines et les tiennes me soient 
inutiles pour le certain Chateau; s’il était vacant, 1000 Frs ne 
m/’arréterait pas, mais je n’en pourrai jouir que dans 2 ans et 
jusque 1a cela cesse d’étre une bonne affaire; je vais me re- 
tourner vers le Coeur Volant et je ne ferai pas tant la reveherie? 
au vis-a-vis de la propriétaire chez laquelle je suis restée hier 
prés de 34 d’heure; elle ne veut pas absolument rien meublé 
elle veut un bail, alors elle laissera la maison pour 300 frs sinon 
il faudrait payer 800 frs pour un an. 

“Nous nous sommes séparées en nous engageant |’une l’autre 
4 faire réciproquement nos réflexions; aprés . . . la réception 
de ta lettre, j’y suis retournée aujourd’hui elle était allée au 
Coeur Volant mais elle sera de retour ce soir ou demain matin 
de bonne heure; j’y retournerai vers 11 h. on m’a dit que de- 
puis moi, il ne s’était présenté personne; je souhaite bien vive- 


ment que cette affaire se termine 4 notre satisfaction. Audine le 


désire autant mais nous nous sommes bien gardées de dire 4 son 
mari 4 quel point nous avions trouvé la maison jolie car il 
n’aurait pas laissé faire la moindre objection et pour le coup il 
aurait mis les 130 frs de surplus; pour ton offre cher enfant, 
je l’ai senti comme je le dois, mais je te prie bien de croire que 
je ne me permettrai jamais de me procurer une jouissance au 
détriment des petites choses que je puis faire 4 de bonnes époques 
pour moi, parce que c’est cela qui est ma véritable jouissance et 
je n’aurai nul besoin de ta douce éloquence pour désirer me 
rapprocher de toi. Mais je le répéte, la Maison de l’Etang ne 
me procurerait ce bonheur que dans trois ans, puisqu’il faudrait 
bien une saison pour y faire ce qui y est nécessaire et . . . que 
sait-on ce qui peut arriver en trois ans, moi je puis ne pouvoir 
pas aller 4 la campagne, toi peut-étre pourra n’y pas rester; le 
Diable n’est pas toujours 4 la porte du pauvre homme, dit le 
Proverbe, et il y a si longtemps qu’il est 4 la vétre, qu’on a 


22. Charles Henry Hart and Edward Biddle, Jean Antoine Houdon, 
Philadelphia, 1911, p. 269. See Charles Jean Lafolie, Mémoires his- 
toriques relatifs a la fonte et 4 Vélévation de la statue équestre de Henri 
IV sur le terre-plein du Pont-Neuf a Paris, Paris, Lenormant, 1819, 
PP- 91-94. 

23. L’Etang-la-Ville (1734 miles from Paris) is a picturesque wooded 
valley near the forest of Marly. See Guides bleus: Environs de Paris, 
Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1936, p. 100. 
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presque le droit d’espérer que bientdt il en décampera et je 
l’avoue 1|’Etang est sans doute fort jolie mais sans toi, il aurait 
pour moi perdu son plus grand agrément; si la maison n’eut été 
que de 6000 frs, c’eut été un bon marché, toi parti, j’aurai 
toujours été sure de la louer ou de la vendre avec avantage mais 
a présent c’est un marché comme un autre et je vais revivre au 
jour le jour 4 moins qu’on bon hazard n’en ordonne autrement; 
il est probable que tu me verras tomber chez toi un de ces 
Matins, car je roderai tant dans tes environs. Si Madame Roziére 
s'est engagée aujourd’hui que je finirai par trouver quelque 
coin; en attendant chére enfant, tiens-moi au courant de la 
santé de Léonie, je doute qu’elle échappe 4 la rougeole et 
comme elle parait bénige cette année ce sera peut-étre un avan- 
tage qu’elle soit quitte de cette vilaine maladie, embrasse la bien 
pour moi; remercie de rechef ton mari de sa peine et de son bon 
accueil, ne nous oublies jamais auprés de Madame Duval; je 
t’embrasse et t’aime bien tendrement . . .” 


The remaining years of Mme. Houdon’s life were quiet 
ones. Her sculptor husband was old and had lost his creative 
ability. He lived entirely in the past and loved to tell of his 
experiences with the great men of his acquaintance.** 

We picture Mme. Houdon with her daughters and their 
children as often as she could go to them and we are unaware 
that her health was rapidly failing until we suddenly read of 
her death,” through a letter written by Count Boissy d’Anglas*® 
to her daughter Sabine four days later. 


“Paris 26 fev. 1823. 

“Vous ne devez pas douter ma chére Sabine, que je n’aie 
partagé bien sincérement votre juste douleur, hélas, j’étais 
depuis longtemps fort attaché 4 votre mére et sa perte m’ inspire 
de vifs regrets, j’y ai été d’autant plus sensible que quoi je ne 
me dissimulasse pas le danger ot elle était depuis plusieurs mois, 
je conservais plus d’espérances que vous; je ne viens pas vous 
dire de vive voix combien votre chagrin m’est commun, de peur 
de le redoubler pour vous et pour moi, je souffre méme 4 vous 
l’écrire et je vous prie de m’excuser, nous nous reverrons plus 
tard d’une maniére moins pénible. Vous avez dans vos douleurs 
vos soeurs et vous (avez) le bonheur d’avoir rempli jusques 4 la 
fin d’une maniére aussi courageuse que tendre les devoirs de 
l’amour filial, je vous en félicite de tout mon coeur, un si doux 
souvenir sera le bonheur de votre vie, et quand le temps aura 
adouci vos regrets, il restera sans mélange pour achever votre 
consolation. Exprimez je vous prie 4 toute votre famille mes 
douloureux sentiments et recevez les voeux que je fais pour 
votre bonheur, en y joignant l’assurance de mon respect et de 
mon inviolable attachement. 


“Boissy d’Anglas” 


It is fitting to close this story about Mme. Houdon with a 
copy of her will. It is a true expression of her innermost feelings 
and the veil that separates her time from ours is lifted long 
enough to permit a fair evaluation of her personality. 


“Ceci est mon testament. 


“Je veux que mes obséques soient les plus simples et les moins 
cofiteuses possible. 

“Mon bien consiste. 1° en une somme de Quarante deux mille 
francs qui m’a été donnée lors de mon mariage. 2°— Un trous- 
seau de la valeur de Quinze mille francs. 3° — Trois Mille 


24. Houdon died on July 15, 1828. 

25. Mme. Houdon died on February 22, 1823. 

26. Count Boissy d’Anglas (1756-1826), French statesman, became a 
member of the States-General, and in 1794 aided the conspiracy to over- 
throw Robespierre. He was elected secretary of the Convention and mem- 
ber of the Committee of Public Safety. His last honors were his presidency 
of the Council of Five Hundred, Senatorship under Napoleon, and his ele- 
vation to the peerage by Louis XVIII. He wrote Essai sur la vie, Paris, 
1819-1921. See Everyman Encyclopaedia, 1, p. 468. 
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Francs qui m’ont été légués par Mad. Douet et qui ont été dé- 
livrés 4 M. Houdon sur sa quittance passée chez Margantin, 
Notaire en 1798 ou 1799. 4° — Un préciput de 6000 Frs et 
en outre 4 titre d’augmentation de préciput tous les meubles 
meublans de ma chambre, mes habits linge, hardes, bijoux et 
diamants. 5° — Une somme de dix Mille francs qui doit m’étre 
comptées de Mad. Walpole. 

“La Loi me permet de disposer d’un quart de ce que je pos- 
séde, en conséquence je donne et légue 4 mes filles, Mesdames 
de Villermay et Rochette le quart que j’ai la liberté de donner, 
pour étre partagé également entr’elles 4 titre de préciput ou 
hors part. Cette disposition ne blesse en rien l’égalité que j’ai 
toujours mise entre mes trois filles, puisque mon ainée a été 
avantagée par Madame Walpole, source unique de ma fortune 
et notre mére par sa tendresse, ses soins et ses bienfaits constants. 

“Mes Dames de Villermay et Rochette voudront bien . 
acquitter les legs suivants. Je donne 4 Madame Dououi, ma 
bonne Casicle qui me sers depuis 26 ans avec tant de zéle et 
d’affection, Quatre cents francs de rente viagére dont Cent 
seront reversibles sur la téte de sa fille sa vie durante. 

“Je donne 4 Mr. le Comte Boissy d’Anglas mes deux aqua- 
relles représentant deux des Iles Boromées, je le prie de les 
recevoir comme le gage de notre longue et constante amitié; je 
lui demande la continuation de ce sentiment pour ma famille. 

“Mademoiselle Duchemin a trouvé jolies les deux estampes 
coloriés représentant des intérieurs d’aprés Robert, je la prie de 
les accepter comme un souvenir de la part d’une sincére et fidéle 
amie. 

“Je donne 4 M. Delaunay”’ le dessin que Boissy-d’Anglas a 
fait de mes trois filles. 

**Je donne a Melle Duval (Léonie) le portrait de Madame 
Walpole et les 4 vues de Constantinople. 

‘Je donne 4 mon gendre Villermay les 4 vues de Saxe et 
’Estampe non encadrée qui fait pendant 4 son tombeau de 
Klopstock, plus le dessin de Pillemont. 

“Je donne mes autres Estampes 4 mon gendre Raoul Rochette, 
ils se partageront les Nicolles. 

“Les dames Villermay et Rochette en feront autant pour les 
porcelaines., 

“Je donne six cents francs 4 mon filleul Eugéne Villermay** 
pareille somme a ma petite fille Angeline Rochette*® pour étre 
employée 4 leur volonté 4 lage de quinze ans pour Eugéne*® 
et de douze pour Angeline. 

“Je laisse ma montre 4 mon petit fils Duval. 

“Si Madame de Villermay ou Rochette venait 4 décéder sans 
enfants, je légue la somme dont la décédee est avantagée, 4 la 
survivante ou 4 ses enfants. 

“‘Je donne 4 mon frére St. Charles, ma petite frileuse en 
bronze, il sera j’espére sédentaire un jour et il pourra jouir de 
ce joli morceau. 

“Je prie Monsieur Houdon de recevoir les voeux bien sin- 
céres que je fais pour son heureuse et longue vieillesse, les soins 
que nos enfants s’empresseront de lui donner ne lui permettront 
pas de sentir ma non-existence. 

“Je ne veux pas finir ce présent testament sans renouveler 4 
mes enfants l’assurance de ma tendresse, sans leur dire que le 
soin de leur bonheur a été l’occupation et le voeu de ma vie 
entiére, sans les exhorter dans la plus grande union, et sans leur 
donner 4 toutes et 4 tous ma bénediction. 

“Fait 4 Paris, Palais des Beaux-Arts, ce neuf mois Mil huit 
cent quinze. 


“Signé, M.A.C, Langlois Houdon.” 


NEW YORK CITY 


27. Jean-Baptiste-Joseph Delaunay, a cousin. 
28. The son of Anne Ange. 

29. The daughter of Claudine. 

30. The son of Sabine. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH, A History of Egyptian Sculpture 
and Painting in the Old Kingdom, London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, on behalf of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
1946. Pp. xv + 422; pls. 60 black and white + 3 colored; 
239 text figs. $25.00. 


It is a remarkable fact that up to the present there has been 
no single comprehensive study of Egyptian sculpture. Indi- 
vidual pieces have been published as they have come to light; 
catalogues illustrate and describe many of the important collec- 
tions; and innumerable articles deal with questions of special 
interest. But all this information has never been collected in a 
convenient form. 

This deficiency has been remedied, as far as the oldest periods 
of Egyptian art are concerned, by the present volume. In 1936 
Dr. Smith was entrusted with a survey of the sculpture and 
painting found by the Harvard—Boston Expedition at Giza. As 
he explains in his preface, “It was clear at the start that new 
evidence from Giza made it necessary to reconsider both the 
style and the date of sculpture from other Old Kingdom sites. 
As the need to refer to comparative material became more and 
more obvious the present form of the volume gradually took 
shape. . . . The text was finally expanded into a general his- 
tory of Old Kingdom art.” 

This account of how the volume “gradually took shape”? is a 
clue to its main fault, which is a lack of organization. Not 
enough thought has been given to what sort of reader it is to 
serve. With its minute descriptions of practically every known 
example of sculpture and painting from the earliest times to the 
end of the Old Kingdom it gives the impression of being simply 
a collection of references for the scholar who is seeking to 
identify some piece of sculpture. The ordinary reader may not 
be sufficiently persevering to find the illuminating comments 
buried in the mass of detail. It is a pity that Dr. Smith did not 
find a way of making his ideas stand out more clearly. 

The other complaint I would make is that the plates are not 
so attractive as they might have been. Dr. Smith was, of course, 
dependent on the kindness of museums to which he had no 
access for many of his illustrations. Even so, some of those which 
he has used seem scarcely worthy of reproduction. It is more 
difficult to understand why objects in the Museum of Fine Arts 
should be represented so often by such inferior photographs — 
for example, those shown on Pl. 38. Otherwise this is an ex- 
tremely handsome book, beautifully printed, with numerous 
line drawings by the author. 

The excavations at Giza, naturally, provided the foundation 
upon which this study is based. Nevertheless, although it claims 
to discuss only the art of the Old Kingdom, the volume is not 
so limited in scope as the title implies. The craftsmen of Cheops 
“had benefited from all the experience gained in the long 
development of the technical processes which had slowly ma- 
tured since the first tentative experiments of the Prehistoric 
period,” and Dr. Smith begins his discussion with the first ap- 
pearance of sculpture in predynastic times. Moreover, as the 
author puts it, “It is not surprising that once the general outlines 
of representation were laid down a conservative people should 
be unwilling to change methods which they had come to con- 
sider magically efficacious in the after-life. Thus the perpetua- 
tion of established forms became crystallized quite early, at a 
time when the technical limitations of the artist forced upon 
him certain makeshifts not inevitable from Egyptian beliefs or 
points of view, but nevertheless continued for traditional rea- 
sons.” Hence, the forces underlying the early development of 
Egyptian art determined the main course of all the later art of 


Egypt. To understand the art of the Middle and even the New 
Kingdom it is necessary to go back to the early dynasties; and, 
in one of his most enlightening chapters, Dr. Smith sums up the 
connections between the schools of Memphis and Thebes. 

The author has chosen to discuss sculpture in the round 
(Chaps. 1-v1) before considering relief and painting. This is 
probably the most satisfactory division; nevertheless, one some- 
times wishes for a clearer picture of the art of a given period as 
a whole. The material in each section is arranged in chronologi- 
cal order. The objects of special interest are described in detail 
with references, then the less important examples are listed with 
briefer descriptions, again with references. However, familiar 
as he is with the art of the Old Kingdom, Dr. Smith continually 
emphasizes the difficulty of dating work of this period exactly: 
“The importance of distinguishing between poor workmanship 
and actual archaism in the period from Dyn. II to the begin- 
ning of Dyn. IV is not to be underestimated.” “It is very difficult 
in dealing with private work to distinguish the date by means of 
technical criteria, as there is a much wider range in the abilities 
of the sculptors available to private persons than there is in royal 
work.” And again: “I should like to emphasize the fact that, 
while it is possible to point out certain characteristics of Dyn. VI 
sculpture it is difficult to recognize the differences when statues 
continued to be made in the style of Dyn. V.” 

It is tempting to go on quoting from these earlier chapters, 
but we must be satisfied with mentioning a few points of in- 
terest. The important discussions of “reserve heads” and of 
“servant figures” might be singled out. The beautiful torso of 
a woman in the Worcester Museum has recently been published 
by Mr. Cooney (Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, xxx1) who 
believes it to have formed part of a group of which two male 
figures are now in Kansas City and Brooklyn. I do not believe 
that either of these is mentioned by Dr. Smith; nor, of course, 
was it possible for him to discuss the important examples of Old 
Kingdom sculpture recently acquired by Brooklyn. And, in pass- 
ing, we might also mention the Dynasty XI figure in the Metro- 
politan Museum (no. 26.7.1393), which has its hands crossed 
on the breast (cf. p. 77); this is almost identical with a figure 
of the same date in the British Museum (no. 37896). 

Chapter vi, which concerns the technical methods employed 
in Old Kingdom sculpture, summarizes the conclusions reached 
by Dr. Reisner and Mr. Lucas in two earlier studies on the sub- 
ject. The application of paint to sculpture is also discussed. 

In his chapters on relief and painting (vu—xn) Dr. Smith 
does not limit his discussion to questions of style, but describes 
the development of composition and background and the ex- 
pansion of subject matter. The first five of these chapters are 
concerned especially with royal monuments and those of nobles 
belonging to the court. Chapter xm describes the provincial 
tombs of Upper Egypt in the later Old Kingdom and in the 
First Intermediate period when, “with the cessation of large 
works on the part of the king, the schools of craftsmen which 
owed their existence to those royal construction projects broke 
up, and the result was a rapid degeneration of technical ability.” 
The chapter ends with the comparison of the styles of the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms mentioned above and a brief discussion 
of Middle Egyptian art: “After the advanced workmanship 
which is shown in the reliefs of the end of Dyn. XI, there were 
few new contributions that could be made by sculptors of Dyn. 
XII. . . . [In the Memphite area] we find that Old Kingdom 
influences came largely into play again as they did in some of 
the private reliefs and paintings of Upper Egypt. The royal 
relief sculpture of Dyn. XII as a whole is more conventional, 
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following a classical tradition, and lacks a certain piquant indi- 
viduality which characterizes the Theban school of Dyn. XI. In 
royal and private work of Dyn. XII we find the last direct influ- 
ence of Old Kingdom art until the conscientious imitation of 
Saite revivalists. The art of the New Kingdom appears to have 
sprung from Theban sources and is indebted only indirectly to 
the Memphite school.” In a footnote Dr. Smith exempts some of 
the reliefs of Sesostris 1 from his estimate of the royal work 
of Dynasty XII; he might also have mentioned the magnificent 
portraits of the Dynasty XII kings here, as he does not discuss the 
Middle Kingdom in his chapters on sculpture in the round. 

Chapter x11 deals with the technical methods employed in 
reliefs and painting of the Old Kingdom. Following Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the author distinguishes seven steps in the decoration of 
the wall. The first six are described in detail; perhaps more 
might have been said of the seventh, the drawing of the final 
outline, on which we might quote Mrs. Davies (Ancient Egyp- 
tian Paintings, p. xxv): “The fine brushwork of the ancient 
Egyptians is astonishing when we consider the means at their 
disposal. . . . In a dry climate like Egypt the colour dries on 
the brush and clogs it almost before the work has begun. How 
the sustained lengths of even line in thick paint on an upright 
surface were accomplished is a mystery to the modern copyist.” 
The second part of this chapter deals with the color conventions, 
and the last on the painting technique. Dr. Smith believes that, 
although “accidents of preservation have naturally affected sur- 
face details more than the body colours beneath, a careful ex- 
amination of well-preserved examples of painting leads one to 
believe that in the Old Kingdom the painter broke up his sur- 
faces, consistently producing an effect somewhat different from 
the large masses of flat colour that have generally been assumed 
to be characteristic of his work. In no case is there any observa- 
tion of the deepening of colour to suggest the shading of a 
rounded surface as has been observed in a few cases in the New 
Kingdom.” 

The next two chapters, which deal respectively with the mode 
of representation of the single figure and the representation of 
grouped figures, are especially interesting. The attitudes of the 
principal figure and of subsidiary figures are discussed in detail; 
the author sets himself to show that much variety made its way 
into traditional subjects, and that apparently symmetrical groups 
never imitate each other exactly. The last chapter, the sixteenth, 
is on the craftsmen who produced the sculpture and paintings. 
Mr. Smith is able to identify a few sculptors and painters by 
name, but believes that it is futile to “attempt to recognize the 
style of one man, even when. it is probable that he played a 
prominent part in the decoration of two tombs.” An appendix 
on the coloring of Old Kingdom hieroglyphs is followed by 
indices. 

As is often the case, it is wise to go back to the Introduction 
after reading the book. Here Dr. Smith outlines what he aims 
to prove in the following pages and states his convictions about 
Egyptian art as a whole. One is tempted to question two rather 
general statements, both of which are repeated in the body of 
the text. The first is that “the narrative element is conspicu- 
ously absent from Egyptian art save in a few exceptions.” To 
the present reviewer it seems that it is a very rare Egyptian pic- 
ture that does not tell a story. The first example of relief illus- 
trated (fig. 25) is an archaic palette that shows hunters who have 
rounded up a number of animals, One man lassoes an antelope. 
Another is in the act of shooting a lion that attacks a companion ; 
a second lion, though mortally wounded, has escaped. This pic- 
ture informs us about everything that is happening at the hunt 
in a given moment of time. On the other hand, a wrestling 
scene of Dynasty XI at Beni Hasan shows the same two wrestlers 
in- the two hundred and twenty positions they assumed during 
the course of a bout. The artist has told us the whole story, leav- 
ing nothing to our imaginations, just as the men who carved the 
great battle scenes of the New Kingdom show all the incidents 
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which lead up to the final victory. This is the sort of story-pic- 
ture that children like to look at and to paint: “Here is the man 
doing this, and here he is doing that.” 

As to the second point, although the style of the artist 
changed remarkably little during the long course of Egyptian 
history, it is scarcely true to say that ““The development that we 
have to look for in Egyptian art is that of the technical perfec- 
tion of the sculptor and painter within certain boundaries laid 
down by convention.” The great period of technical achieve- 
ment, as Dr. Smith shows, was the Old Kingdom. Once the 
artist had mastered his craft the tendency was toward the use 
of softer materials and more facile modes of representation. 
The development was in reality not a striving for perfection but 
essentially a degeneration. Nevertheless, it is doubtful if the 
reliefs of Amarna (or even the drawings on ostraca of Dynasties 
XVIII and XIX at Thebes) can be dismissed as “experiments of 
craftsmen who are less thoroughly trained than their fellows.” 
These are, however, matters of opinion and minor points in a 
remarkably interesting summary. 

This is one of the most important books on Egyptian civiliza- 
tion to have appeared in recent years; it is indispensable to the 
student of the history of art. 

NORA SCOTT 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fragonard Drawings for Ariosto, with Essays by Elizabeth 
Mongan, Philip Hofer, and Jean Seznec. Published for the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., and the Har- 
vard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., New York, Pan- 
theon Books, 1945. Pp. 80; 138 pls. $25.00. 

“Che bella combinazione,” an Italian enthusiast and art lover 
would certainly have exclaimed, if he had heard that Honoré 
Fragonard illustrated Ariosto’s great poem, Orlando furioso. 
“What a rare combination,” he would have said, “of subtle 
stroke, vaporous light, sensuous movement; and what mastery of 
the light-winged stanza, what inexhaustible imagination and 
variety of melody.” 

The bulk of these illustrations was, for about a quarter of a 
century, in this country, though scattered in different collec- 
tions. It is an unexpected chance for us that these one hundred 
and thirty-seven drawings are now brought together and pub- 
lished for the first time in a monumental edition. 

How is it to be explained that the foremost master of the 
late Rococo, Fragonard, was attracted to an Italian poem writ- 
ten more than two centuries before? Philip Hofer, in his very 
illuminating study of the illustrated editions of Orlando, points 
out an interesting factor in the appreciation of this famous work. 
From 1516, the year of the first (still incomplete) edition, to 
the end of the Cinquecento, about two hundred editions of 
Orlando appeared. In the whole seventeenth century, only about 
forty are known. This decline of interest in Ariosto’s poem has 
no direct connection with the Catholic reaction of the Counter- 
Reformation, as Mr. Hofer correctly emphasizes. On the other 
hand, it was certainly not a mere fashion that caused this change 
of taste. The change in the general feeling was much more 
deeply rooted. Stylistic matters reflect it. In the meantime, Tor- 
quato Tasso’s great epic, Gerusalemme liberata, first appeared in 
1584. 

Wolfflin, in his Renaissance und Barock, tried to demonstrate 
that the rhythm of Ariosto’s Or/ando was a Renaissance rhythm, 
and that of Tasso’s poem Baroque. Though this distinction 
seems to be perhaps a little too schematized, one has to agree that 
the short skipping verses, the light and witty vocabulary of 
Ariosto, correspond to some parts of High or Late Renaissance 
painting, say to Dosso Dossi, or Romanino, or even to Correg- 
gio’s early frescoes in San Paolo. But the rolling sentences, and 
the sequence of weighty words in Tasso’s stanzas agree perfectly 
with the seriousness and grandeur of many important Seicento 
paintings. 
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The content and texture of Gerusalemme liberate immedi- 
ately inspired the imaginations of artists, and held them through 
the whole seventeenth century. One of the most famous paint- 
ings by Annibale Carracci, probably before 1600 and described 
by Bellori, represented the scene of “Erminia and the Shepherd” 
from the seventh book. Nicolas Poussin painted and designed 
different scenes from Tasso’s work (almost the whole “Rinaldo 
and Armida”’ story, the battle of Godefroy de Bouillon, etc.), 
but nothing from Orlando. Albani enthusiastically praised the 
“inventions” of the “gran Torquato Tasso.” But still more 
emphatically he stressed the “grandeur of his heroic style” 
(grandezza dello stile heroico) with which, as he writes in a 
letter of July 1637, poets like Ariosto, or others of his time, 
were never concerned. 

Ariosto’s poem, however, was by no means forgotten. It found 
fervent defenders even at the apogee of Tasso’s appreciation. 
We occasionally find, therefore, in the painting of the seven- 
teenth century, scenes taken from Orlando. Hofer mentions 
Guido Reni’s sophisticated representation of Fiordispina Fall- 
ing in Love with Bradamante, with the maiden disguised as a 
cavalier, Still more attractive was the bucolic idyll, which 
Ariosto describes in imitation of the Homeric story of Paris and 
Oinone: the young lovers Angelica and Medoro carve their 
names in the bark of the tree. Guercino is mentioned as having 
done large paintings of this charming subject, like another 
Bolognese, Simone Cantarini. In France about 1630 Blanchard, 
the “French Titian,” painted the Angelica and Medoro now 
in the Metropolitan Museum. 

In general, only with the loosening of the academic Baroque 
style in painting was the interest of painters in Ariosto’s fabu- 
lous poem revived. This revival begins in Italy in great style 
with Tiepolo’s famous frescoes dated 1737 in the Villa Val- 
merana. A whole room is dedicated to Ariosto. In France, the 
interest in Ariosto starts only in the second half of the dixhui- 
tiéme. Only then do we hear of a great number of new editions 
of Orlando. As Miss Elizabeth Mongan, in her informative in- 
troduction on “Fragonard the Draughtsman,” cautiously, and 
rather convincingly, suggests: Fragonard’s set of drawings for 
Ariosto, of which we have no date or indication of date what- 
ever, “must have been done late in the 1780’s, before Fra- 
gonard’s departure from Paris to the South.” If we assume that 
this date is approximately correct, we have to realize a rather 
surprising phenomenon: these drawings dashed off with the 
lightest, and most sensitive touch possible, were created in the 
years immediately before the French Revolution, when pseudo- 
Classicism, or Neo-Poussinism had generally straightened the 
forms and condensed the structure of the compositions. They 
were done in a period when the stoical bent, deeply connected 
with French classical art of the grande maniére, had triumphed 
over the liberty (or libertinage) of form and thought, and was 
preparing to express the political and social conception of the 
Revolution and Classicism. In one word, it was the time of 
David. 

At the time when the Ariosto series was done, Fragonard was a 
man in his middle fifties. The drawings show Fragonard in full- 
est possession of his artistic imagination and expression. But he 
was also at the end of his artistic career. His whole world had 
fallen to pieces, the world of Louis XV, of the great financiers, 
of the rich amateurs and art lovers, like Abbé le Non, or Ber- 
geret, the world of trips to Italy and luxury editions. It is quite 
probable, as Miss Mongan thinks, that the drawings we have 
here before us were only the beginning of such a luxury edi- 
tion that Fragonard had planned. It would have been by far 
the richest and most wonderfully illustrated edition of Ariosto’s 
poem. But the time for such purely artistic enterprises was 
gone for the present. 

In a sense, therefore, Fragonard was retardataire when he 
made these fantastic drawings. There are, certainly, elements 
in his style that are retrospective toward the Rubenists of the 


seventeenth century. But in the choice of his topic, Fragonard 
was not really out of his time. The Neo-Poussinesque and stoical 
trend, if dominant in pre-Revolutionary art, was not by any 
means the only style. 

Currents of a quite different nature, which one can call, and 
which have been called Préromantique, came first from Eng- 
land, and later from Germany, especially Switzerland. The 
newly awakened interest in mediaeval chivalrous subjects be- 
longed in this atmosphere. In England about the middle of the 
century, Bishop Percy collected ballads of this kind, and pub- 
lished them in his Religues of Ancient English Poetry. In 
France, the Comte de Tressa wrote in about the ’seventies his 
Histoire de Huon de Bordeux or de Roland amoureux. In Ger- 
many, Wieland composed a satirical-heroic poem, Oderon, 
which in direct allusion to Ariosto begins: “Noch einmal sattelt 
mir den Hyppogryphen zum ritt ins alte romantische Land.” 

The interest of Fragonard in Ariosto’s Orlando furioso con- 
formed therefore to the general interest of the international 
public in chivalrous scenes and in heroic Romanticism. Fra- 
gonard was of course well informed about the personality of 
Ariosto, the house-poet of the Estes, through his sojourn, in his 
early Roman days, in the Villa d’Este. Fragonard’s portrait of 
Ariosto in Besancon is a kind of satirical “inspiration du 
poéte,” and does not show much respect for his person. Fra- 
gonard’s main interest was attracted by the heroic and miracu- 
lous stories of the chansons de geste of mediaeval chivalry. 
Among these drawings, therefore, we do not find the scenes 
that Tiepolo chose, not Angelica and Medoro, but rather scenes 
of combat and miracles. 

It was not an easy task to identify each of the drawings with 
the corresponding stanza in Ariosto’s poem. Mr. Jean Seznec 
has done this for us in a meticulous and sensitive fashion. As a 
whole, the publisher and the editors have given us a truly repre- 
sentative, illustrative, and erudite work. 


WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 
New York University 


KLAUS BERGER, Géricault: Drawings and Watercolors. New 
York, H. Bittner, 1946. Pp. 34; 53 ill. on 52 plates. $12.00. 
If Mr. Berger undertook this work in the conviction that his 

subject has been neglected by the critical world and that “. . . 

Géricault still waits in obscurity for public recognition,” his 

own compilation of a list of eighteen exhibitions since 1924 

and of a bibliography of no less than six books and eighteen 

“important articles” should have disabused him. That it did 

not is shown by the fact that, after a discussion of all this mate- 

rial and a summary of the reasons for the “increasing respect” 
for Géricault, he can still refer to him as “the forgotten artist” 

(p. 8). 

"The reader remains impressed by the bibliographical record. 

The first book appeared in 1846, twenty-two years after the 

artist’s death; the second, Charles Clément’s basic Géricault, 

étude biographique et critique, avec le catalogue raisonné de 

Poeuvre du maitre, went to three editions between 1867 and 

1879; and further books appeared 1885, 1905, 1926, and 

1927. Never forgotten, Géricault has obviously long aroused 

interest outside the “clique” or “cult” of which the author 

speaks, 

The contradiction to this theory of obscurity presented by the 
fame of his masterpiece, The Raft of the Medusa, vexes Mr. 
Berger not a little. He devotes considerable thought to mini- 
mizing the importance of this huge canvas (produced, he says, 
“at a premature moment”). In hasty agreement with Géricault’s 
romantic lament: “if I could have made just five pictures — 
but I have made nothing, absolutely nothing,” the author says 
(p. 8): “We must resign ourselves to the fact that Géricault was 
destined to bring to completion no monumental work (in the 
strictest sense of that word). His life was interrupted at the 
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moment when, judging from everything we see, he had be- 
come ready for such monumental creation.” This monumen- 
tality, consisting in bringing together “greatness of conception,” 
“power of imagination,” and “inspiration from sensational 
events of the day,” the author, shunning the self-evident, does 
not find in the Raft of the Medusa but only in the drawings. 
Just where, in the extremely fine gradations of development 
from the earliest drawings for the Raft to the finished painting, 
the monumentality slipped away, he does not make clear. 

The first clear statement of the purpose of this volume occurs 
at the beginning of the second chapter: “. . . we should not 
postpone . . . the rehabilitation of Géricault as one of the 
great artistic figures of the nineteenth century in the field of 
drawing and watercolor” — a rehabilitation Mr. Berger found 
already in an embarrassingly advanced state in the magnificent 
facsimile publication by Martine and Marotte. That these re- 
productions are almost exclusively of works from the Louvre 
and Ecole des Beaux-Arts collections Mr. Berger reports as a 
limitation on Martine’s contribution, though with open-minded 
inconsistency he acknowledges that most of the finest Géricault 
drawings and watercolors are in these collections by repeating 
the publication of eleven of them. 

But the above-stated purpose is confused by further state- 
ments that “the present volume attempts to give representative 
selections from each period of Géricault’s brief creative life 
and to bring to light as many aspects as possible of his artistic 
interest and imagination,” and that “the material consists pri- 
marily of works from American collections, little known and 
for the most part unpublished. Drawings from French collec- 
tions have been included in so far as they contribute to round- 
ing out the survey.” If the purpose is to make a survey or to 
“bring to light as many aspects as possible” then why should the 
material consist primarily either of drawings and watercolors 
or of works from American collections, or, on the other hand, 
if the real purpose is to publish little-known works in America 
why should sixteen of the fifty-three reproduced works be 
chosen from French collections, and, as a whole, twenty-seven 
be selected from works previously reproduced? 

There can be no explanation of this apparently willful ob- 
tuseness but that the author is controlled by an anxiety to fore- 
stall the question, Is this book necessary? It may appear faith- 
less to suspect him of disingenuousness in minimizing the im- 
portance of paintings like the Raft of the Medusa, justly fa- 
mous for a century and a quarter, and in disparaging the contri- 
butions of scholars like Clément and Martine so that he may 
rediscover the artist himself, yet some such conclusion is almost 
inescapable. Mr.. Berger seems to feel that the only justification 
for his book can be to “rehabilitate” Géricault through his own 
selection of drawings and watercolors. But the weakness of this 
is that the majority of this selection has been previously repro- 
duced and all but seven of the remainder, though claimed as 
“hitherto unpublished” have, on the author’s own showing, 
previous bibliography, public exhibition, or place in a well 
known collection, and none will surprise the reader. 

It must be the same anxiety that impels the author to outdo 
his very subject in romanticism. Géricault is always “first,” 
always wild and wonderful. He gets a flying start in this direc- 
tion on the first page: “. . . many think of Géricault as simply 
Géricault — a miracle, a charm, timeless, incomparable, and 
beyond all discussion.” While this seems a most unpromising 
frame of mind in which to begin so discursive a thing as a book, 
it is probably intended only to suggest that documentation would 
be irrelevant. No more helpful is his contribution to a stylistic 
definition of Géricault (p. 8): “. . . critics of style have not 
yet agreed whether to classify him as the last classicist, as the first 
romanticist, or as the sole forerunner of the second half of the 
nineteenth century.” Not content with having Géricault out of 
his period he almost suggests that he is out of his mind (p. 11): 
“But Géricault’s path describes a zigzag. When he conceived the 
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‘Raft of the Medusa’ not one but three completely different 
scenes appeared to his inner eye. . . .” Anyone familiar with 
the drawings and sketches for the Raft cannot but be impressed 
by the simple, logical, almost plodding progression toward the 
composition of the final work. 

Géricault’s studies of the old masters, actually a return to 
pre-Davidian traditions, the author makes the occasion of an- 
other “first” (p. 7): “By the way he welds old and new into 
an organic unity and discovers artistic elective affinities in every 
age, Géricault has become the first of a new type of artist.” He 
quotes a letter Géricault wrote from England: “Every school 
has its character. If one could succeed in uniting all these quali- 
ties would one not have achieved perfection?” Considering its 
place of origin, we can hardly find in this letter anything more 
than a quotation of traditions lingering in the Royal Academy 
where Sir Joshua Reynolds had pronounced in his Sixth Dis- 
course: “, . . an artist who can unite in himself the excel- 
lencies of the various great painters will approach nearer to per- 
fection than any of his masters.” In any case one can hardly 
make a claim, two centuries after the Carracci, for a unique 
modernity in the search for elective affinities. 

The most recent of these elective affinities was, according to 
Mr. Berger, Goya, for he says (p. 17): “Furthermore Géri- 
cault had the astonishing flair to be the first to look for inspira- 
tion to Goya, the greatest of his contemporaries.”’ In an article 
in the Gazette des beaux-arts (6 sér., xxx, p. 58, n. 6) he cites 
plate 43 of this then unpublished book as “evidence of Goya’s 
influence on Géricault.” The recommended comparison with 
Goya’s etching (T'auromachia, 25) is as unconvincing as an in- 
spection of the reproduction itself. The common elements seem 
to consist solely of the subject, bull-baiting. The bull himself 
appears to be of ‘Teeswater rather than Spanish stock. This 
and Mr. Berger’s own apparent dating of the Géricault draw- 
ing in the English period would suggest that artistic influence, 
if any, stems from James Ward, who had previously exhibited 
the same subject and whose influence on Géricault was attested 
by the master himself in the above-mentioned letter. Mr. Berger 
does not consider the possibility of direct inspiration from life 
though the sport of bull-baiting was common in England until 
forbidden by Act of Parliament in 1835. 

This question of Goya influence has been put before; but it 
does not seem that Mr. Berger, despite repeated mention of 
Goya’s name in this text, has been able to go beyond the sugges- 
tion already made and discounted by Oprescu. It is certain, too, 
that Géricault would not have been the first by much, the flair 
not so astonishing, since Delacroix, in his Journal for April 7, 
1824, writes: “. . . tried some lithography. Superb ideas for 
that subject. Caricatures in Goya’s manner.” And again, the 
same day: “The people of the present time: Michelangelo and 
Goya.” 

These claims and allusions make it difficult to follow the 
analysis of Géricault’s stylistic development, but it appears that 
Mr. Berger has accepted a plan little different from that of the 
five periods outlined by Clément. On this he attempts to super- 
impose the tired Hegelian synthesis (p. 16): “. . . Géricault’s 
vision had broadened until the Rubens-like verve of his early 
sketches and the constructive outline mastered in Italy could 
both find a place within a higher unity. The two elements, 
apparently contradictory and developed independently were 
now fused into a genuine pictorial form.” Left to itself this 
would be innocuous enough, but he goes on: “In this respect 
Géricault pointed the way for the whole art world of his cen- 
tury up to Cézanne.” The author fails to supply any evidence 
that Géricault’s works of the English period were generally 
known and influential after his death. 

Any significant analysis of stylistic development must by its 
very nature be rooted in a firm chronology. This chronology Mr. 
Berger has left to be inferred from the order of the plates. For 
plate 1, the basis of the chronology, he has chosen, surprisingly, 
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the [talian Landscape with Figures in the Fogg Museum. For the 
date 1810-1812, he accepts the authority of Mongan and 
Sachs’ catalogue (no. 692). They certainly did not have the op- 
portunity to devote special study to this drawing, but they are, 
nonetheless, by no means so sanguine as Mr. Berger in associating 
this drawing with Clément no. 5 (the same Clément whose con- 
clusions he has already termed “no longer intelligible to us” 
[p. 10]). Despite these authorities we find here the highly de- 
veloped pen technique and the rounded muscular forms known 
to us from assured works of the Roman period and later. The 
cataloguers of the 1935 Paris exhibition probably had a sounder 
reason than the title (as Mongan and Sachs suggested) for dat- 
ing this in the Italian period. Within the reproductions in the 
present volume the figures in this landscape may best be com- 
pared with plates 44 and 45 from the series of the Assassina- 
tion of Fualdés. Both the free pen technique and the anatomi- 
cal treatment in these seem much closer to that of the Jtalian 
Landscape, than does, for example, that seen in the Officer of 
Carabineers (pl. 2), which certainly is an early work. Mr. Ber- 
ger assigns these assassination drawings to the post-English 
period, 1822-1823. His only authority for this late date is 
again the “unintelligible” Clément who groups these drawings 
in the 1820-1824 period. Though he gives no reason for his 
dating, Clément says that Géricault discontinued working on 
the subject after he was shown some two-penny prints of the 
subject and avowed they were better than his own. The exist- 
ence of these cheap popular prints suggests that the date was 
very close to that of the murder itself, 1817. This would make 
the similarity to the /talian Landscape understandable and make 
of these drawings another instance of Géricault’s interest in the 
“sensational events of the day” during the period of the Raft 
of the Medusa. Inclusion of more of the well-dated drawings 
for this latter work would have provided a sounder basis for the 
chronology generally. Only one of this large and fine series 
has been reproduced. 

An analysis which, without argument, places drawings so 
apparently contemporary at opposite ends of the chronology fails 
to inspire confidence. Nor is it reassuring to find that the bulk 
of the Napoleonic military subjects has been lumped in the pre- 
Italian period, again without argument. Only one, Cavalry 
Charging against Artillery (pl. 12), does he speak of as being 
done “‘under classic Italian influence” and contrasts it with 
“earlier battle scenes as for instance pl. 7. . .” Yet it is pre- 
cisely this latter, Cavalry Battle, that bears so immediate a com- 
parison with the datable lithographs of Napoleonic subjects, 
none of which is done before 1817, after his return from Italy. 
The probability is that the two drawings are about contemporary 
and represent different stages in the development of similar 
ideas. 

The detailed critical study, the lack of which Mr. Berger 
noted in Martine, is entrusted almost entirely to the catalogue 
notes. These notes suffer too much from a lack of specific refer- 
ence and definitive statement for a part of the book upon which 
so much relies. Statements such as: “. . . source of inspiration, 
no doubt, in the Raphael school” (pl. 18); “. . . inspired, no 
doubt, by an ancient relief” (pl. 19); “no doubt Géricault had 
in mind Poussin’s painting Rebecca at the Well,” seem particu- 
larly arbitrary when the last of these statements, the only one 
susceptible of confirmation, so clearly fails of it upon actual 
comparison. This drawing would have seemed a more appro- 
priate example of Géricault’s “immediate observation of actual 
life” as he calls it (p. 13) than Nude Being Tortured (pl. 25) 
— women bearing vases being a far commoner street scene than 
nudes being tortured, particularly in Italy. Too, the references 
to stylistic peculiarities are regrettably casual or hackneyed. The 
same watercolor (pl. 30) is referred to in the text (p. 15) as 
“easily dashed off,” and in the catalogue as “studied” and 
“finished.” A distortion in a horse’s leg (pl. 5) is explained as 
“significant form (!).” In the drawing Dramatic Group (pl. 


28) “. . . one wonders whether this fine piece does not bear 
a relationship to the style and vision of Fuseli?” The author 
may wonder but the reader wants conclusions. Referring to a 
drawing of the Fualdés series (pl. 43) he asks again: “Is it too 
far fetched to see the source for at least two of the Fualdés 
sketches in a Raphael drawing now in Oxford (Fischel 200)?” 
A more diligent comparison by the author might have avoided 
unrewarded trouble for his readers. Also the identification of 
the drawing of horses (pl. 37) as a sketch for the lithograph, 
Entrance to Adelphi Wharf, seems a little hasty in view of its 
greater similarity to the painting, Cart Loaded with Kegs, at the 
Rhode Island School of Design. Groom with Horse (pl. 38) he 
says was considered until now as a study for the Wi/d Horse 
Race but by whom he does not say, since the drawing was “hith- 
erto unpublished.” Its clear similarity in subject to one repro- 
duced by Martine (pl. 16), an intimate moment in the groom- 
ing of a stallion, should have obviated this confusion. 

The disproportionate praise given many of these works shows 
the author’s tendency to become romantically involved in his 
subject. To a tiny head (pl. 41b) is attributed “grandeur.” An 
unpretentious Portrait of a Lady with a Hat (pl. 42) is made the 
pretext for a declaration of faith (p. 9): “This drawing im- 
presses us as modern — modern in the sense that everything 
great is modern.” This sort of unpremeditated rhapsody con- 
stantly interrupts the development of the author’s argument and 
leaves the reader uncertain as to whether Mr. Berger’s basic in- 
tention is historical or emotional. He says (p. 9): “A person 
less guided by historical interest and relying rather on a time- 
less sense of taste may also be trusted to appreciate Géricault’s 
lasting contribution to the art of drawing.” The reviewer still 
cannot discover the meaning of this: “Even though Géricault’s 
paintings and lithographs are naturally dated, since in them he 
neither could nor wanted to reject the stamp of the early nine- 
teenth century, yet the sketches, drawings, and watercolors have 
a timeless quality.” Perhaps it is an explanation of the author’s 
difficulties with the chronology. 

This artist and his considerable oeuvre were placed on firm 
historical foundations by the work of Clément as early as 1867. 
Since then sensitive and serious scholars like Rosenthal and 
Oprescu have furthered the interpretations so soundly begun. It 
is a late hour to introduce anti-historical confusion and emo- 
tional frivolity into these studies. 


[JOHN H. B. KNOWLTON 
New York University 


HERBERT READ, Education Through Art, London, Faber and 
Faber, 1943. Pp. xxiii + 320, 60 pls., of which 3 in color. 
The Grass Roots of Art, New York, Wittenborn and Co., 
1947. Pp. 92, pl. 11, $1.75. 

There is a kind of writing which, attempting to deal both 
objectively and critically with observable circumstance, com- 
pels respectful attention (even if unwillingly), less by the de- 
monstrable accuracy of its facts and the correctness of its logic, 
than by breadth of perspicacity, depth of insight, and overall 
nobility of mind. Without prejudicing a judgment on Mr. 
Read’s scientific qualifications, it can be said that these two books 
are essentially of this very valuable sort. 

Education Through Art has two theses — two hypotheses in 
Mr. Read’s words. One is concerned with the social-moral nature 
of mankind and the process of aesthetic education appropriate to 
that nature. The other is concerned with the relation of the im- 
aginative process to valid intuitions of a metaphysical kind, and 
with a definition of art in terms appropriate to such a hypothesis. 
Though both theses are derived from Plato (and Mr. Read is 
entirely explicit about this in the opening paragraph of his 
book), they are perhaps not logically interdependent and the 
structural relation between them in the process of Mr. Read’s 
thinking is itself a matter of considerable interest. 
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Though the discussion of the metaphysics of art occupies 
much of the early part of the book, its title rightly suggests that 
the educational thesis was intended to provide the dominant 
focus, and we may start our review with that. This thesis “as- 
sumes that each individual is born with certain potentialities 
which have a positive value for that individual and that it is his 
proper destiny to develop these potentialities within the frame- 
work of a society liberal enough to allow for an infinite varia- 
tion of types.” The contrasting view “assumes that, whatever 
idiosyncrasies the individual may possess at birth, it is the duty of 
the teacher to eradicate them unless they conform to a certain 
ideal of character determined by traditions of the society of 
which the individual has involuntarily become a member.” 
“Both theories are equally hypothetical” (p. 2). It would be 
possible to restate this dichotomy in terms of action-tendencies 
and affective attitudes rather than of “theories” and “hypothe- 
ses,” and though the relation between theory and feeling-atti- 
tude is of the essence of Mr. Read’s thesis and purpose, prelimi- 
nary avoidance of these intellectualistic terms would perhaps 
have been more consistent both with the psychological facts and 
with his own precept and purpose. To paraphrase: In the process 
of development every individual has tendencies to egocentricity 
and to a manifold of allo-identifications the forms of which 
however are not differentiated either from each other or from 
the self, which equally has no perceptual self-identification, and 
of course no conceptual definition, at the time of birth. A “nor- 
mal” development results both in an internal psychosomatic 
balance and in a manifold of external relations and sympathies 
in which a total self-realization is consciously rooted; in short, in 
that sort of dynamic intra-organic and inter-organic harmony 
which has been the utopian’s dream, some greater realization 
of which is at this juncture in the history of civilization of such 
literally vital importance. 

“As for the neurotic trends which quickly develop in the in- 
fant and which give colour to the hypothesis of original sin — 
feelings of aggressiveness, of anxiety, of jealousy and fear — 
these are all certainly contingent; they are by-products of physi- 
cal maturation and social adaptation, and can conceivably be 
controlled” (p. 2). These feelings of aggression and anxiety are 
not only the basis of the anti-social or “immoral” conduct an 
authoritarian theory of education is designed to control, but the 
source of the satisfactions of an authoritarian practice. 

Mr. Read thus appears as a successor in the line of educational 
theorists of autonomous development from Rousseau through 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Montessori and John Dewey, to the propo- 
nents of the unfortunately labelled “progressive education.” 
But the interest and importance of Mr. Read’s thesis lies not 
only in its general relationship to this tradition but in its differ- 
ences of emphasis and in the elaboration of argument with 
which it is supported. ““Though it seems obvious that in a demo- 
cratic society the purpose of education should be to foster indi- 
vidual growth, many problems arise when we begin to consider 
what methods we should adopt to this end. Growth itself is a 
process which has never been adequately defined. It is usually 
regarded as a process of gradual physical enlargement, of 
maturation, accompanied by a corresponding development of 
various mental faculties such as thought and understanding. We 
shall see that this is a wholly inadequate view of what is, in 
effect, a very complicated adjustment of the subjective feelings 
and emotions to the objective world, and that the quality of 
thought and understanding, and all the variations of personality 
and character, depend to a large extent on the success or pre- 
cision of this adjustment. It will be my purpose to show that the 
most important function of education is concerned with this 
psychological “orientation,” and that for this reason the edu- 
cation of the aesthetic sensibility is of fundamental importance. 
It is a form of education of which only rudimentary traces are 
found in the educational systems of the past, and which appears 
only in a most haphazard and arbitrary fashion in the educa- 
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tional practice of the present day” (p. 7). “Such aesthetic edu- 
cation will have for its scope: (1) the preservation of the natural 
intensity of all modes of perception and sensation; (2) the co- 
ordination of the various modes of perception and sensation 
with one another and in relation to the environment; (3) the 
expression of feeling in communicable form; (4) the expres- 
sion in communicable form of modes of mental experience 
which would otherwise remain partially or wholly unconscious; 
(5) the expression of thought in required form” (pp. 8-9). 
This sequence represents no hierarchy since it is not the least 
part of Mr. Read’s thesis that no solution of the present troubles 
of civilization is possible without an adjustment of the primacy 
of value attached to rational thinking. In former works he has 
expressed the conviction, which few, I suppose, now combat, 
that logical thought, though a necessary instrument, is not a suf- 
ficient instrument for all kinds of knowledge, or, if that word 
is to be restricted to the product of such thinking, of effective 
understanding. What the present book proposes is a study of the 
proper methods of its supplementation and partial substitution, 
in order to foster (Mr. Read would probably prefer to say “to 
permit”) the fuller growth of habits of integrated individual 
and social activity, since “the aesthetic activity as such is the 
organic process of physical and mental integration: the introduc- 
tion of value into a world of facts” (p. 212). 

“From this point of view,” he continues, “the aesthetic prin- 
ciple enters into mathematics and history, into science itself; 
and above all it enters into all the social and practical aspects of 
school life . . . speech and gesture, action or movement, every 
mode of behavior and expression, has its configuration; and the 
pattern of this configuration has effect and efficiency in the de- 
gree that it has aesthetic value.” “The aesthetic principle” is in 
fact operative in all modes of productive human activity and 
Mr. Read is pleading not for its introduction but simply for the 
recognition of its function and power. 

By “‘the aesthetic principle” is meant the process of non- 
rational organization, or of organization as a function of sensa- 
tion, feeling and “intuition,” in which deliberate analysis and 
correlation is, at most, subordinate. “Intuition” is defined as 
“the apprehension of abstract qualities and relations (size, shape, 
distance, volume, surface-areas, etc.)” (p. 28). But since such 
qualities and relations can be apprehended without or by means 
of logical analysis, and since analysis seems to provide Mr. Read 
with the distinction between “intuition” and “thinking,” one 
must, I think, add to his definition a differentiation in that 
sense. 

As to “aesthetic value’’: since it is notorious that aesthetic 
value is attributed to different objects and different experiences 
by different people, it is obvious that the term must be under- 
stood in a liberal spirit, as liberal, indeed, as the democratic 
postulate with which Mr. Read starts out. And it is here that 
the book makes its major contribution of a specific kind to the 
theory of art-education and to a possible theory of criticism, in 
adapting Jung’s classification of psychological types to the ex- 
position of constitutional differences between the natural styles 
of drawing and painting of different children. Though the 
uniqueness of the individual is asserted on both genetic and 
normative grounds (the English title of Jung’s book was Psycho- 
logical Types or the Psychology of Individuation) it is clear 
that this does not invalidate the classification of individuals, 
their processes and products, and that without classification even 
a uniqueness is unintelligible. Jung’s classification recognizes 
eight types of constitution, grouped according to the dominance 
of a tendency to extraversion or introversion, and, within each 
division of this dichotomy, of the prevalence of one of what 
Jung defined as “the basic functions” of mind; “thinking, feel- 
ing, sensation and intuition.” (G. C. Jung: Psychological 
Types, London and New York, 1923, pp. 14, 547, etc.) 

It is easy to point to the inadequacies and the difficulties of 
interpretation of this analysis of mental structure. It is, in fact, 
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a product of the transition of psychological methodology from 
attempts to expound “mind” in terms of a number of discrete 
constituents conceived on the analogy of the supposedly indi- 
visible and immutable chemical elements and of chemico-physi- 
cal relations, to the study of the behavior of organisms in their 
internal and external relations, by whatever methods (intro- 
spective, analogical, experimental, statistical) will yield signifi- 
cant observations and insights. (For a brief account of the transi- 
tion of psychological method, see Carl Murchison, ed., Psy- 
chologies of 1930, Worcester, Mass., 1930, especially the con- 
tributions of G, S. Brett and Harvey Carr. Compare even these 
papers with a modern textbook such as Norman L. Munn, Psy- 
chology: The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment, Boston, 
1946. These comparisons are not suggested in order to exem- 
plify the superiority of recent methodological changes but only 
the better to illuminate the difficulties and limitations of Jung’s 
kind of exposition. Nor does a reading of Jung’s definitions do 
much to clarify even the concept of a “basic function,” since the 
reader can always be in some doubt whether the implied primacy 
is that of a mechanical hierarchy or of value according to the ex- 
positor.) This, however, does not mean that the rough instru- 
ment thus provided could not be effectively applied by its author 
or by another psychiatrist (as it has been), and the same remark 
can be made of its adaptation by Mr. Read to the purposes of 
education and criticism. For my part, I found his application 
of the categories to the reproductions of children’s drawings, 
with which the text is amply provided, on many occasions highly 
illuminating but on others very baffling. 

Something of both the suggestiveness and the limitations of 
this method of categorization can be gauged in examples of its 
application by Mr. Read to familiar figures and movements in 
the art of the present and the past (pp. 97-103). “The extra- 
vert thinking type, expressing himself in a naturalistic style, is 
found in most ages, though whole phases of art, such as Arabic 
art, exist in which the type has been entirely suppressed.” The 
identification of “thinking” with descriptive naturalism will 
give pause unless one is prepared to limit the definition of 
“thinking” to description and unless one has already realized 
how much primitive and unconscious logic goes into the identi- 
fication of the objective entities which the “realist” makes his 
concern. At that point, the relation between the less sophisti- 
cated cults of scientific method and of artistic “realism” may 
acquire a clearer light. 

The “introverted thinking type” is identified with “what is 
generally included under the term impressionism. The artist is 
still orientated toward the object, but the object is no longer a 
fixed phenomenon, a reality to be determined by thought as 
well as by observation; it is an appearance to be seized immedi- 
ately, in its momentary aspects as they are recorded by the art- 
ist’s senses. Impressionism in this sense is the inner reflection 
of the external reality.”” On the face of it this definition pro- 
vides a very thin differentiation between “thinking” and “sen- 
sation” on the one hand and between “thinking” and “intui- 
tion” on the other, and one wonders to which type Monet (for 
instance) would have preferred to be allocated. 

Mr. Read seems uncertainly aware of this difficulty when he 
writes that “the sensation types are perhaps not so easily differ- 
entiated as to their general attitude, though as a function-type 
they are very easily identified. The expressionism which has 
been so characteristic of modern German art was also equally 
characteristic of medieval German art, and reaches its extremity 
in Griinewald. He, definitely, belongs to the introverted type,” 
but, one feels inclined to hazard, to one for whom emotion 
(identified by Mr. Read with “feeling”) is characteristic, 
rather than mere “sensation.” Nor is confidence in these differ- 
entia increased by the assertion (p. 27) that “we must avoid a 
discussion of the relation of feeling to sensation, which belongs 
to academic psychology.” 

These and similar obvious difficulties are, as has already been 


suggested, inherent in the system Mr. Read has taken over from 
Jung. But such criticism should in no wise be read as a nega- 
tive opinion on the value of this brave attempt to bring some 
new order into what its author aptly terms “the jungle” of 
psychological aesthetics, and the concomitant chaos of pedagogy 
and criticism. Part of the difficulties of the present venture are 
due it would seem to faulty analysis and unsustainable defini- 
tions; part are due to the inherent limitations of the method. 
But if the attempt to classify style can be considered to have had 
only a partial success, the success has been sufficient to draw at- 
tention to the extreme and wasteful arbitrariness of current 
critical and educational standards, even within the field of the 
figurative arts of drawing and painting. Mr. Read, while once 
again expressly rejecting the customary limitation of the notion 
of “art” to visual-graphic techniques, nevertheless devotes nearly 
the whole of his book to the consideration of painting, since a 
claim for the organic function of visual imagery, in contrast to 
its traditional relegation to a sort of epiphenomenal futility, is 
central to the structure of his general thesis. The importance of 
visual imagery, according to the argument of Chapter Three, is 
that it is a vehicle for all the major psychological activities and 
functions, with the single exception of the more abstract levels 
of conceptual thought, the traditional educational stress on 
which it is part of Mr. Read’s purpose to discredit. In imagina- 
tive thinking and its exteriorization in expressive images we 
have the essential instrument of integration of all elements and 
levels of the personality, and of the social integration of indi- 
viduals. Once again Mr. Read is in line with but in advance of 
the general trend in educational theory and practice of the past — 
half-century. 

But (and this is a point where I doubt if Mr. Read acknowl- 
edges all the theoretical and practical difficulties) if the domi- 
nant criteria of imagery from the seventeenth through the nine- 
teenth century were those of the “extravert thinking type,” the 
criteria of the fashionable criticism of the present century is, in 
turn, equally derogatory of that type and favorable to what Mr. 
Read identifies as the “extravert sensation type” (expression- 
ism), with lesser approbations for the “introvert intuition type” 
(constructivism and non-objective art) and the “introvert-feel- 
ing type” (super-realism). Mr. Read’s democratic postulate no 
more supports the derogation of the “thinking” type of art than 
the derogation of all but objective realism. To be consistent, a 
place must be preserved not only for “extravert thinking” in 
the social integration, in which the phenomenal successes of 
applied science have given it its present pre-eminence, but also 
for the corresponding types of art in aesthetic pedagogy, in 
which they have been under increasingly unfavorable pressure 
in a generation of “progressive” educationists. 

But superficial descriptive naturalism is not the only form 
of visual imagery expressive of “thinking.” Mr. Read indicates 
as a characteristic procedure of the same hypothetically consti- 
tutional type the tendency to reduce the sensory field of ex- 
perience to discrete forms or entities which can be identified, 
repeated, and enumerated with the maximum facility. This 
clearly is in visual form the prototype of conceptual and logi- 
cal process and the specific basis of all pictographic and icono- 
graphic expression-communication in all types and phases of 
art. It is also the basis of the schematic element in the drawing 
of all young children. The question of critical pedagogic con- 
cern at this point is: what value is the teacher to attach to “art” 
which appears to be spontaneously of this type, once he has him- 
self been brought to realize that different types of expression 
and value (to rest the question of typological temperament and 
character) are inevitably his concern? Is he to discourage a 
tendency to visual “thinking” and encourage the expression of 
“sensation,” “feeling,” and “intuition”? Mr. Read of course 
will answer “no,” in accordance with his prime and final regard 
for innate tendencies. But his answer will also express his con- 
viction that “thinking” does not occur in pre-adolescent chil- 
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% ; dren as a discrete process, and it will be strongly tempered also 
with caution for the probability that in any child of this cul- 
tural epoch an exaggerated emphasis will have been induced 
on “thinking” as a compensation for the obstruction of other 
functions. In this day and age the function of art is not “to 
sharpen the child’s powers of observation, of classification, of 
memory. All that is a pedagogical activity which we are content 
to leave to the science master, and we would agree that a cer- 
tain type of drawing should be taught, like writing and enumera- 
tion, in conjunction with scientific observation: it is a necessary 
form of notation or record. It is a skill which becomes appro- 
re priate at the secondary stage of education” (The Grass Roots of 
Art, p. §9). 
Reference has been made to the chapter on “The Definition 
: of Art,” and to Mr. Read’s philosophical theories, as a secondary 
5 body of material the relation of which to the basic educational 
theory can be the subject of separate notice and speculation. 
Mr. Read has felt the need for critical principles to supplement 
or modify the pure subjectivism implied in his democratic 
postulate. “For what pleases one person does not necessarily 
please another. We even go so far as to say that one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison. What we have to find, therefore, is some 
touchstone outside the individual peculiarities of human beings, 
and the only touchstone which exists is mature. And by nature 
we mean the whole organic process of life and movement which 
Ss goes on in the universe, a process which includes man, but which 
‘ is indifferent to his generic idiosyncrasies, his subjective re- 
* actions and temperamental variations” (p. 16). “Nature”: for 
Mr. Read has been impressed by the study and analysis of bio- 
; logical form by naturalists of whom D’Arcy Thompson is the 
eminent exemplar (Ox Growth and Form, Cambridge, Eng- 
land; revised ed. 1942), of physico-chemical form in the mod- 
ve ern investigations of matter and energy, and of the extra- and 
% intra-organic relations of “life” to “environment” by bio- 
chemists in the succession of Lawrence I. Henderson, who, re- 
é jecting a commonplace vitalism, nevertheless concluded that 
S “the whole evolutionary process, both cosmic and organic, is 
sone, and the biologist may now rightly regard the universe in 
‘ its very essence as biocentric.” (The Fitness of the Environment, 
: New York, 1913, p. 312, quoted by Read, p. 192). 
: This appears to supply another critical principle than that of 
‘ imaginative subjectivity, but it is difficult to form any clear idea 
of what relation the two principles — conformity with “na- 
- ture,” and the expression of “the individual peculiarities of 
* human beings” — hold in Mr. Read’s thinking. It is difficult 
at times to be sure whether Mr. Read is telling us what neces- 
sarily happens or what ought to happen in the making of arti- 
fact imagery. 
- It is, in fact, extraordinarily difficult —I think impossible 
— to give any meaning which is both precise and productive 
to Mr. Read’s use of the word “‘nature,” or to understand on 
what principle mature is differentiated from mot mature, other 
‘ than by the artistic principles of “form” and “origination” 
; (p. 34), which are precisely what Mr. Read supposes he is ex- 
eS tracting from “nature” as a guide for “art.” Logically, Mr. 
Read cannot have it both ways. Either “art” is to imitate some 
aspect of “nature,” which must then be defined by other than 
artistic criteria, or artistic criteria are accepted as the material 
for the definition of “nature” which thus supplies no external 
criterion for the judgment of “art.” 

Moreover, I find it difficult to accept Mr. Read’s tacit ex- 
| clusion from the picture of “nature” of all those aspects of “the 
: organic‘process of life and movement which goes on in the 
universe” that have come to be associated with the name of 
Darwin. One need not be duped by the common notion of “the 
fn survival of the fittest,” nor accept any of the brutalizing in- 
ferences that have been drawn from it in observing that “‘na- 
ture” has its destructive as well as its creative phases, and that 
the animal “struggle for existence” also goes on. 
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I do not, of course, for a moment mean to question the im- 
pressiveness of natural order, for the artist, the scientist, or the 
philosopher. Nor do I mean to suggest that an inclusive theory 
of cosmic purpose is impossible, or that some kind of universal 
integration may not exist which neither common observation 
nor philosophical analysis has been able to find. I mean only to 
point out that Mr. Read’s language and argument in this con- 
text appear to avoid reference to facts which have always played 
a vital part in human behavior and thought, and to theories 
which have conspicuously aided in the revolution of morals 
which has occurred in the span of our own lives. 

But if the argument appears to be occasionally evasive and 
the logic more than a little obscure (and Mr. Read would 
probably contend that a completely lucid logic would inevitably 
misrepresent both the relevant facts and his own intention), 
the general purpose of suggesting plausible analogies and func- 
tional relations between the processes of individual develop- 
ment, artistic creation and cosmic evolution is clear enough. 
Whether this essentially re/igiows procedure is necessary for 
the central educational purpose is a question that can perhaps be 
fully answered only in terms of temperament. Some will cer- 
tainly hope that it is possible to be a good educational psycholo- 
gist, a generous and generative educator, without so strongly 
forcing the issue of faith. To others, the mingling of mechani- 
cism and romanticism will have a strong present appeal. 

Mr. Read’s own answer to this question is given more fully 
in The Grass Roots of Art, Lecture II, but with reference to the 
production of “great architecture” rather than of the “better 
persons and better societies” which are the aim of Education 
Through Art. “We may feel that history is a meaningless process, 
inane, repetitive and essentially arbitrary. The artist who 
achieves his personal integration in a great work of art is then 
but an evolutionary sport, a chance thrown up on the wastes of 
time. But if we feel that an obscure purpose or design can be 
read into ‘the goings on of the universe,’ as Wordsworth rather 
disparagingly called them, then the appearance of great art is 
not an arbitrary phenomenon: it is the highest point of the 
evolutionary process, the emergent apex of human development, 
and as such is explained by laws as rational [sic!] as those which 
explain any other biological growth. We cannot expect in our 
present state of knowledge to tabulate those laws; but at least 
we can discern some of the environmental factors which favor 
their operation; and freedom with fraternity is the real sub- 
stance of them.” (The Grass Roots of Art, pp. 51-52.) 

The subtitle of The Grass Roots is “Four Lectures on Social 
Aspects of Art in an Industrial Age.” (The lectures were de- 
livered at Yale in 1946.) What are the conditions and prospects 
of “freedom with fraternity” now! The essence of Mr. Read’s 
answer is given in the fourth lecture. “About the general eco- 
nomic character of the industrial system towards which we are 
now moving, there may be some legitimate difference of opin- 
ion, but I think we can agree that all the various alternatives 
rely on some form of centralized control. . . . If the central- 
ized control is governmental, it tends to be nationalistic and 
totalitarian — it comes into direct conflict with the interna- 
tionally organized cartels and in time of war takes action against 
them. This totalitarian control of industry is, from the eco- 
nomic point of view, essentially practical — it may be com- 
bined with either a fascist or a socialist ideology. The monopo- 
list control is also essentially practical and does not aspire to an 
ideology. It knows that an ideology can easily be created once its 
power is secure. 

“We may not like either of these systems — we may look 
back to the good old days of private enterprise and laissez-faire 
competition; or we may think, as I do, that there is still another 
system to be evolved, based on cooperation and mutual aid. But 
both these attitudes are idealistic, and I think that we are forced 
to admit that the only practical choice, in the immediate fu- 
ture, is between the totalitarian and the monopolistic organiza- 
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tion of industry.” The attempt to control monopolization by 
anti-trust laws is dismissed as inevitably ineffective against the 
centripetal forces inherent in the nature of modern industrial 
techniques. Moreover, as a control of economic exploitation it 
will be purposeless, since the satisfactions of industrial success on 
the grand scale are no longer measurable in terms of pecuniary 
profit, but only in terms of technical and managerial com- 
petence and power. But whether or not Mr. Read’s lack of con- 
fidence in the possibility of effective checks on monopoly is 
fully justified, the main lines of the picture he proceeds to 
draw are the familiar material of many publicists and were the 
framework of Huxley’s Brave New World. 

“The more we concentrate,” writes Mr. Read, “the more 
completely we deliver ourselves into the hands of the managers. 
. . . This group, whether working for a cartel or for the State, 
will give us the goods: they will promise, and will achieve a 
higher standard of living for the worker. In return all they will 
ask of the worker is that he should surrender his freedom — his 
freedom of movement, so that industries can be scientifically 
located; his freedom of association, so that labor can be docile 
and flexible; his freedom of opinion, so that the worker can 
concentrate on the job in hand. And I do not doubt that many 
workers will be glad to surrender these privileges which never 
filled their bellies, for a future of high wages, short hours, 
cheap amusements and every man a car” (p. 74). 

What then? “I have asked you to imagine that a stable civili- 
zation. has been achieved. . . . We shall have factories full of 
clean automatic machines moulding and stamping, punching 
and polishing, innumerable objects which are compact in form, 
harmonious in shape, delectable in color. . . . Nothing will be 
impossible. The technologist and the designer between them 
will be able to satisfy every whim and fancy. From a technical 
point of view, it will all be fearfully easy, and we may well ask 
ourselves: Where is the restraint to come from? What is to 
prevent this search for quality and variety from degenerating 
into an avalanche of vulgarity?” (p. 85). 

A more important question has already been asked and pro- 
visionally answered in Lecture II. What, in such circumstances, 
is to prevent the access of apathy which, according to Mr. Read, 
is the penultimate stage in the decadence and death of societies? 

The answer proposed to both questions is “not . . . that we 
should attempt to arrest an historical process (the development of 
a machine-age civilization) of such acquired momentum,” but 
“a double-decker civilization” (p. 89). “We cannot at this stage 
of development, oppose the machine: we must let it rip, and 
with confidence. Egyptian art proves that a spirit of objective 
rationality is capable of the most magnificent and awe-inspiring 
achievements. We can already see its potentialities around us, 
in the functional buildings which have already been erected in 
this country and elsewhere, and in some of the products of the 
machine industry. But do not let us make the mistake of assum- 
ing that a civilization can be based on rationality or functional- 
ism alone. The foundations of a civilization rest not in the 
mind but in the senses, and unless we can use the senses, edu- 
cate the senses, we shall never have the biological conditions for 
human survival, let alone human progress. We must look for- 
ward, therefore, to some division of our human and social ac- 
tivities which will insure a due proportion of time devoted to 
manual craftsmanship. It would be quite impracticable to 
achieve this by any artificial interference with industrial de- 
velopment. We cannot select several industries — say furni- 
ture and pottery — and reserve these for handicraft. Such verti- 
cal rifts in the industrial system would lead to economic 
anomalies and social inequalities. They would divide the in- 
dustrial world into a technological priesthood and a lower order 
of handicraftsmen. That solution might be possible under some 
system of centralized planning, but I think we can dismiss it as 
undesirable and as only partial in its effects. But there is another 
possibility, and this is to make the division horizontal, affecting 


every industry and every individual, but only up to a certain 
point. In other words, let every individual serve an apprentice- 
ship in handicrafts. 1 have already made my plea for the 
aesthetic basis of education; what I am now advocating is an 
extension of that method beyond the school age, into the period 
of apprenticeship, into the hours of adult leisure. If, between 
the ages of five and fifteen, we could give all our children a 
training of the senses through the constructive shaping of ma- 
terials — if we could accustom their hands and eyes, indeed all 
their instruments of sensation, to a creative communion with 
sounds and colors, textures and consistencies, a communion with 
nature in all its substantial variety, then we need not fear the 
fate of those children in a wholly mechanized world. They 
would carry within their minds, within their bodies, the natural 
antidote to objective rationality, a spontaneous overflow of 
creative energies into their hours of leisure. The result would 
be a private art standing over against the public art of the fac- 
tories. But that — in our painting and sculpture, our poetry and 
dancing, our artist-potters and artist-weavers — we already have. 
That is to say, we have a tiny minority of people calling them- 
selves artists. | am recommending that everyone should be an 
artist. I am not recommending it in a spirit of dilettantism, but 
as the only preventive of a vast neurosis which will overcome a 
wholly mechanized and rationalized civilization.” 

Stated in other terms (which Mr. Read uses elsewhere in his 
argument) this proposes a partial separation of the economic and 
cultural functions of civilization; or rather, it proposes an 
acknowledgment and rectification on its own terms of a separa- 
tion which already exists. The phenomenon of a cultural sym- 
biosis, Mr. Read claims, “has indeed, appeared many times in 
the course of history, chiefly in primitive communities where a 
secret art was practiced by the priesthood in complete inde- 
pendence of the utilitarian or decorative arts of the common 
people. But the most striking example of a binary or duplex 
civilization is that of ancient Egypt . . . [where] there existed 
for many centuries side by side two types of art of entirely dis- 
tinct character. One, consisting mainly of public buildings and 
sculptured monuments, was religious; the other, consisting 
mainly of paintings, small carvings and decorated vessels of 
various kinds, was domestic. The religious art was geometric, 
rational, objective, abstract; the other was naturalistic, lyrical, 
even sentimental.” 

In the instances cited by Mr. Read it seems clear that the 
cultural division was closely analogous to that potential division 
of the industrial world into “a technological priesthood and a 
lower order of craftsmen” which he has just dismissed as “un- 
desirable, and as only partial in its effects.” But if he over- 
simplifies both the artistic and the sociological facts, he provides 
nevertheless a perspective which the reader will not easily for- 
get. 

It is a perspective, however, which a large number of those 
with minds molded (as everyone’s is in some fashion) by the 
ruling traditions of Western civilization will find it hard not to 
reject out of hand, as either intolerable or fantastic: intolerable 
by reason of the picture of a rigid industrial framework which 
the tradition of romantic freedom cannot assimilate: fantastic 
by reason of the assumptions made on the moral adaptability of 
“human nature.” 

The question of the position of the professional creative artist 
in the modern industrial world, which has been the subject of 
so much anxious inquiry and discussion in recent years, both in 
England and the United States, is bypassed by Mr. Read’s as- 
sumption that everyone will have opportunity, and can be edu- 
cated, to become some sort of artist. The word “artist” is now 
so commonly evocative of the idea of a special type of remote 
refinement that the notion of “every man an artist” may bring 
to some minds (I am certain it has no such implication in Mr. 
Read’s) the abandonment of ball parks and race tracks for art 
galleries and concert halls. It is obviously impossible to foresee 
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what all the secondary effects would be of economic amplitude 
and security coupled with habitual professional participation in 
expressive arts and creative crafts learned as a matter of course 
in childhood. “G.B.S.” has just been prophesying (The New 
Statesman and Nation, April 26, 1947) that “in a Socialist 
State, with the Marxian class war between proprietors and 
proletarians abolished, there will come to the front the conflict 
between the energetic few who want to work until they must go 
to bed or for a holiday tour of at least six weeks, and retire at 
forty, having paid scot and lot for their education, subsistence 
and pension, into a private life of leisure and experiment, and 
the easygoing who want to work four hours a day or less for five 
days or fewer in the week, and retire at sixty or later. There will 
always be such people; and Socialism will have to organise em- 
ployment for them, just as it will have to organize the lives of 
those who make docile and useful prisoners and soldiers in a con- 
dition of complete tutelage, but, left to themselves, become 
helpless and incorrigible criminals, beggars, borrowers, tramps; 
in short, burdensome good-for-nothings.” 

But if there is one thing about “human nature” of which we 
can be certain, it is that the uncontrolled and circumstantially 
narrow immediate observation of it on which popular generaliza- 
tions are based, is about as informative as the uncontrolled 
immediate observation of the behavior of “matter.” The 
tremendously complex theoretical and practical problems of 
human personality lie with the nascent sciences and arts of 
psychology and education, to which Mr. Read here makes his 
contribution. The social problem, in so far as it can be dis- 
tinguished from the other, lies with the sociologists and the 
“managers” — all those whose function it is to make the in- 
finity of effective decisions that, by regulation and persuasion, 


LETTERS TO 


Sir, 

There are two minor errors in my letter to the Editor in the 
June issue of THE ART BULLETIN that I ask your permission to 
correct. I stated that I could find no references to the readings 
in the Wolfenbiittel manuscript (Guelferbytanus 2091) of 
Servius’ Commentary on Virgil in Thilo and Hagen’s authori- 
tative edition of that Commentary. It is true that Thilo makes 
no reference to the corrupt reading of Servius’ note on Eclogue 
IV, 62, which is in the manuscript at Wolfenbiittel, and that 
he accepts the correct reading of the passage in which Servius 
tells us that Vulcan, after he had fallen on the island of Lemnos, 
was “nurtured by the Sintii.” But, as Professor A. F. Stocker 
has pointed out, Thilo did allot to the earlier of the two Wolfen- 
biittel manuscripts of Servius “‘a few scattered references in his 
apparatus criticus.?* 

I also inferred that the scribe who wrote this manuscript of 
Servius’ Commentary which is now at Wolfenbiittel was re- 
sponsible for the corrupt reading “a nimphis” in Servius’ note 
on Eclogue IV, 62. I surmised that thts chirographer being ig- 
norant of Greek, and not knowing the meaning of the word 
Sintii, had — as so many scribes of his type were accustomed to 
do when faced with a similar problem — substituted another 
word for the Greek word that he did not understand. I now 
know that it was not the scribe who wrote the Wolfenbiittel 
manuscript who invented this reading. It is in the Codex Vati- 


1. A. F. Stocker, “A New Source of the Text of Servius,” Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, .11, 1941, p. 67. 


control economic and cultural life. By this definition we are all 
“managers” to some degree, and it is to be hoped — despite 
the quotation I have drawn from Mr. Read — we shall remain 
so. To the complacently pessimistic pseudo-theorists of “human 
nature,” the psychologists and sociologists already have en- 
couraging partial answers. Mr. Read, for instance, refers (The 
Grass Roots of Art, p. 65) to the work on Frustration and A gres- 
sion by John Dollard and others of the Yale Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, while in Education Through Art he makes large 
use of the researches and theories of Trigant Burrow (The So- 
cial Basis of Consciousness, New York, 1927). Perhaps more 
unquestionable than the latter in fact and deduction are the 
well-known anthropological studies of Ruth Benedict and Mar- 
garet Mead, while more dramatically convincing of our igno- 
rance of the specific structure, the heights and depths, of “na- 
ture” and “nurture” is the history of the feral children of 
India published by Dr. Arnold Gesell (Wo/f Child and Human 
Child . . ., New York and London, 1941) and Professor 
Zingg (J. A. L. Singh and R. M. Zingg, Wolf-Children and 
Feral Man, New York and London, 1942). 

If I may venture a final opinion, it is that, notwithstanding 
their repeated questionableness of method (and page after page 
of my copies is scribbled with questioning and protesting mar- 
ginalia) Mr. Read has written two books, which, by reason of 
their patient assimilation of so much modern knowledge and of 
speculation to the educational and critical theory of art, their 
imaginative courage and integrity of purpose towards the basic 
problems of modern civilization, will continue to be read for a 
number of years to come. 


JOHN ALFORD 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 


THE EDITOR 


canus, Lat. 3317, a manuscript of the latter half of the tenth 
century which he copied.” 

As far as I have been able to learn, this corrupt reading is 
only found in three other manuscripts of Servius’ Commentary, 
all of them copies of Codex Vaticanus, Lat. 3317. 1 cannot find 
the reading “a nimphis” in any of the many printed editions of 
that Commentary which were published in Italy before Piero’s 
acceptance of the commission from Francesco del Pugliese to 
decorate a small room in his new palace with pictures of mytho- 
logical subjects. 

Neither did I find this corrupt reading (as I did not expect 
to find it) in the larger form of Servius’ Commentary which 
was published by Pierre Daniel in 1600. In this important 
work, I read, in Servius’ description of Vulcan’s fall on Lemnos, 
in his note on Eclogue IV, 62, the statement “Illic nutritus a 
Sinctiis.””* 

Finally, Thilo, as we have already recorded, did not think 
the reading “a nimphis” worthy of mention in his notes on the 
readings of Servius’ Commentary on Eclogue IV.* 


* * 


2. It was Dr. J. J. Savage who first drew my attention to the fact that 
the reading “a nimphis” is in the Codex Vaticanus, Lat. 3317. 


3. P. Daniel, P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolicorum Eclogae X, Georg. libri 
IV, Aen. libri XII, et in ea Mauri Servit Honorati Grammatici Com- 
mentarii, ex Antiquiis. Exemplaribus Longe Meliores et Auctiores, Paris, 
1600, p. 23. 

4. G. Thilo, Servii Grammatici qui feruntur in Virgilii Carmina Com- 
mentarii, Vol. 111, Leipzig, 1927, p- 59- 
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Those who still cling to the hypothesis that Piero di Cosimo’s 
picture at Hartford represents The Fall of Vulcan may derive 
some comfort from the knowledge that Poliziano, according to 
Sabbadini, had some knowledge of the Vatican MS Lat. 3317. 
He adds, however, the statement “ma non so di dove l’abbia 
avuto.”® I suggest that Poliziano may have seen this manuscript 
in the year 1491, when, as Sabbadini tells us, he visited Venice 
in the course of the second of the two tours that he made to dis- 
cover and to study classical manuscripts in public and private 
libraries. My reason for making this suggestion is that this 
Codex Vaticanus was in the great library of manuscripts and 
early printed books that had been formed by Aldus Manutius, 
who was born in 1449. After his death the library passed, in 
turn, into the possession of his son Paulus and his grandson 
Aldus Manutius II. That Poliziano was on good terms with 
Aldus Manutius cannot be doubted; for it was Manutius who 
published, in 1498, a magnificent edition of the works of the 
Florentine humanist. The Aldine Library remained in Venice 
until 1588, when Aldus Manutius the Younger took it to Rome. 
Before this date, the manuscript Codex Vaticanus, Lat. 3317 
had been presented to Fulvio Orsini.’ 

If Poliziano did not study the Vatican manuscript until 1491, 
it is not possible that he could have communicated to Piero di 
Cosimo the corrupt reading of Servius’ Commentary on Eclogue 
IV, 62 before the artist painted the picture which Dr. Erwin 
Panofsky believes to represent The Fall of Vulcan; for that pic- 
ture was painted in the year 1487 or in 1488.° 

In any case, it is difficult to believe that the Prince of Hu- 
manists — who, because of his knowledge of Homer had earned 


s. R. Sabbadini, Le Scoperte dei Codici Latini e Greci ne’ Secoli XIV e 
XV, Florence, 1905, pp. 154, 155. E. A. Lowe, Scriptura Beneventana, 
Oxford, 1929, Pl. xxix. 

6. R. Sabbadini, op. cét., pp. 154, 155. 

7. Pierre de Nolhac, La Bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini, Paris, 1887, 
p. 196. De Nolhac states that this manuscript was given by Aldus Manu- 
tius II to Fulvio Orsini in 1580. The statement that it was given to Fulvio 
Orsini by Paulus Manutius, who died in 1474, is erroneous. 

8. R. Langton Douglas, Piero di Cosimo, Chicago, 1944, pp. 13, 14, 
20, 21. 


for himself the appellation Homericus Juvenis before he 
reached the age of seventeen, and who in later years lectured 
on other classical writers in whose works, as in those of Homer, 
there are references to the Thracian tribe the Sintii — did not 
understand what Servius meant when he recorded that Vulcan, 
after he had fallen on Lemnos, had been nurtured “a Sintiis.” 

But to one who realizes that the artist who painted this pic- 
ture (formerly in the Benson collection and now at Hartford) 
himself provided a key to its subject, all these questions re- 
garding the origin and date of the corrupt reading “a nimphis” 
which we find in a few —a very few — of the manuscripts of 
Servius’ Commentary are of little importance. Piero di Cosimo 
— as | pointed out in my letter in the June issue of THE ART 
BULLETIN — himself provided the solution of the problem that 
the picture poses, Like many other artists of the Renaissance, he 
used birds as symbols. In his Madonna and Child at the Louvre 
— may I remind my readers? — we find in the center of the 
foreground a dove, a symbol of Peace, We find the same sym- 
bolic figure in a similar position in the Madonna and Child and 
St. John in the Naples Museum (No. 43), a picture which was 
undoubtedly designed by Piero di Cosimo. In the center of the 
foreground of the Venus, Cupid and Mars at Berlin, we see two 
turtle-doves. The bird that Piero placed in the most conspicuous 
position in the Hartford picture was regarded by Florentines 
of the period of the Renaissance as a symbol of rapacity.° 

In view of all this evidence there can be no doubt as to what 
was Piero di Cosimo’s purpose when he made use of this bird as 
a symbol. “Rapace il falcone!”’, the people of Florence sang in 
the streets of the city at carnival time, in the period when Piero 
di Cosimo organized Trionfi; and it was Piero who arranged 
that these processions were to be accompanied by instrumental 
music and by suitable songs. The story of Hy/as and the Nymphs, 
like other stories of incidents in the Voyage of the Argonauts in 
quest of the Golden Fleece, was a popular theme in Florence, 
the center in Italy of the trade in wool; and Poliziano himself, 
in his Sy/vae, had sung of the fate of the young Hylas. 


R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 


New York 


g. Letter to the Editor, THE ART BULLETIN, June, 1947, pp. 143, 144. 
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